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PREFACE 



A few sentences may introduce the subjects of the following 
sheets to readers who are not immediately connected with India, 
or with the import and manufacture of cotton. This fibre, which 
bos since become so important in the industry and commerce 
of the world, seems first to have been employed in England as 
the material of woven fabrics near the end of the sixteenth 
century : from that time to the days of Wyatt, Arkwright, and 
other inventors of spinning machinery, (a period of 150 years,) 
the means of manufacture were of the simplest description, and 
of domestic use; the supply of the material was chiefly from 
the Levant, and in the later part of the period from the West 
Indies. These inventions began to appear about the year 
1 740, the most remarkable date of their subsequent extension 
and elaboration being that of Arkwright's first patent, 1 769, in 
which year also Watt's first patent for his celebrated improve- 
ments in steam engines was obtained. During this period of 
unprecedented activity in invention in England, our countrymen 
were engaged in struggles in Madras and Bengal, of which the 
principal event, but neither the earliest nor latest, was the battle 
of riassoy, in 1757. Tho issuo of thoso struggles gave to 
Britain an undoubted supremacy in both those parts of India, 
and afforded facilities to greatly-inoreased exports of the cotton 
manufactures of that country to England, nearly about the 
time when mechanical inventions at home began to enlarge the 
supply of similar articles made of the cotton derived from 
other countries. From these causes arose an extended and 
rapidly •increasing demand for cotton fabrics ; the stmitness of 
the supply of the raw material bogon to be felt as one of the 
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chief commercial inconveniences of the day. The East India 
Company attempted in vain to procure larger quantities from 
the limited portion of India then governed by them, as well as 
from Guzerat, at that time under native rule, and perhaps from 
other quarters where they had established commercial factories. 
The supply remained, however, inconsiderable, and the quality 
of so muoh as they did procure, taken in comparison with that 
of cotton from other quarters, did not obtain for it such 
prices as enoouraged the extension of the shipments. In 1703, 
America began, most unexpectedly to England, to furnish a 
suitable article ; and from a period quiokly following that date 
to the present, that country has been the principal, and in some 
practical senses almost the sole, source of supply. 

India, however, has also increased her exports to us, but not 
at such a rate as either to meet our necessities, or to prevent our 
wonder that a country in which probably cotton was first 
known and manufactured, and which is most peculiarly undor 
our own influence, has not been made effectually to answer our 
requirements in a matter in which it would be so much to the 
interest of India itself to meet them. This paucity of supply 
from our great Oriental Empire, long a phenomenon and a re- 
proach, has latterly become, through the falling off in the 
American supply, a pressing evil ; its causes and remedy, 
respecting which many opinions are held, are in part the sub- 
jects hereinafter disoussed. 

It should perhaps be explained that there are many kinds, or 
rather qualities, of cotton. This fibre is the fruit of plants of 
different forms and magnitudes, from an annual creeper to a 
tree twenty feet in height Only the kinds produced by an- 
nual, triennial, and perennial bushes, are used for woven manu- 
factures ; and even these vary much with the seed, the climate, 
the soil, the cultivation, and perhaps with circumstances 
which are yet but very obscurely, if at all, traced from their 
effects. The kind commonly, and perhaps from ancient times, 
produced and used in India, differs from the sorts obtained 
from other countries, and seems, oven from tho days of Ark- 
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wright, to have been held here in inferior estimation, although 
its substantial good qualities give it a decided preference with 
the natives who use it. Much of the discussion and effort 
which have been expended on the supply of cotton from India, 
have been directed to tho establishment in that country of the 
growth of the more approved varieties; these are probably 
of Mexican and West Indian origin, and from further pecu- 
liarities, acquired from cultivation or locality, aro now known as 
Sea Island, Bourbon, Pernambuco, New Orleans, See. It is 
not impossible, however, that improved treatment of the native 
produce of India, as to cultivation and cleanness, may afford 
an article combining, in some measure, the good qualities of the 
Oriontal and Western cottons. 

Not only the supply of cotton, but our general commerce 
with India, has, by its limited extent, excited the attention and 
the solicitude of our mercantile and manufacturing interests, 
and of the Government itself. To this subject a portion of 
the following pages is devoted. 

The practical and somewhat technical chaptors which relate 
to railways in Bombay, discuss subjects which seem to derive 
importance from their direct connection with measures deemed 
necessary alike to the augmentation of our own commerce and 
to the welfaro of India. If in these chaptors some matters 
of a local character are found by the general reader to be little 
calculated to amuse or interest him, others are necessarily in- 
termingled with them which involve the exposition and use of 
general principles, whose truth or error may be of grave con* 
federation both in this inquiry and elsewhere 

Credit is asked for good faith, and for such accuracy as 
caution could afford, in the reduction of Indian weights, mea- 
sures, and moneys, in their extraordinary and unclassable di- 
versity, from native to English denominations. Indian facts 
commonly lose the weight they would have on the public mind 
of England, for want of this kind of translation ; and when it 
is known that " seers " exist in not distant parts of India from 
less than one pound avoirdupois to more than two "maunds" — 
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from 25 lbs. to more than 100— and " candies" from 000 lbs. 
to more than 3000, — that the same names are often used for 
weights and measures, but to different relative effect, in dif- 
ferent places — that towns within a few miles of each other have 
standards differing by 10 or 20 per cent, and sometimes even 
different entire systems, — and that money of the same name in 
different local ooinages varies 15 or 18 per cent, in value, it 
will be admitted that no true idea of Indian facts can be ob- 
tained until this diversity has been made to disappear by in- 
quiries and calculations, however laborious, or however exposed 
in instances to risk of error. To have given not only the Eng- 
lish results, but the original Indian statements, would have in- 
creased the bulk of the book to little other effect than that of 
obscuring its arguments. The authorities everywhere quoted 
will lead those who may tako so much pains in tho inquiry to 
each statement in its primitive form. It is necessary to add 
that the Company's rupee has been taken in those calculations 
at 28<*., and the Hydrabad rupee at 19|<f. 

Among the papers in the Appendix will be found a reprint 
of a Report by R. Stephenson, Esq., M.P., dated 20th January, 
1847, and of some remarks in the nature of a summary by 
myself. On the insertion of these, published as they were so 
long ago, no remark seems necessary. But following them are 
two other papers whioh have not before been printed, and which 
form part of the proceedings of the Great Indian Poninsula 
Railway Company : one of these is a letter by myself to the 
eminent engineer just named ; the other is a report by G. T. 
Clark, Esq., O.E., on the engineering features of the Concan 
and the ghauts. Sinoe these papers contain nothing but phy- 
sical faots, of the most publio nature, necessary to the descrip- 
tion and defence of the line I proposed, I conceive that the 
publication of them is no great violation of propriety; and, 
for perspicuity and authentication, I prefer giving them in their 
original shape to evading this slight formal impropriety, if it be 
one, by the easy device of making other use of their substance. 
The course ol* argument prescribed by the oiieunibtances of 
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the oa88 has excluded the uotice which would have been due to 
other labourers in the field of Indian improvements, and par- 
ticularly of Indian railways, had a more extensive discussion of 
those subjects been professed. My feeble tribute would be an 
addition of very slight importance to their honour ; but, how- 
ever slight, it would have been a gratification to me to render it, 
had I felt myself sufficiently informed, and moreover entitled, to 
enter on a public examination of the varied and extensive sub- 
jects in connection with which that honour has been earned. 
The consideration of general principles, into which the facts 
of the case with which I have been so intimately connected 
have led me, may indeed seem to have an application beyond 
the immediate occasion of it; but I trust it will bo received 
as an exposition of views which I am desirous of submitting to 
publio examination, on account of the importance of their con- 
sequences if they be true, and not in any degree as an ex- 
pression of hostility to the measures which others have thought 
it their duty to adopt. 

The nature of the subjects discussed, and the scantiness of 
available exact information of some important kinds, have ren- 
dered it necessary to be content, in some oases, with arguments 
less precise and demonstrative than may bo desired. I trust, 
however, that probability enough has been attained to serve as 
a present guide to safe practical measures, and that at least a ser- 
vice has been done by putting into form for further investiga- 
tion by the aid of better ascertained facts, some arguments 
which may throw light on the condition of India, and the means 
of its amelioration. It may bo hoped that the mission of 
inquiry which has just been entrusted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester to Mr. Maokay, will contribute to 
those further investigations which must be required no less by 
our growing concern with India than by our present interests. 

A task at once grateful and perplexing now devolves on me ; 
grateful from the value and cordiality of the aid given me in 
my investigations, — perplexing from the extent and variety of 
the sources from which that aid was derived. One circum- 
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Stance gives me especial pleasure ; it is that I have to acknow- 
ledge assistance almost equally from gentlemen on all sides of 
Indian politics. To some extent this pleasing duty is abridged 
by the free quotation of authorities in the work itself; but 
there are some obligations still requiring discharge. For the 
first turning of my attention to Indian affairs I am indebted to 
Geo. Thompson, Esq., M.P. To Mnjor-Geueral Briggs I owe 
the first encouragement I received to persevere in those efforts 
which eventuated in the formation of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway Company ; and besides his cordial support of that 
undertaking at its formation, and during its hazardous infanoy, 
he has ever afforded me that ample and essential information 
as to facts which a long and active service in high political sta- 
tions in the East, combined with extensive Oriental scholarship 
and great powers of observation, have placed so much at his 
command. 

From Major Oliphant, ever since my first resort to the 
India House, and also from Lieut.-Col. Sykes, from nearly the 
same early date, I received that countenance and aid which 
their connection with and intimate knowledge of Central Penin- 
sula and Western India especially induced them to afford : to 
other directors of the East India Company I am indebted for 
other encouragement and counsel, although the facts which 
were more particularly concerned did not lie within the com- 
pass of their personal experience. 

The permission originally given me by the Court of Di- 
rectors to avail myself of their papei-s and records, placed my 
search in their house under the inspection of T. L. Peacock, 
Esq., the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, from whom, 
and from gentlemen in his department, as well as from J. 
Walker, Esq., the Geographer of the East India Compauy, and 
Dr. J. F. Royle, in charge of their correspondence relating to 
the vegetable productions of India, I have always derived the 
most important aid, given with liberality and cheerfulness. 
I should acknowledge with equal pleasure, as with equal reason, 
the courtesies received from the Secretory, .1. 0. Mclvil, Esq., 
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nnd his department, and also in tlie office of the Board of 
Control, during the protracted term which preceded the grant 
and final settlement of the guarantee, if my present pur- 
pose, in respect of the Government and its officers, had not 
particular reference to measures for the investigation and use 
of facts. 

In England, also, the long experience of Mr. Williamson 
Ramsey in Indian revenue administration, and the intimate 
knowledge consequent upon it of the state of the people, and of 
the fiscal arrangements which have been believed to affect it, 
have been kindly and freely made available for my information ; 
and I have had the like assistance from Col. Dickinson, late 
Chief Engineer in Bombay, for physical and professional 
particulars. 

My obligations in India are past enumeration, and they are 
too much blended with the prosecution of the designs of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company to permit that sepa- 
rate acknowledgment on my own account which is due from 
me, and which I should have preferred ; and while I ever held 
to that independent course of action to which my views on the 
position of Governments in relation to industrial enterprise 
nocessarily led me, I have still to repeat what I have said else- 
where, that I nover mado an inquiry or needed help which did 
not meet, in official quarters, with the readiest and most effec- 
tual response. The successive Governors of Bombay, the Right 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.U., and the Hon. R. L. 
Reid; die Commander-in-Chief, Lieut-Gen. Sir Thomas M'Ma- 
hon, Bnrt., K.C.B.; the Members of Council, J. H. Crawford, 
J. P. Willoughby, and D. A. Blane, Esqrs.; and the Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Navy, the late Sir Robert Oliver, re- 
peatedly took active measures to facilitate my operations and 
promote my objects ; as also did the several Secretaries to 
Government, the Collector of Customs, and Reporter- General 
H. II. Glass, Esq.; the Qunrtormaster-General of the Bombay 
Amiy, Col. Neil Campbell; the Chief Engineer, Col. Jervis; 
and Alexander Klphinston, Esq., then Collector of Poonah. 
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If, however, I limit personal mention to these gentlemen, alike 
eminent in office and earnest in their aid, I trust it will not 
he supposed that I have forgotten the assistance given with 
equal cordiality by others whose marks will he found all over 
the proceedings. 

That the members of the Provisional Committee in Bombay, 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway Company, both 
European and native, should promote my inquiries, if to be 
expected, is not less to be remembered. Every assistance they 
could give testified the interest they individually folt in the 
object Confining specific notice necessarily to a few, I must 
first mention J. P. Willoughby, Esq., who, until his elevation to 
the Council, was the chairman of the Board in Bombay, and 
who ever employed his influence to obtain for me the most 
certain information. B. W. Crawford, Esq., who succeeded to 
the chair, not only promoted my own inquiries in India, and 
has continued to encourage me by unfailing kindness through- 
out, but by his efforts, in connection with the Committee up- 
pointed in 1840, by the Government of Bombay, to inquire 
into the state of the cotton trade, he contributed greatly to- 
wards securing for public use that large and important collection 
of authentic statements, which forms the Report of that Com- 
mittee, and which has done so much to prepare for a right 
appreciation of the subject by the manufacturers of Great 
Britain. Nor can I forbear to remark the constant and tried 
support he gave to on enterprise he deemed so important to the 
commercial welfare of India, from the time of his arrival in 
England to a period when its original difficulties seemed to bo 
overcome. To J. Smith, Esq., the Deputy Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee in Bombay, I was indebted for every 
assistance which publio spirit or private friendship could sug- 
gest ; and whether in the jungle or the city, in the ordinary 
business of the Board, or the details of inquiry which devolved 
on myself, I could always rely on his kindliest aid. A produc- 
tion of this gentleman, issued some time ago, under the title of 
" Railways for Bombay," did, perhaps, more than any other like 
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itbri to impress on the public mind of India the importance 
I* those great works. Nor is it too much to say, that without 
"he steadfast adherence of the two last-mentioned gentlemen to 
the designs and interests of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
w „y Company, in the darkest and most discouraging days, there 
is; lircat probability that the prospect of establishing railways in 
the Presidency of Bombay would have been definitively aban- 
doned. I ought not to omit, that the Indian investigations 
were benefited by tlie interest taken in them, and the arrange- 
ments made to facilitate some of them, by A. S. Ayrton, Esq., 
latelv the Solicitor of the Company in Bombay. 

The facts contained in the succeeding pages will be found to 
bear testimony to the great and skilful efforts made by Geo. T. 
Chirk. Esq., and H. Conyboaro, Esq., the two engineers with 
whom I had the pleasure to co-operate. Praise of mine would 
represent with very little sufficiency the value of unusual exer- 
tions, made in some of the most difficult parts of India, in a 
vcor when drought and cholera added their terrors to tlie task, 
and without which Rome of the most important questions would 
have been left in a dangerous, if not fatal, obscurity; but I am 
bound to say how muoh the collection of facts on which my 
arguments are founded is indebted to their care and assiduity. 

This notice of the aid afforded me in India must include that 
of the native civil officers of all ranks with whom I came in 
contaot. Whatever was the zeal or kindness of my own coun- 
trymen, it found a congenial answer in the conduct of every 
nativo in offico with whom I had to deal. The incidents of 
my brief sojourn in their country have left in my mind a 
strong interest in the welfare of a people who, although long 
accustomed to violence and violent changes, seem remarkably 
accessible to the influence of kindness, and who, with all their 
faults, are ever ready to repay justice with confidence. 

To the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, I naturally looked for information ; and it was 
most willi ugly afforded me from many quarters. In particular, 
J. Bright, Esq., M.P. for that city, always encouraged my 
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efforts on a subject in respect of which lie lias taken so much 
pains in many ways ; and the presidents of the two commercial 
bodies, T. Bazley, Esq., and J. A. Turner, Esq., with the 
respective secretaries, T. Boothman and H. Fleming, Esqrs., 
and other members, assisted materially, both by direct informa- 
tion and by their influence, to obtain for my use the facts 
which I needed, and to draw public attention to those which 
I alleged. 

The extended acknowledgments, in respect of /acts, which I 
have thus felt it my duty, as well as it has been my gratification, 
to make, impose on me the further obligation of obviating the 
possibility of my opinions being wrongfully imputed to others. 
From the friends whose advice I should have most gludly 
sought, I have systematically withheld all knowledge of the 
contents of this book, (except in one trifling instance for the 
correction of a statement,) in order that some sentiments which 

i 

I apprehend may not at first be generally approved, should be 
attributed, as they ought to be, to myself alone. I trust, how- 
ever, that the opportunities so extensively and willingly afforded 
me have not been altogether neglected or misused ; and one of 
my most earnest wishes is, that the investigations they have 
induced, and the conclusions to which they have led me, may 
contribute, in some humble degree, to the welfare of India and 
of England. 

London, Jan. 1, 1351. 
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COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SUPPLY OF COTTON FROM INDIA, 
AND OF THE QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

The importance of the manufacture of cotton will bo readily 
admitted by all who take interest in the subjects discussed in 
tho following pages. A system of industry which, however mo- 
dern its origin, now occupies from 30,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. 
of British capital, affords employment directly to probably half 
a million of persons, and indirectly to very many' more, and 
which supplies two-fifths of our 63,000,000/. or 54,000,000/. 
' J v. sterling of annual exports, requires no words to render intelr 
ligible its bearing on the well-being of our own country ; while 
its branches in other lands, whether they be in the nature of 
tho operations by which tho raw mntcrial is grown in distant 
countries and then brought to our doors, or are extensions of 
the manufacture whoso principal seat is amongst ourselves, or 
are the agencies by which the elaborated material in a thousand 
forms is distributed for the use and enjoyment of a thousand 
tribes, raise tho whole system to a magnitude far surpassing 
that of the efforts devoted to any other industrial purpose in 
ancient or modern times. A check to this great system brings 
sadness and want to myriads of hearts and homes ; the activity 
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of the whole, however, depends on the supply of the raw ma- 
terial. 

Solicitude in respect of this supply has long been increas- 
ing ; it is not indeed, even yet, more than proportionate to tho 
importance of the object. The extraordinary manufacture of 
Lancashire practically depends on a single source of supply, 
the very singleness of that source constituting an inherent ele- 
ment of danger; whilo the peculiar oircumstances which afTcct 
that single sourco of supply, and which need not hero ho pointod 
out, greatly uggravato that danger. Lancashire may any year 
he laid prostrate by causes from whoso action she has no escape, 
and over which she has no control. 

It is now, I believe, very generally admitted, that whatever 
hope thero may bo for the fur futuro, and however prudent it 
may be to lay even now a snfo foundation for such a hope, 
there is no chance of a large, effectual, and early relief from 
any of our own colonies, nor from other quarters, whether under 
European or native government, nor indeed from any country 
beside India. Doubts, which I hope to show unfounded, are 
even expressed whether as to quantity India itself can afford 
this relief : it is, however, agreed, I believe, that here, if any- 
where, this additional supply of cotton is to bo sought. 

Before, however, any further investigation is outcrcd on, it 
may bo desirablo to considor a question which, if determined 
adversely, might render all further inquiry useless. It has been 
said that even choap and plentiful supplies of cotton from ludia 
might be of little value to us, on account of tho inferior quality 
of the article. 

An obvious and porhaps sufficient answer to the doubt thus 
expressed is tho fuct, that tho greatest quantities of Indian cotton 
are bought and worked up in Englund in the years when the 
American supply is most scarce and dear — a fact which could 
not exist if Indian were not, to a considerable extent, inter- 
changeable with American cotton. Direct evidence, however, 
to the same effect is not wanting. Mr. Bazley, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, in his evidence before 



QUALITY OF INDIAN COTTON. 3 

the Committee of the House of Commons on Indian cotton, 
in 1848', states that the manufacturers of coarso goods havo a 
table by which they can see at a glance the respective prices at 
which American and Indian cotton are equivalent to each other 
— that is, a table in which tho disadvantages of the Indian cotton 
are compensated by diminution of price. It is obvious that no 
such table could be of any sorvico if Indian cotton could not 
be used instead of American. In the evidence of the same 
highly-experienced manufacturer are othor statements leading 
to tho same conclusion. Mr. J. A. Turner, President of the 
Commercial Association of the same city, who bos strongly 
promoted the adoption in India of tho American varieties, 
gives, in a letter to Dr. Hoylo, tho following opinions': — 

" You ask, what is the Court to do as regards those districts 
in which the American plant will not thrive ? My answer is, 
encourage the growth of the best cotton that will grow ; 
induce the natives to pick it carefully," &a, &c. 

" Such cotton, although not equal to what I expect will yet 
be grown in India from American seed, will always be Baleable 
and useful to the manufacturers of this country, at its fair 
relative value compared with other cotton," &c. 

"I belicvo that if Indian cotton is sent homo. clean, there 
will be an increased demand for it; and that it is very unlikely 
that tho spinners will discontinue to use it, even if American 
cotton recedes from its present valuo; though of courso they 
would, in such caso, only uso it at its relative value compared 
with American. You need not fear that it will go out of use, 
if, as you say, it can bo produced at 1 \d. per lb. by tho ryots in 
India, as we have good grounds for supposing that America can- 
not produco cotton within 50 per cent, of this price. You must, 
however, provide good roads by which this cheap produce can 
be cheaply and expeditiously conveyed to the port of shipment, 
and at the same time preserved from adulteration." 

Dr. Royle, in a paper dated October, 1847, inserted in the 
evidence reported by the above-mentioned Committee, puge 67, 
' Report, page 48. ' Report, page 67. 
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says, " It is evident that Indian cotton possesses some good 
qualities of its own. Among these I may mention colour, 
swelling of the fibre in bleaching, and particularly the facility 
-with which it takes colours in dyeing. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, of the importance of improving the indigenous cottons 
of India, even though they are not applicable to all the pur- 
poses of American cotton." 

Presuming that these authorities are ample for establishing 
the eligibility, in point of intrinsic quality, of such Indian cot- 
tons as are commonly brought to England, or at least of such 
a degree of suitableness as renders Indian cotton, on occasion, 
an available substitute for American, at a price corresponding 
with its qualities, it remains only to remark that the kinds of 
goods for which it can be used are said to amount, in weight, 
to 75 per cent, of our total cotton mauufauturos; that is, that out 
of 480 millions of pounds of cotton which wo havo annually im- 
ported, 300 millions might have been of Indian cotton, without 
detriment to our convenience or interests. This estimate, which 
is necessarily vague, and for which I can only quote general 
concurrence, as I have understood it, without specific authority, 
agrees very well with Mr. Bazley'B opinion, expressed in liis 
evidence, that " we might be receiving to an extent of not less 
than 6,000,000/. sterling value per annum more than now:"' 
a value which, at Ad. per lb. in Liverpool, implies an import of 
300 millions of pounds above our present receipt 

Little doubt then, I apprehend, can remain either as to the 
desirableness of a large and cheap supply of such cotton as it 
is well known India has always produced, or of the importance 
of every fair investigation into the circumstances affecting the 
supply at present, or likely to improve it iu future 

The following table* exhibits the proportion and actual 
amounts of ootton annually supplied to England from different 

* Report, page 60. 

* Derived from Bura'a Statistic* of the Cotton Trade, page 17, and the Report of 
the Coinniittoo ou the Growth and lixpurt of Outlon, uppuintod by the Government 
of liombay iu 1840, prii.U-d ai Purliniaentnry Paper No. 71'2, of 1847. 
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parts of tbo world, on the average of the thirteen years ending 
1840:— 

Per cent, of the 

total RJpply. Ibt. iupplted. 

From the United States . . . . 79J 380,508,958 

„ Bnwil 41 21,462,150 

» Bgypt 2} 12,123,790 

„ Wertlndiet 1 4,432,777 

„ But Indie* 12} 61,678,371 

100 480,166,046 



Considering that India is the country in connection with 
which wo have been longest acquainted with cotton, iu both rnw 
and manufactured fonns; considering the vastness of its area 
and population; considering the intimocy of our connection 
with its affairs, and the extent to which our commercial relations 
with it have shown a tendency to dovelop themselves ; it is not 
a little calculated to induce inquiry, to find that of so vital on 
article we derive but 12 or 13 per cent of our supply from that 
country. Nor does it diminish the necessity for further investi- 
gation, to learn that efforts for extending and improving the 
supply were commonccd nearly 70 years ago by the East India 
Company, and have been continued to tho present time. It is 
agreed, I believe, that the success of these efforts, although 
ollen remarkable in particular instances, has not, in relation to 
the general supply, been proportionate to the exertions made, 
or to the wishes of those who made them. To state the reasons 
assigned for tho continuance of this scantiness of supply, not- 
withstanding these efforts, and to make some necessary remarks 
on them, may serve to show both the present position of the 
question, and the state of things to which my eventual argument 
will apply. 

It is said that the indigenous cotton of India is of a staple 
inferior to that of America : accordingly, the efforts of the 
Government havo chiefly been directed to establishing the uso 
of a better variety of cotton plant, and of improved modes of 
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culture. In 1810 arid 181 1 1 the Court of "Directors gave their 
attention to the despatching to India of Bourbon and other 
seeds, and soon after we find their wishes seconded by cor- 
responding steps at Bombay. Seeds of every kind of cotton 
have been sent to India from that day to the present; and yet 
we obtain, in the ordinary course of commerce, only indigenous 
cotton. In truth, it is not easy to change the habits of any 
people by mere efforts from a foreign source; and when, for any- 
thing tho cultivators can see, thoy shall profit at least as much 
by growing thoir own plaut as a foreign ono, they rcquiro an 
amount of teaching and persuading which cannot bo artificially 
applied to a whole ' people. Only interests, constantly and 
naturally operating through the ordinary agencies of commerce, 
eould bring about a just appreciation of, aud permanent pre- 
ference for, a better plant and bettor culture Tho difficulty of 
establishing such a preference is much increased by tho fact 
that tho native cotton of India has properties in which it excels 
that of America, although it falls short of it in others; and it 
is certain that the natives of India believe the cloth made of 
their own variety to be much more durable than that made 
of the cotton of America; the produce of the exotic plant, there- 
fore, if not sold for export (and its sale has hitherto appeared to 
the native uncertain), seems only likely to be sold in tho country 
itself at a disadvantage and a loss. The cautious Hindoo, 
commonly bound by debt to the little local dealer who takes 
his crop, cannot afford tins risk, and so hesitates to depart from 
tho usage under which his fields have been cultivated. These, 
I apprehend, are among the chief hindrances to the general 
adoption of the bettor qualities of cotton which the natives of 
India havo so ofton boon solicited to grow. 

Nor is it quite clear that in process of acclimatization die 
foreign plant does not gradually approach to the native, and 
ultimately coincide in quality with it. Symptoms of some such 

1 Report* and Document* respecting the proceeding* of tho Rut Indin Company 
in rcgnrd to tho culture end manufacture of Cotton Wool, Itaw Silk, nnd Indigo in 
India, in 1836, page* 31, 40, 66, &c 
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chango have been recorded, but the fact seems not yet to be 
established as of universal occurrence 

Continued and widely-extended experience in the cultivation 
of the plant would detect, and might prevent or control, this 
tendency ; but these require the establishment of an interest in 
its cultivation, which no existing motive is powerful enough to 
effect. 

But oven tho general adoption of a now and bettor plant 
would not meet some of the chief difficulties of the case. The 
native cotton, as it appears in the pod before it is gathered, is 
an article far fitter for the English market than when it reaches 
the port of shipment. All the damage it receives on the road 
would deteriorate, just as much, the produce of a better plant, 
liy all tho difference between transit on an American railroad 
and a journey of hundreds of miles on bullocks' backs, or along 
miserable unbridged cart tracks, would the produce, even of the 
American plant, if grown in India in full perfection, be inferior 
to the cotton sent to us from America ; and it may be doubted, 
after all, whether the disadvantages of Indian cotton do not arise 
in a greater proportion from the treatment it receives than from 
its own particular nature. 

Nevertheless, it may well be admitted that an improvement 
in tho produce of India is requisite to obtain for it a suro and 
permanent standing in tho markot, at an equal price with that 
of America; and different views have been advanced as to the 
means of effecting this desirable object. 

One of tho earliest suggestions seems to have been that of 
Major-Gcncral Briggs, who in 1830', from long acquaintance 
with tho country, and careful observation of its varied produc- 
tions, expressed a belief that tho causo of tho repeated failures 
of Bourbon and other foreign cottons in India, had arisen from 
their being planted in the black soil, on which alone the 
indigenous kind is grown ; while the red Boils, although poorer 
in nature, seemed more likely to suit the habits of the American 
plant. These views have received important confirmation from 

' The Cotton Trade of India, 1840, p*go 44, 4c. 
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the subsequent observations of Dr. Wight in the south of 
India 1 . General Briggs, therefore, dooming it fortunate that 
the red soil, while it is more lightly taxed than the other kind, 
is best adapted to tho moro valuablo Araorioan variety of cotton, 
urges that particular attention should be directed to this cir- 
cumstance, in the hope that, between a better produce and a 
smaller tax, the native may perceive such a prospect of profit 
aa may strongly enlist his energies in the cultivation of tho kind 
of cotton wo desire. ITcre, however, wo are again mot with tho 
uncertainty to the native of a foreign market, — a market of 
which he knows littlo beyond its mysterious variations. If his 
cotton when grown cannot be sold, it is small comfort that ho 
has not paid so much tax on his land; for, in a vast majority of 
instances, he must have bestowed on it the labour ho would 
have given to some saleable, although not very profitable, 
article. Confidence and experience are wanting; timidity takos 
. their place. 

It may be inquired, too, whether the whole rotation of crops 
on the red soils, of which cotton can only be a member, recur- 
ring at certain intervals, will pay on the whole, so as to leave 
this stimulating profit to the advantage of the exotic cotton;— 
a question not unaccompanied with doubt, from the fact that 
this red soil seems to be, for most purposes, so inferior in 
quality and produce as to require to be taxed at a lower rate. 

Nor is it quite certain that any increaso in tho production of 
cotton in the far interior, from whatever measures it might arise, 
if unaccompanied by other improvements, would be followed by 
an increased export of that articlo : for the means of transit, in 
many parts of India, are the limit to tho export, and are them- 
selves not unfrequently worked up to tho limit set, even to 
them, by the natural capabilities of the country to support the 
hordes of pack cattle which traverse it, or by the possibility of 

1 Return of the House of Common* of papers in poMeuion of the East India 
Company, ou Cultivation of Cotton in India, No. i'i'J, 1847, |«»go 826, &c. Report 
of the Committee of the Houao of Common, ou tho Urowlh of Cotton in India, No. 
511, 1848 ; evidence of Mr. l'atrie, page 178, &c. 
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traversing under rnins or droughts a country so devoid of roads 
and bridges. 

If, however, duo means of transit and ecrtainty of sale were 
once established, it would become of vast importance to know 
that this large class of soils, long deemed useless as to cotton, 
could be profitably brought into operation. 

Some authorities, and amongst them, I believe, are to be 
quoted the very important names of Dr. Roylo and Dr. Wight, 
deem the amount of moisture, and its distribution over different 
periods of the plant's age, as of greater importance than even 
the character of the soil. The success of garden cultivation 
of cotton all over India, even where ordinary field cultivation 
wholly fails to produco it of the requisite quality, seems to give 
countenance to some such idea; and the known necessity for 
attending to such circumstances in the cultivation as shall re- 
gulate the moisture which lies on the ground and has access to 
the roots, together with that of varying these measures accord- 
ing to tho locality, so as still under different circumstances to 
produce this requisite effect, leads still further to a hope that 
researches in this direction will not be without value ; and a 
variation in the time of sowing has boon said, ou tho authority 
of Dr. Wight, to improve tho crop, by taking better advantage 
of tho hygromotric state of tho atmosphoro, or of tho falling of 
rain, at different periods of tho plant's growth. If this view 
should eventually be established, the necessity for large works 
of irrigation will beconio apparent. But in most parts of the 
west side and centre of the peninsula of India, the possibility 
of cheap, certain, and extensive irrigation depends on that of 
cheaply lifting water, during the dry season, from the beds of 
rivers 40, GO, and 100 feet below tho surface of the adjoining 
lands ; and, again, this depends on a supply of artizanship dif- 
fused over the wholo country, which India does not possess, 
and which nothing would be so certain to raise up as the 
establishment of improved linos of transit, and especially of 
railways. 

Some practical suggestions as to culture have been made by 
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Dr. Royle, Dr. Wight, the American cotton planters, and others, 
but not at present, it appears, to much effect on the general 
cultivation of cotton amongst the natives. Indoed, it has boon 
said, that little remains to he taught to tho waives of some 
parts of India as to the treatment of the plant 1 ; on the other 
hand, however, Dr. Wight* expressly attributes a crop of double 
tho ordinary weight, raised by Mr. Simpson in Ooirabatoro, 
to more " skilful agriculture at starting." It is hardly to be 
believed that tho rude implemonts aud scanty moans of tho 
Hindoos should produce results which wo know to bo every- 
where else dependent on the use of instruments and appliances 
derived from science and mechanical skill in their most ad- 
vanced condition ; and yet competent observers unito in saying 
much that is to the oredit of Hindoo agriculture. Ono probable 
explanation is, that the natives ore shrewd and intelligent ob- 
servers of nature (working, however, almost without tools), 
while under present circumstances thoy have little to induce 
them to go beyond their wont. A constant market, and that 
alone, I apprehend, would make them willing learners of any 
improvements likely to secure to them its advantages, and 
would thus give to the researches and recommendations of 
scientific men a praotical value of which counteracting circum- 
stances at present deprive them. Certain it is that the great 
pains taken to investigate and improve tho cultivation of cotton 
in India, have hitherto failed to affeot appreciably tho general 
supply*. 

1 Mr. Mercer, Report of Committee of House of Commons on Indian Cotton, 
page 235. 

1 Return, 1847, page 861. 

1 In this connection I may add, that on inquiry of ionic of tho first boluiiicul 
authorities, and especially of those who have devoted attention to Indian productions, 
I learn that little or nothing is known of the peculiar function of cotton wool in the 
rital system of the plant which produces it. If it* physiological place in that system 
could be ascertained, — if it could be learned what it does for tho plant itself, — I . 
apprehend some hope might be entertained of a method of treatment being devised 
which, by requiring or encouraging the production of that particular vital effect for 
which the plant depends on the fibres we require, should lead to results to be some- 
what more certainly anticipated than those of the merely tentative kind of invesli- 



IMPHOVKD MODES OF CLEAN1NO. 11 

Much stress has hecn kid on the want in India of better 
modes of cleaning cotton for exportation to Europe. No doubt 
the means of cleaning are now wretchedly bad, and have always 
been so. As early as 1704, the Court of Directors sent out im- 
proved machinery for this purpose from England. This it will 
be observed was immediately after the invention in America of 
Whitney 's saw gin, probably before the existence of that ma- 
ohino, and certainly before its important effect on tho cotton 
cultivation of America, could have been known in England. 
From that date to the present an important portion of the ef- 
forts and correspondence of Government in relation to Indian 
cotton has been on this part of the subject; nevertheless, 
Indian cotton in general is as dirty now as it was in 1704. 
Tho explanation lies, I conceive, in tho circumstances and 
habits of the people, and in the want of sufficient inducement 
and opportunity to effect generally tho changes which must 
precede the common and habitual uso of better macliiuery for 
cleaning. 

One common feature characterises all the attempts which 
have been mado (and they are many) to introduce improved 
oloaiiing, viz., an effort to odnpt tho machinery to tho admitted 
povorty and mechanical inexperience of tho people. Now what 
probability can thoro bo of maintaining in general use, through- 
out a widely-dispersed agricultural community, a kind of ma- 
chinery which depends at present for its construction and repair 
entirely on imported skill ? The very hand gins lately sent 
out by Government, to the number of 200, are evidence of the 
state of things known to oxist; thoy aro tho saw gin of America, 
dwarfed down to a fifth or so of its original magnitude, to suit 
the equally dwarfed capabilities of India. It is quite consistent 
with the credit duo to tho Government for this attempt at im- 

gation hitherto necessarily pursued. Odd as it may wand, I have nn impression 
that experiments to ascertain what is this vital function of cotton wool, would be 
best made in Manchester, where excellent cotton has already been grown, where the 
means of producing artificial soils and climates in any variety are so cheap and 
abundant, where the requisite science and skill of all kinds are at hand, and where 
there is so great an interest in the success of Oje inquiry. 
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provement, to say that the case which requires such a modifica- 
tion of this machinery rests of necessity on facts which no mere 
importation of machinery can seriously affect. Poverty and 
want of skill like these require a searching of their oauso and 
radical remedies ; and were it not for other facts besides those 
connected with the cleaning of the cotton, we might pretty con- 
fidently conclude that no increased supply could be had from 
India, except as a consequence of vast and slow improvement 
in the condition and capabilities of tho people 

Late intelligence from India states that a law against the 
adulteration of cotton, which has rested many years unenforced, 
has just been brought into activity again. How far laws against 
adulteration can be made of permanent avail, let the state of 
trade in every part of the world testify, Tho immoralities of 
trade are always borne with whon it is a profit to both sides to 
a bargain to endure them. Of the laws on this subject which 
exist (and thoy aro to bo found in almost ovory country whioh 
lias laws at all), nearly all sleep in the ordinary course of things, 
and nearly all are occasionally woke up under the pressure of 
some temporary vexation. But the new activity is always put 
to sleep again by the old convenience, and adulteration, as far 
as law is concerned, goes on just as before. The merchants 
themselves could put down adulteration if they pleased, and 
they will as soon as it is profitable to do so ; meanwhile all 
experience seems to say, that if it be profitable to buy and sell 
adulterated cotton, they will buy and sell it, as their fathers did, 
and as everybody else would do. America, I believe, finds no 
need of laws against the adulteration of cotton. 

When to the foregoing are added some suggestions as to 
better means of shipping the cotton at the little ports of Guze- 
rat, and other matters of detail, we have exhausted the list of 
attempts or recommendations which refer to the plant itself, 
with its cultivation and the treatment of its produce ; nor does 
there appear much reason to hope either that the list will bo 
materially oxtondod, or that future results from such recom- 
mendations will be moro important than those already wit- 
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nesscd, until other measures shall have prepared the way for 
the success they unquestionably deserve, and, in themselves, 
are well calculated to secure. 

The questions of a more general kind, which have been 
raised in relation to this inquiry, refer to the desirableness of 
European capital and superintendence in the growth of the 
article,— to the want of European mercantile agency in the in- 
terior, for the purchase of the cotton when grown, — to the 
effect of the native local demand, — and to the land tax. I 
defer the question of roads. 

No doubt there is great reason to wish for a more intimate 
connection of some kind between the agriculture of India 
(especially that of cotton) and the capital, skill, and science of 
Europe ; an opinion from which there can be no disseut when 
it is remembered that tho crops of cotton in India are little 
above 100 lbs. per acre at tho best, and often not half 
that amount, while in Atnorica they are from 300 to 000 lbs. ; 
but it may well bo doubted whether this desirable connec- 
tion can be maintained by means of the personal supervision 
of Europeans, in the case of a raw and bulky agricultural 
product like cotton, however well that arrangement may have 
succeeded in the very different cases of sugar and indigo. In 
the latter cases the cultivation of the plant is still, I believe, 
chiefly with the natives, while the great advantages of European 
improvement and supervision have been, for the most part, 
required by and bestowed on the processes by which the manu- 
factured rosult has been obtained from the gross agricultural 
product. Not so with cotton ; it is of itself tho gross, un- 
changed agricultural product (except as to the mere separation 
of the seeds), and it is produced under circumstances which 
leave little chance for offectual supervision to an exteut which 
can much affect tho vast supply wo require. And beside the 
groat annual broadth of tho cotton crop itself, it must be ob- 
served that cotton is but one member of a rotation of crops, 
and that au English agriculturist in India must take under his 
charge all the rest of the series, — an incumbrance and a dis- 
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advantage which must go far towards neutralizing the benefits 
of European supervision as applied to cotton, but which do not 
attach so much, if at all, to the culture, or rather the manufac- 
ture, of sugar and iudigo, in respoct of which European enter- 
prise has been so successful in effecting improvements. 

European commercial agency in the interior has been much 
insisted on, as a moans of giving certainty to the market, ou 
the spot, for cotton grown for exportation to England. Judg- 
ing, howover, from their conduct in other matters, the mer- 
chants of Bombay have no luck of a spirit either of enterprise 
or of prudence ; and if their experience had not led to a boliof 
in the unsoundness of such an arrangement under present cir- 
cumstances, we can hardly believe that they would havo omitted 
to adopt a measure so often suggested to them and so ob- 
viously oonneoted with their own interests But if, as I be- 
lieve will heroaftor appear, the coinmerco of cotton between 
India and England has always been in a state of great uncer- 
tainty tuid hazard, and if thoso ribks, great as they aro between 
Bombay and England, are still greater between the interior and 
Bombay, it is every way likely that prudent European mer- 
chants will leave the last-mentioned part of the business to be 
transacted by native merchants, whose connections, habits, and 
information better qualify thorn to deal with its difficulties, 
although in so doiug the manifold publie and private advan- 
tages which would result from European fumiliarity with the 

1 " They" (the merchant! of Bombay) " hare, however, on more than one occa- 
sion, deputed young men in connection with their firms to superintend the purchase 
and cleaning of cotton in QuzLrat. The rc»ult was, however, unfavourable; in proof 
of which the committee would hero give a brief outline of an attempt reccutly nuulo 
by two Europcou ngenls to deputed." * • • <• ignorance of the country and lou> 
guAge;" • • * which when removed " only revealed to them the further difficulties 
they had to encounter;" • • • «« the opposition of the wnkarios" (middle-men, 
brokers), who stimulated the cultivators to imposition in everything, and to distrust 
the egenu because they were Europeans; — wont of buildings and machinery, and of 
permanent property in land ; — constant risk of breaking up all interests by sickness 
or death of agents, Ac. The committee go on to discuss the difficulties which at 
present prevent the permanent settlement of Europeans in the interior for commer- 
cial purposes. Report of 18J8, page 512, &c. 
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interior in commercial mottors, aro necessarily foregone. It 
limy show tlmt tlicwo considerations nro of no smoll forco, to ro- 
mnrk tlmt tlio present commerce in cotton between Bcror and 
Bombay was originated, and is chiefly carried on, by native 
merchants ; and, on the other hand, that a gentleman habitu- 
ated all his life to the country, and perfoctly familiar with its 
products and its people, Mr. Fenwick, settled himself some 
years ago at Khaingaum in Bcrar, in this very business of pro- 
viding cotton for Bombay, but, after somo years of exertion, 
was compelled by tho difficulties of that trade to relinquish it. 

No just parallel can be drawn between tho officers of Govern* 
ment and the agents of a mercantile house, as to residence in 
tho intorior. The failure of a Government agent is a mere 
matter of estimate and opinion, and its consequences are spread 
over, and incorporated with, tho entire proceedings of the Go- 
vernment; — it is merely an item, commonly not of very appre- 
ciable amount, going with many others to mako up a general 
average. Contrariwise, the mercantile agent must achieve a 
distinct and measurable success on almost every distinct trans- 
action ; at least, his avorago must speedily incline to tho right 
side, or his principals may bo ruined. Twonty Government 
officers may blunder or die, through tho disadvantages of their 
position, and tho Government in goneral fool no such effect as 
shall ondaugcr it; but the loss or error of one agent might 
shake irretrievably a commercial house. To say, then, that 
Government can maintain its officers everywhere in India, is to 
say little for the possibility of establishing to any advantage Eu- 
ropean commercial agencies in remote agricultural districts of 
the interior. Nor, with these risks before them, can it be surpris- 
ing that the merchants of Bombay Bhould prefer to Icavo tho 
traffic of the interior in the accustomed hands of natives, rather 
than awaken the jealousy and disturb the relations of the exist- 
ing agency, with so many doubts attaching themselves to the 
prospect of a successful result of a change. 

Believing that I shall satisfactorily show hercaftor that the 
source of all these difficulties lies in tho wrotched state of the 
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means of transit (which cannot be said to the same extent of 
the parts of India where European agency has been success- 
ful), I shall now oonfine myself to remarkiug that European 
agonoy in many ports of India has disoouragomouts which do 
not apply to Bengal. There, European residents are tole- 
rably nuraorous and near to oach other ; and communication 
with the capital is neither difficult nor infrequent: moreover, 
the European is there undor British law, and is amonable to 
British courts. But to bo of any sorvico in providing cotton, 
an agent must often locate himself where sickness or other 
emergency would find him for from European aid ', without the 
resources or influenoe of an officer of Government, and where 
he would be liable to the capricious justice or injustice of 
native authorities. It can hardly be doubted that a person 
competent to grapple with the duties and difficulties of such 
an appointment, would be so appreciated as to have choice of 
occupation at once more lucrative than this hazardous busiuoss 
could afford to be under competition with native agency, and 
more consonant to European habits and wishes. 

These, I apprehend, are some of the difficulties which have 
prevented the general establishment of European commercial 
agencies in the cotton countries of Berar and the Deccan. 
They ore, no doubt, such as unusual energy, talent, and de- 

1 " ScpL 23, Friday (1842).— Loto yesterday evening I set off to ice lllouut, who 
U very tick : and I arrived at Humeerpore after dusk. During the night fears were 
entertained tbat he would not recover, but tbii morning he is decidedly better, 
thanks to the attention of Dr. Sill. In a country like this, where diseases are 
sudden and violent, it is important that every person who values bis own life, or is 
of any consequence to Government, ought to be in reach of medical aid. Even 
situated so near as I am to a station, if I was suddenly taken ill, as no bearers can 
be procured here, I might die before I could possibly get aid. Blount was for- 
tunately better situated in that respect, for he could get bearers in a few moments, 
which be did, and came into Humeerpore, where be had a physician to prescribe, 
and friends to give him medicine, and to attend carefully to him; otherwise he 
must have paid the great debt of nature in a Grange land amongst stranger*. No 
very pleasant reflections these to a man of delicate constitution; fortunately they do 
not trouble me much."— Prom Mr. rinnie's Journal, Return of 1847, p. 100. This 
it uji extreme cue of a common cla»«. 
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votedness might confront and perhaps overcome; but for large 
and wide-spread operations and results, we must reckon only 
on average men, and such men could hardly be expected to 
succeed here. It cannot, however, be doubted that, on the 
establishment of suitable means of transit, these difficulties 
would rapidly disappear, and that mercantile stations would 
soon be found as thickly set on the line of a railway in the 
Deccan as they now are on the banks of the Ganges. 

I do not include uncertainty of land tenure in the existing 
difficulties of European agency in the interior, in relation to 
cotton, for, as I shall hereafter show, our chief additional 
supply must come from territories under native government, 
where an Englishman would scarcely choose to settle ; and, I 
have reason to concludo, from some proceedings in my own 
case of application for a lease of land, as well as from their 
constant professions, that the government of the East India 
Company are well disposed to obviate any difficulty of that 
nature in their own territories, as far as consistent with native 
rights, although it seems to me they have not, in some cases, 
taken a course calculated to secure their own object of encou- 
raging tho enterprise of Europeans in connection with the ter- 
ritorial improvements and agricultural products of India. 

The local native demand for cotton is nlways greater than 
that for export, except in a very few districts. In Guzernt, 
apparently, the growth must be chiefly for export ; so to some 
extent must it be in some pnrts of the South Mahratta country ; 
but I think hardly in any other parts of India. What we re- 
ceive, therefore, is merely a fraction of that produced for an- 
other and a very different market; and aa our demand for 
Indian cotton, always fluctuating and uncertain, from its sub- 
ordination to tho chances of the American supply, becomes 
extremely fitful and capricious by the time it has reached the 
cultivator in the interior of India, nobody is there induced to 
lay out his means in providing for it. Tho native consumption 
of cotton has been estimated at quantities varying from a little 
under 1 ,000,000,000 lbs. to 3,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, while 

c 
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the demand for Britain has been but 00,000,000 lbs. ; and 
the total export from India, including that to England, 
China, and all other places, has not been much more than 
100,000,000 lbs.', or from one-oighth to a twentieth of the 
whole growth ; and this, being chiefly drawn from particular 
districts, favourably situated for the purpose, has left the greater 
part of the country wholly unaffected by the demand, and other 
parts only fitfully affected by it, and that in slight degrees. 

Under these circumstances, it seems more surprising that 
wo should obtain any cotton from India than we bliould 
obtain so much less than we want; and we may bo little 
astonished that that which we do obtain conforms, in qua- 
lity and cleanness, rather to the more slovenly requirements 
of its greater and nearer markot, than to the higher and more 
preoise conditions of our own. 

When, however, our demand becomes steadier, and natives 
havo cmbarkod thoir interosts in making provision for us, wo 
may reasonably expect the same improvement which took place 
in the United States from the same cause. Indian cotton, 
even now, is not worse than once was American*; but America, 
placing herself in position to need our market, kept it by con- 

1 Report of Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 29. 

* " As slovenly u wma originally the tillage of the cotton plant, the preparation 
of ita produce for market wai much more to. It was, indeed, so badly cleaned, as 
to be deemed suitable only to the coarser fabrics. Up to about the year 1 820, the 
gatherers took no especial pnins to abstract the decayed leaves. The wool was 
sunned all day, and ginned frequently with the stained particles incorporated with 
it These were removed in the process of moling, which wus effected by women 
sitting on the floor, where it whs beaten with twigs. During the operation of gin- 
ning no bags or boxes received the cotton, and oftentimes Urge quantities were 
thrown together, until the motors wore prewired to exaniino them. In packing, an 
old iron axletrec, or wooden pestlo, the present instrument, was used. There were 
no re-inspectors of the cotton before it was deposited in the bag, in which the spinner 
would frequently find, in addition to a large supply of leaves and crushed seeds, 
potato skins, parts of old garments, and occasionally a jack knife. With many the 
cotton was ginned, rooted, and packed in the same room. Very different indeed are 
the present processes, or rather the modes in which they are severally performed," 
&€., kc.—Seabrook on th t (W/ikKioh 0/ CWoa. 
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forming to its constantly-advancing requisitions of staple and 
cleanness, which, for the most part, India, in her native interests, 
as apparent to the grower and dealer in the interior, lias little 
need to do. It is the business of England to afford the induce- 
ment which has operated to so excellent effect in America. 

The land-tax is frequently held, and as frequently denied, 
to be the great obstruction to the growth of cotton in India. 
Without attempting to discuss this groat question in its ge- 
neral bearings, it may be rendered tolerably clear that this 
impost is not the cause of the scantiness of our receipt of the 
staple ; or, at least, that that scantiness may be accounted for 
on more certain grounds. Guzerat, as I hope to show, which 
really requires in justice a reform of its land-tax, and is pro- 
bably obtaining it, has long grown cotton for us, nearly to the 
utmost of its ability, and yet supplies but 6| per cent, of 
our consumption; Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, limited like 
Guzerat, in area of soil suitable to the purpose, could not 
aflbrd us, at the utmost, so much as double that quantity in 
addition. The rest of India (except the great cotton field in 
its centre, to be afterwards adverted to) has never grown such 
cotton as ice can use, whether under nativo or British rule, — 
whether under light or heavy assessments; and its failure 
hitherto is attributable to natural onuses, to the exclusion of any 
necessity, or porhnps opportunity, for supposing it to be occa- 
sioned by others of a fiscal nature — to causes remediable, per- 
haps, but not merely or chiefly by improved revenue arrange- 
ments. The great cotton field of central peninsular India, 
where tho staplo is produced in any quantity, at prices varying 
chiefly from I4ri\ to \%d. per lb., is for the most part under 
nativo government, and its land-tax is beyond our control ; — 
there that impost is excessive, capricious, and exceedingly detri- 
mental 1 ; nevertheless, that country grows cotton better and more 
cheaply than any other part of India, and has always done so. 

1 " The land-tax ia not fixed in the Nitam's country, but, generally speaking, it 
absorba almost the whole »alue of the produce, whether cotton or grain, and fre- 
quently more. Under such circumstances how the ryots contrive to subsist would 
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Without, therefore, denying or diminishing the importance of 
the questions relating to the land revenue of India, it seems 
that this particular subject of the growth and export of cotton, 
is not so effected by them as to afford much hope of sufficient 
increase of export, by any future settlement of those questions on 
an improved footing, within tho territories under our own control. 

Some examination, however, appears to ho required by au 
argument which is sometimes employed to sustain the opinion 
that the land-tax has no effect whatever on tho growth of cotton. 
It is said, " Land, in most parts of British India, pays the 
same tax, whatever may be the crop grown on it. If of two 
crops grown on such land, say grain and cotton, grain he the 
most profitable, it will still remain so whatever change may be 
made in tho land-tax: and if so, then a change in the 

appear a paradox ; but it if pretty well known, I presume, to all who have investi- 
gated tho nutter, that they liro mainly by what tlicy pilfer from their own fit-Ida 
before the harvest, by the labour of the women of their families and their own, by the 
milk they get from their cows and buffaloes and the sale of their young, and by the 
hire they obtain for their curt* in the transit of goods. Prom December to April 
they hove very little field work to perform, and are therefore able to employ their 
cattle in the manner I have mentioned."— UUer of R. II. Fenvick of Kkamgaum to 
J. C, ItASepL, 1846. 

M In the territories of the Nixara government, the cultivators of the mahals of 
Zilla Berar are required to pay the sumo abutment for cotton fields as they pay for 
groin fields, sugorcono plantations, dec. The ntlcs of nssessuent are uot different 
for different fields. The revenue of lauds on which cotton is grown is funned out 
The cultivators, to whom the mokuddums, putwarrees, and luniecndars are partial, 
ore required to pay small assessments, although their fields are large. Again, some 
are required to pay heavy assessments, although their lands ore small. Por instance, 
the rate of assessment levied from the people for cotton fields, varies from 4 uuuu to 
1 4 rupee per beegha. The poor are thus oppressed and ruined, and are not able to 
cultivate their lauds afterwards. In ancient times it was customary to measure 
land, and to fix iho assessment according to its capabilities. Dut this practice has 
for a long time been discontinued, and the assessment of a field is now always fixed 
by guess. In consequence of this state of things the poor people are ruined, and the 
government also sufTcrs loss. If, therefore, the offices of government, ui conformity 
with the ancient practice, were to measure lands, and fix the assessment according to 
their capabilities, the government would be benefited, the people happy, and the 
country prosper." — Statement of Straj Ool Mooll, Minuter qf Ike Jfitam ; from the 
Report of the Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 63. 
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land-tax will not increase the inducement to grow cotton, since 
it will still remain the least profitable crop." This, however, 
assumes that the cultivator is under the necessity of growing 
either cotton or grain, — that, in fact, the alternative lies be- 
tween cotton and grain, and not between cotton and nothing. 
Now the land of India pays no rent or tax when it is not cul- 
tivated ; when, therefore, it is a question (perhaps occurring in the 
course of tho rotation of crops) whether cotton shall be grown or 
not, it may very easily happen that the price of cotton does not 
enable it to pay the tax, and so the crop be omitted altogether, 
and the tax avoided. Suppose then, for simplicity, a district grow- 
ing only grain and cotton, and (as is often the case) that half the 
area of the district will grow food enough for its inhabitants; 
if, through great cost of carriage, or any other cause, cotton, 
when grown, cannot commonly be sold at a profit, it will not 
long be grown at all, and the half of the land, which would 
otherwise have been cropped with it, will lie fallow and pay no 
tax. Tho argument applies to any other product as well as to 
cotton. The cost of carriage for the bulky coarse articles, 
which of necessity constitute the chiof produce of India, docs, 
in fact, form great part of their cost at the port of shipment, 
and even at the place of Indian consumption, if at but a 
moderate distance from the place of growth. These two great 
elements of cost, therefore, — land-tax and carriage, — act on and 
with each other; and heavy land-tax, with costly carriage, may 
easily keep large tracts of land uncultivated, although the land- 
tax affects all alike. Lighter land-tax or cheaper carriage 
might permit tho choico between cotton or nothing to bo deter- 
mined in favour of tho former. Thcso considerations seem to 
show that the amount of land-tax is far from inoperative as to 
the choice of articles to be cultivated; and, I approhend, they 
account also for tho fact so observable in the effect of newly- 
oponod roads in India, — viz., that tho traffio on thcru is not so 
much an abstraction of business from other routes, as a clear 
addition to the commerce of tho country. 

It is requisite to notice an argument which has boon employed 
to show, not how the supply of cotton from India is to be ex- 
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tended, but to prove that its extension is impossible: it has 
been said that that country, being old and populous, is subject 
to an amount of rent which is incompatible with the cheapness 
requisite to such an oxtonsiou. It might bo a sufficient answor lo 
this objection, that the question has already advanced beyond it. 
India does now actually produce cottou cheap onough to be 
received at a profit by England, if only ordinary and well-known 
means were employed to transport it. It ia to no purpose to 
say what any particular theory of rent would lead to, when wo 
know already what actually takes place. The facts are prac- 
tically known bo far in the series as to include the effect of rent; 
and they turn out to be such as not to prevent the growth of 
cotton fit for us at satisfactory prices. There is the cotton, 
actually grown at lid. per lb., and abundance of unoccupied 
land ready to grow more at the same price. 

But further; — this argument seems to be founded on a 
husty and incorrect generalization. It is concluded at once 
that all India, an old country, is so populous as to subject the 
land everywhere to the pressure of rent. It appears, however, 
that this is not the case. Even in the valley of the Ganges, 
where the population is in some districts from 500 to 800 to 
the square mile, one-third of the cultivable lands aro not culti- 
vated ; and in the Deccan, from which wo must chiolly look for 
inoroasod supplies of cotton, tho population, amounting to about 
100 to the square mile, is maintained by light crops grown on 
little more than half the cultivable land. So far, indeed, is the 
population from being packed together, that there is plenty of 
room for them to migrate within the country, as oppression or 
leniency, disorder or quiot» famine or plenty, may induco them. 
Nothing is more common than the desertion of a country which 
is harshly taxed, and the re-occupation of it by its former cul- 
tivators, or their descendants, on the advent of better rule;— so 
also, a local famine drives the people for a time to more favoured 
districts (since tho condition of the roads prevents food being 
oarried in sufficient quantities to them), whence llioy return to 
their homes and hereditary lands on the re appearance of favour- 
able seasons and plenty. These things could not be if I lie 
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population were dense enough to create rent of such a degree 
as materially to interfere with the cost of production. If a man 
is discontented with his holding, or is dispossessed of it, he can 
find, in almost any British district, unoccupied lands on which 
he may enter, liable only to a fixed government assessment. 
In tho native states, the barbarous extortions, in the name of 
taxes, which sometimes tako place, do not operate as ront» 
otherwise than in driving tho people to another territory ; — they 
cannot be correctly classed as rent at all. 

No doubt the adoption of a scale of imposts varying with the 
quality of the land, appears at first sight to imply the principle 
of rent ; but the fact that a large proportion of the cultivable 
land lio8 uncultivated, although without any practical hindrance 
to appropriation, proves that the principle operates, if at all, 
to a very limited extent; and this would appear still more 
strongly if, as I believe is the case, the unappropriated were not 
always found to be the worst laud. Under such circumstances, 
only that part at most of the impost which forms the difference 
bctweon the payments for the best and worst lands under culti- 
vation, is rent; all tho rost, under any supposition (perhaps 
more), is tax, not rent, and will remain so until the population 
shnll lmvo become so great as to occasion a domand for food 
admitting a premium for permission to cultivate even the worst 
lands, in comparison with the employment of labour and capital 
in other pursuits. 

But it may be shown, I think, that the public impost on 
land in India is not rent at all, and that to regard it as rent 
leads eventually to error. Rent, or tho annual premium paid 
for the use of land, t'wcreascs per head with the population : 
tax, or the annual contribution to the expenses of the common 
protection, rf^creascs per head, as the population increases. 

As the population, in tho course of its increase, presses at any 
givon period nn the existing supply of food, tho demand for land 
increases ; and rent on the highest qualities of land (taking for 
quality the combined oflect of fertility, convenience, security, 
&c.) becomes measured by comparison of its advantages with 
those of successive lower and lower qualities, rent being the 
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difference in value to the cultivator (and paid over by him to 
the owner) between one quality and anothor; this difference, 
being a port of the entire value of bis products, the cultivator 
realizes from die consumers, from those, in fact, who are fed by 
his land. But as any given area feeds, under the increased pressure 
of population, only as many persons as it did before, it follows, 
that increase of runt lays on each of those persons (or, failing 
them, on the cultivator, as a sacrifice of profits to the same 
amount) a greater quota of contribution than before. Hunt, 
therefore, increases with the increase of the population, and 
that not only absolutely and in gross amount, but relatively, 
and on every head of the population. Every man pays more in 
the price of his food, or the farmer pays it for him out of his 
profits. It is an increase per head. 

Contrariwise, under title of tax, every man, as the country 
becomes more populous, pays or should pay less. For, to 
govern a thickly-peopled country, does not roquire, propor- 
tionally to the numbers of the people, so great an expense as 
to govern a thinly-peopled one, both being supposed to be 
brought up to the same degree of public and individual security. 
Three hundred to the square mile would obviously not require 
ten times the expense of thirty, perhaps not five times. The cost 
to each person is diminished by the much greater numbers to be 
served by slightly-increased establishments. Tho public luxos of 
England, as far as they relate to the current cost of government, 
have been greatly lightened ]*e r head sinco tho beginning of the 
century by the mere inoreaso of the population. 

Sinoe then rent increases and tax decreases, with an incroase 
of population, the light in which the land-tax of India is 
viewed must ut some period lead to the assertion of one of two 
opposite principles. If we say that however the real expense 
of government, as distributed on each person, may be hereafter 
diminished, the government may still have the right to take all 
the rout, we rest at once on the principles of an oriental 
despotism, and say that government is a property, not an office, 
and we obstruct or prevent the growth of a middle class ; and if 
we spend the surplus wisely and benevolently, on objects beyond 
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the true functions of government (which is the most favourable 
supposition the cose admits), wo adopt, pro tanto, the essential 
principle of socialism, viz., the enforced partnership of the 
whole community. If we restrict the impost to the amount 
necessary for the expenses of the government, we make it tax, 
not rent; we adopt the constitutional principle that government 
is an office, not a property ; we promote the growth of a middle 
class ; and we set in action what seems to me the vital prin- 
ciple of all progress, viz., the independence of the energy, the 
intelligence, and the responsibility of each man in his indi- 
vidual capacity. 

The historical and administrative considerations connected 
with this subject have been fully adduced by Major-Gen. 
Briggs in a book', which is, of necessity, in the hands of every 
person who wishes to understand the land revenue of India. 
These considerations I feel myself incompetent to discuss ; nor 
does my argument require the discussion of them. It may be 
enough for me to say, that the simplest and truest view of the 
land revenue of India seems to me to be that of an income 
tax, assessed chiefly on agricultural produce, because that is 
the principal kind of annual result, and that it bears to some 
extent the appearance of rent, from such an inoome tax, mea- 
sured by the amount of agricultural produce, falling heaviest 
per acre on the best lands. In accordance with all sound 
principle, I apprehend that, first, the inorease of the funds 
yielded by this tax, in consequence of increase of population 
and of cultivation, will be spent in affording a higher degree of 
security than now exists ; and that, afterwards, the tax itself, 
stationary or nearly so in total amount, will be diminished per 
head with the increase of population. 

If it be apprehended that rent will hereafter limit the pro- 
duction of cotton in India, wo havo only to soe what has to be 
done before that can happen. First, the waste lands of India, 
comprising, I believe, nearly • half its cultivable surface, and 
some of its richest soils, must have come into cultivation; 

1 The present Lund Tax of India considered bs a Measure of Finance, by Ma;.- 

Oen. (then Lieut-Col.) John Briggs, 1330. 
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next, agriculture, with its mechanical and chemicul aids, must 
have become so advanced as to bring the weight and quality of 
the crops of India more nearly than at present into conformity 
with those of other ooun tries ; and, lastly, its enormous cost of 
carriage must have been reformed. Until all these have 
reached their limit, I apprehend that rent cannot, in India, 
limit production for export, although it may effect a different 
distribution of the annual proceeds ; for until these have pro- 
duced their full ofFoct, thero will still be a reserve of power of 
paying rent. 

I should not here have ventured on remarks on some of the 
subjects connected with rent and land-tax in India (especially 
since it can be but imperfectly discussed on the present occa- 
sion), but for the purpose of showing cause for deeming alto- 
gether mistaken that denial of the capability of India to 
produoe cotton, plentifully and cheaply, which rests on the 
theory of ront. That theory, I apprehend, is wholly inappli- 
cable to the case as it at present stands ; it may, for an inde- 
finite time, remain inapplicable. At any rate, whatever may be 
said about rent, ootton is now actually grown and sold at prices 
which would make it amply profitable to bring it to England, if 
only it were conveyed by decent means of carnage to the coast. 

Of the considerations hitherto adduced, whioh I think 
include all that have been much insisted on, oxoopt roads, somo 
advert to measures which, howovor judiciously couceived and 
diligently pursued, have not, with many years of trial, produced 
a sufficient, hardly even havo they produced an appreciable, 
result ; and others, although often and strenuously urged, do 
not derive from experience much probability of an issue corre- 
sponding, in any degree, with the extent of our requirements. 
However valuable may bo hereafter such of these suggestions 
as bear a practical character, I conceive that, at present, they 
fail of their effect through causes which must be removed 
before they can have fair and sufficient operation. The remedy 
for tho backwardness of India, as far as thoy are concerned, it 
seems is still to bo sought : the object of the following chapters 
is to assist in I he semch. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

In seeking to ascertain by what class of measures the supply 
of cotton from India to England may be beneficially affected, 
my purpose is to be gnidod by facts of that broad and unques- 
tionable character which, while it excludes alike the accidental 
influence of varying seasons or temporary circumstances, and 
the errors of individual observation, shall avoid reliance on 
the promising but unoertain issue of experimental researches 
and novel proceedings. Any hope to which this inquiry may 
lead will bo indulged only in the light of the past. 

The general course of the argument will be as follows: — 
tho oxport of cotton from India to England has risen just as 
the costs of, or impediments to, the transmission of the cotton 
havo been diminished ; — that costs and impediments still re- 
main, which are sufficient to account for the known paucity of 
the supply; — that, judging from the past, and from the power 
of growing acceptable cotton which certain parts of India are 
known to possess, the diminution of those costs, and the removal 
of those impediments, would bo sufficient vastly to increase 
tho supply;— and lastly, that tho incroaso of tho supply would 
nocossarily be attended with the only circumstances by which an 
improvement of the quality of Indian cotton can bo oxtensively 
and permanently affected. 

Tho right understanding of this argument, as well as tho 
correct ovontual application of it, roquires some preliminary 
local investigations. 

India, too often spoken and reasoned of as one country, is, 
in fact, a vast collection of countries. It extends over more 
than twenty degrees of latitude. The elevation of its surface 
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above the sea is exceedingly varied. Its several districts are 
very dissimilar in their seasons, in their streams and waters, 
in the quantity of rain they receive, in the moisture and dry- 
ness of their atmosphere, and in the character and composi- 
tion of their soil. The variety of its natural productions 
attests that of the influences to which its many divisions are 
respectively subject. Of such regions it may well be asked, 
are all parts alike adapted to the growth of cotton ? And this 
inquiry derives foroe from the fact that, oven in countries most 
habituated to, and most successful in, the growth of cotton, 
there are limits of adaptation to the production of this peouliar 
fibre, which cannot be profitably transgressed. If there be in 
India territorial peculiarities, which either confine the production 
of cotton to certain ports of this vast surfaco, or even much 
favour or discourage it, there can be no doubt of the importance 
of clearly ascertaining the fact, lest hopes, efforts, and, above all, 
time, should be thrown away, which the urgency of the interests 
to be affected can ill afford to lose. The fact that all India 
produces cotton of some kind renders it still more important 
to guard against being misled into reliance on parts of India, 
which do not produce cotton./?** for English use. 

The following table shows the quantity of cotton annually 
derived by England from the different Indian ports during the 
thirteen yoars ending 1810, togothor with tho total quantities 
exported by each of them to all countries: — 

Proportion supplied of lb*, per annum lb*, per annum 

touU->n»umpilou in exported to of toul •sport 

KngUnd. Kn«l«ndi. to all Ui« world*. 
Per cant. 

Bombny . . . 11J 55,201,231 117,803,812 

Calcutta ... i 1,293,982 1 9,507,600 

Madro. . 081 . f 3,973,074 18,174,112 

Tuticorin . 02 / 1 \ 1,110,084 3,247,828 

12] 61,578,371 153,232,352' 



' Report of the Bombay Committee, page* 24, 28, 27, 28. Theie 
obtained by reducing tbe amount* giveu by the Committee, in the proportion of 800 
to 806, in order to make the Indian axnouut of export agree with the Kngliih one of 
import. Bee Report of Committee of Houte of Common*, page 842. 

» Ditto, page 29. 

* The average of the eiport from America to all countrie* in the ten year* ending 
1848, m 556,621,700 Iba- Commercial Tariff*, &c, Tart XV., page 620. 
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Tho great preponderance of the supply from Bombay, which 
is shown by this table, raises of itself the presumption that the 
territories commercially connected with that port have propor- 
tionate natural advantages for producing the article ; for in 
everything but such natural advantages the three divisions of 
India aro nearly equal \ A review of the principal facts con* 
nected with the growth of cotton in the different divisions of 
India will lend to the samo conclusion. 

Bengal does not produce cotton fit for English use. 
During tho period which immediately followed our acquiring 
the government of this province, when its manufacture of 
cotton goods was stimulated by the then new demand for 
them for general use in Europe, Bengal did not grow enough 
for its own consumption, uor one-eighth of that required by its 
manufactures'. The quality of tho cotton which it does produce 
has never been found suitable to English modes of operation ; 
accordingly, Calcutta, which exports to China quantities averag- 
ing 17,000,000 lbs. per annum, sends to England less than 
1,000,000 lbs., and has latterly sent not one-tenth even of that 
small quantity \ This fact is the more remarkable and con- 
clusive from tho difference of price botween the cotton of Cal- 
cutta and of Bombay having often been such as to have af- 
forded the former a strong inducement to share largely in the 
export to England, whenever it was practicable by the latter, 
hnd tho article itself been suitable. But I understand that 
whenever such an export has been attempted on a considerable 
scale it has proved a failure. 

A baro perusal of the reports of the collectors of the various 
districts of Bengal in 1780 * is sufficient to show that little 
cotton was then grown there which was valued even by the 

1 The only nd-nntflge enjoyed by Bombay, and that not of a nature to affect this 
argument, it the great superiority of ita port, amounting in effect, I am told, to W. 
per ton ; or (since 1 cnbie ton of ihipping earriea 13761b*. of cotton), to 0176 pence 
per lb. 

• Report! and Document*., 1836, pages 17, 20, and 122. 
' Report of Bombay Committee, page 26. 

* Report* and Documents, 1836, pages 302, Ac. 
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natives, the greater part of that produced being extremely 
coarse, and fit only for the lowest purposes. Little or no 
improvement seems to have taken place since that time. In 
1828 Mr. Hunt reported to the East India Company, that 
" Bengal cotton may be fairly considered as out of use by the 
British manufacturer \ 

Here, as elsewhere in India, garden cultivation has occasionally 
produced encouraging samples of cotton ; and improved culti- 
vation may possibly, at some period, raise the oharactor of the 
field crops. At prosent, however, it is clear that no trust is tu 
be put in Bengal for cotton \ 

1 Reports and Document*, 1886, page 422. 

* The celebrated muslin* of Dacca require notice from the inference they have 
afforded that Bengal grew cotton of corresponding quality. The argument was 
evidently not conclusive ; (or the cotton worked up at Dacca might havo beeu grown 
elsewhere, just a* that worked up in Lancashire is grown in tho United States, or in 
the still more striking case, as thnt employed in the similarly fine manufacture nt 
Chundorcc, in Halwa, is grown near Mhysir *, on the Nerbudda, distant 250 miles. 
No research has yet discovered a cotton plant iu Bengal, whoso produco seems at 
fir*t sight worthy of the reputation of the Dacca muslins, although the manufacture 
of those celebrated tissues has but latterly become extinct, and was in its full vigour 
scarcely fifty years ago. 

It is true that, on critical examination, the thread and muslins of Dacca, and of 
Chunderee, do not justify the oriental expressions which have been employed to 
describe them ; it is said that thread has been produced in Manchester, from Sea 
Island cotton, much finer than that of Dacca, and that these oriental webs " of 
woven wind" do not much, if at all, exceed in beauty and fineness our best Scotch 
cambrics. Yet enough remains to require that the apparent absence or extinction of 
a plant suited to so remarkable a manufacture should be accounted for. Tho case is 
best elucidated by the statement of Mr. Taylor, of Hurriaul, made in 1789, while 
the manufacture was yet flourishing. He says, " The finest fibre* of kuppas" (cotton 
not yet separated from the seed) "are those which adhere firmly to the seed, and 
from which they can be separated only by a machine. Prom this superior part of 
the kuppas, the spinner* who make tho finest thread carefully remove, by menus of 
a fine comb, all the looser and coarser fibre*. By this operation the fine part of tho 
kuppas is rendered perfectly clean, and can be spun by fine spinners to any degree 
of fineness. This process of separating the finer from tho coarser fibres appears to 
create the distinction between the capacity of the dessy kuppas" (that grown in the 
country) " and the Surat cotton. The fibres of the Utter being all mixtd, it is not 



• Return, 1847, pages 119, 125, and 202. 
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Bundelcuud and the North-West Provinces grow cotton in 
largo quantities, which amongst the natives and for native pur- 
poses has always boon in reputation ; it is no doubt superior to 
that of Bengal, and is probably more cheaply grown. In 1796 
it supplanted tho native cotton of Bengal, then in use for the 
manufactures of that district required for tho European market, 
although it had to bear charges of transport, duties, &c, to the 
amount of 18fl per cent, on its original value 1 . Still, however, 
to tho produce of these countries the strong inferential argu- 
ment applies, that, if it were fit for English use, the export of 
Calcutta to England could not fall off, while that to China is 
maintained. 

Tho reports of Mossrs. Mercer, Finnic, and Terry, three of 
the American planters sent to India by the Government, leave 

capable, from its inequalities, of being spun into such fine thread m the dotty ,* yet 
equal care in the original preparation of it seems alone wanting to giro it that 
ability. The (pinners, txttptiAg ikott who wake the Jituti thread, in general prefer 
the Surat cotton to the deny kuppaa, the hut requiring trouble to separate the seeds 
from it, and the first being so far ready to their hands." • • • •« The dessy kuppas 
is particularly adapted, for the reason which has been assigned, to the manufacture 
of the finest thread, it differing only from the coarse thread made of inferior kuppaa 
in this, that it will bo soft and strong. When it can be procured at llurriaul it is 
preferred to all other kuppaa." 

This statement shows clearly that tho Dacca muslins were made from the eommon 
cotton of the country, the short fine fibres of that cotton, which were firmly attached 
to the seed, being separated for that use from the longer, coarser, and looser fibres 
which formed the bulk of the pod. 

To this mUo agrees the statement of Dr. Irvine*, as to the treatment of the cotton 
employed in the manulnctnre of the equally fine cloths of Chunderee. He snjs, 
" The cotton is never separated by tho chnrkn, or wheel and rollers, but by the 
fingers of men and women in their houses. For the inferior cloths, however, the 
cotton is separated by a small bow and string, two feet only in length, in the houses 
of the cultivators or labourers. The fine extracted cotton is only used to weave, and 
is not told." 

These easy explanations of the mystery show that the cottons from which these 
celebrated webs were fabricated, were precisely such as English spinners would 
reject 

1 Reports and Documents, 1836, page 16. 



• Transactions of the Agri- Horticultural Society of India, vol. viii., page 65. 
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no doubt on the subject. The former, besides making other 
similar statements, writes from Raut in Bundleound as follows : 
— "With Bundelound, hot winds, drought, short crops, and 
famine are its certainties ; abundant rain and produce its acci- 
dents, over which its wretched inhabitants rejoice with the 
fulness of rejoicing.'" Mr. Terry says, " I do not believe that 
we oan ever be successful enough here to make cotton, so as to 
make the expense of growing it;" and expresses a wish to be 
removed to a dampor climate*. Mr. Finnic says, from Agra, 
" I have visited the cotton bazaars and the custom house, whore 
Mr. Plowden kiudly had samples of cotton collected, and some 
large cotton dealers from whom I learned that there was 
about 600,000 maunds" (about 48,000,000 lbs.) " shipped at 
Agra annually, and the largest supplies were received from 
Jaopoor and other places in tho immediate neighbourhood. 
The cotton I examined was of miserable quality, and dirty 
withal; cotton is produced all over the country, in greater or 
less quantities, but all very nearly of the same quality, the 
characteristic of which is ooarse, short, and filthy ; but I doubt 
not that an abundance of such as it is could be contracted for, 
and by care we could insure cleanliness, and might gradually 
improve the quality; but a short staple is peculiar to dry 
countries ; for, as I have before remarked, the boll is forced 
open by the heat before the fibre has matured; and I am borne 
out in the opinion by the cotton dealers ; for they say that, in 
very dry soasons, the cotton is much worse than in ordinary 
ones."* 

A more encouraging account is given by the last-quoted 
planter, of spots he occasionally met with in his examination 
of the country between Agra and Kumaon, and of a few boat- 
loads of cotton brought on the Ganges from the interior; but 
all his efforts to obtain an improved description of cotton 
in the north-west provinces eventually proved abortive. " The 
model farm" (at Agra, page 94) " was a complete failure." 

' Return, 1847, pago 137. * Return, 1847, page HO. 

* Return, 1817, page 201. 
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ft is said that tlio defeat of tlio efforts of tlio American 
planters arose from tlio occurrence, at (lie time, of two unusually 
dry seasons, nnd from their having been restricted to the intro- 
duction of the American plant, instead of being allowed to 
improve the native. But it is clear that, although their par- 
ticular failure might be so caused, their observations were suffi- 
ciently general to supply a just account of the average 
capabilities of that part of India; and it is ndtnilU'd that the 
improving of the native cotton depends on the introduction and 
general adoption of an improved system of agriculture,while it 
is not shown what inducement is to lead to so general a change, 
which has not operated without effect in these quarters for many 
years past. Cheapness, if not facility, of carriage by the Ganges, 
and the presence of European agents, have done here all they 
are likely to do, and yet the cotton of the Gangetic valley does 
not reach Lancashire. The probable explanation is, that these 
countries cannot so maintain competition with other parts of 
India, for a share of the export of cotton, as to make the 
improvement of the article an object; and that, accordingly, 
the growth is absorbed by local wants, to which the article in its 
present state, and without further risk or trouble, is adapted. 
I have not been so fortunate as to meet with recent prices of 
cotton in those quartors on tho spot, and can therefore only 
offer tho foregoing as a probablo conjecture ; nor is it impos- 
sible that time, and better information, may bring these 
immense regions to contribute to our supply of cotton ; but 
their present disadvantageous standing can hardly be doubted. 
Mr. Mercer thus forcibly illustrates the inferiority of Buudel- 
cund to llerar for the production of cotton' — "I send you 
along with this a lock of the Amrowtee" (Oomrawuttee) 
" cotton, which Mr. Fraser sent me. It most clearly proves to 
me what you said to me in America, in describing the climate 
in which it grows; evidently it is as different from this of 
Bundelcund as possible I will bet any money that Amrowtee 
seed is as perfect a failure here as the Sea Island ; and I will 

' Return, page 137. 
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also bot that the Moxicnn seed will grow admirably whore tlio 
Amrowtco is producod. This Ainrowtoo is nbout what tho 
Soa Island would bo, if sown broadcast in tlio fields of Lako 
Concordia, or more probably on tlio poplar bills of Joflbrson 
County." 

The general tenour of the foregoing observations, and tho fact 
that tho cotton of the Gangetio valley is not now shipped in 
any appreciable quantities to England, are conclusivo against 
rclianco on this part of India for supplios, at loaat in tho 
present state of the ootton cultivation, and afford considerable 
presumption that circumstancos will not soon occur sufficiently 
powerful to greatly and generally improve it. 

We turn now to Malwa, of the cotton of which the informa- 
tion is not very oxtensive or precise. S. Frascr, Esq., 1 classes 
its produce with that of Bundelcund, and says that tho cotton 
of Berar, imported into Malwa, sells for twice the price of the 
Bundelound cotton ; from all whioh tho groat inferiority of the 
cotton of Malwa, as well as that of Bundclcund, is easily inferred. 
Mr. Finnie's examination * of fifty-nine samples shows that some 
may be procured of superior quality, and suoh as would be well 
received in the Liverpool market ; but there is no indication of 
the localities producing tho better kinds, nor of the price of 
them, nor of the quantities procurable; indeed, considering that 
Malwa imports cotton, and that its native cotton is classed 
only with that of Bundolcuud, it seems not impossible that 
some of these samples were not really of local growth, or, if of 
local growth, then that the amount of the supply is limited by 
local causes. Malwa has of late years so devoted itself to tho 
growth of opium, as to import not only cotton but even grain. 
Under these circumstances, whether relating to natural adapta- 
tion to the purpose, or to more profitable occupation with other 
crops, thoro seems little probability of a supply from Malwa; 
and it may be added that, even if suitablo cotton were cheaply 
grown thoro, tho moans of transit are wanting. 

Tho mountainous country of Uajpootuna, tho jungles whioh 

' Hetnrn, 1847, p»gc 123. » Return, 1847, |«go 237. 
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separate Malwa from Guzerat, and the orid desert of Marwar, 
rcquiro no special investigation; tho well-known physical fea- 
tures of some, and tho equally veil-known industrial condition 
of tho others, preclude all expectation of deriving cotton from 
these countries. 

Tho coast from Calcutta to Madras is next to be examined. 
Mr. Tucker's well known paper, dated 17th November, 1828', 
suites, that attempts had then lately been mado to cultivate 
cotton in the province of Cuttack, but that it was understood 
they had not suococdod. In 1832, Mr. Wockes sent to tho 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India at Calcutta 1 a specimen 
of cloth, remarkable as being the first piece which was ever 
mado there from cotton tho produco of the town, which was 
also of his own growth. Notwithstanding his confident antici- 
pations of future success and profit, it docs not appoar that this 
exam plo was followed. An attempt by Mr. Pringlc, in 1831, 
appears to have failed \ and a sample grown from Peroanibueo 
seed, by Major Syors, in 1837 4 , was declared in Calcutta to 
have lost nearly all the character of tho plaut from whose seed 
it was produced. In 18»38, a snmplo of "Upland" gengia. 
grown in the Society's branch garden at Cuttack, was declared 
to bo " a very poor specimon, that appears to havo been neg- 
lected and carelessly picked." * 

Considering that Orissa was midway between, and at no great 
distance from Bengal and the Northorn Circars, two of tho 
great scats of manufacture where cotton cloths for Europo woro 
produced, and that it had sea carriage, and, for India, tolerably 
good land carriage, between both, and considering that thoso 
manufactures actually drew their supplies of tho raw material 
from tho distant countries of Surat, lierar, ami tho Upper 
Ganges, — it is hardly to be supposed that any cause less power- 
ful than natural inferiority for tho production of ootton suituble 
even for nativo modes of operation, prevented this extensive 

' Report* nn«l DncnmonH, 1887, pngp WO. » Trnnmctiont, ii., pone 132. 

* Tmnmwlion*. ii., pngc H7. * Trnnmction*, v., p\gct 61 nnd U5. 

* Transiction*, pagca 107 and 111, 
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and fertile district from participating in the demand. In ac- 
cordance with all previous facts, it now supplies, I believe, no 
cotton for export. 

Proceeding southward, it may he romarked that the ex- 
portation of cotton from Madras to England is very small, 
amounting from the wholo presidency to little moro than 
16,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which our share is not much above 
5,000,000 lbs. per annum, or 1 per cent, of our consumption. 
Considering that some districts of oelobrity for the production 
of cotton, of neoessity effect their export by way of Madras or 
its dependent ports, it follows, from the extremely limited 
extent of export, either that the rest of these extensive terri- 
tories are unfit for the growth of the fibre, or that very much 
requires to be done to render their capabilities available. 

The following references will exhibit the state of the case 
as to the Presidency in general: the different districts may be 
then examined. In lHll the Government of Madras obtained, 
from the commercial residents and collectors of the various dis- 
tricts, answers to a circular set of questions, relating to their 
growth of cotton 1 ; the results may be classed as follows: — 

The Jaghire (a district near Madras), Nellore (to the north 
of Madras), Canara and Malabar (both on the western coast), 
produced no cotton. 

Ganjam, Vizagnpatam, Uujahinundry (with its factories of In- 
jeram and Madapollam for the supply of cotton fabrics to Europe), 
Masulipatam, and Guntoor, (collectively, the Northern Circars.) 
grow altogether little more than 3,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

Cuddalore, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Ramnaud, Dindigul, and 
Madura, produced about the same quantity of 3,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, several of these districts importing cotton, even for 
local use. 

Of Tinnevelly and Coimbatore no quantities are given, or 
can easily be inferred ; but the cultivation was considerable, and 
the capabilities of the districts are well known. These will be 
more particularly considorod hereafter. 

1 Reports Mid DocumeuU, 1830, page 398, fcc. 
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Cuddapah and Bellary produced between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 lbs. per annum, at tbe rate apparently of about 
30 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. Considerable quantities passed 
through those districts, probably from the northward and east- 
ward. 

I revert now to the northernmost of the above-mentioned dis- 
tricts, viz., the Northern Circars. In 1800, the manufactures 
here situated were supplied with cotton from Berar, of a de- 
scription much superior to that of home growth ; and this stale 
of dependence on the produce of " foreign countries" was no- 
ticed with anxiety by the British authorities of the day, and 
means were recommended with the view of promoting the 
growth of cotton of tho requisite quality at home'. The cotton 
grown in tho district was used to adulterato that brought from 
the interior. Iu 1810, Dr. Hoyue, who was in oflice at the 
factories of Injerom and Mndapollaui, states that cotton, al- 
though cultivated at some places, did not form part of the 
general crop of the country.* In 1814 occurred the inquiry 
by the Government, of which the results are given above. 

Dr. Roxburgh remarked, in 1819*, that "the fine Madras 
(more properly Northern Circar) long cloths, wero made of 
Berar cotton, brought by Soda, Palawansa, &c., to Yerna- 
goodmum, in Masulipotnm." In 1820, the value of the cottons 
grown in the Circars may be inferred from the opinions given 
of examples transmitted to England by the Government of 
Madras 4 , of which the Court of Directors state that " they are 
said to exhibit qualities and defects that will render the cotton 
unfit for advantageous importation into this country." In tho 
same year the Court of Directors advert to the dependence of 
those manufactures on cotton brought from tho interior, and to 
the scantiness and inferior quality of the local supply*; and in 

1 Report! Ami Documents, 1836, pnge 18. 
' Tracts on Indin, 1814, pngct 283 and 332. 
* ('ornmnntlH Plnnts, vol. iii., page! 66. 
4 Report* mid Documents, 1838, page 102. 
1 Reports mid Documents, pnge. 126. 
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the following year Mr. Tucker, in his pnpcr before quoted, 
reiterate? the statement 1 . 

Tlieso facts, whose pertinency secins to bo brought down to 
the present time by the oontimuiitco of a very small export fro in 
Madras, apply to t ho country along tho const from tbo south of 
Orissn to Nellore, whence the reports to Government in 18 M 
carry us to some distance south of Madras, in concluding lb at 
no crops of cotton lit for English use are produced in countries 
between tho sea and tho high hinds of tbo interior. Tbo con- 
clusion might indeod be extended to Capo Oomorin but for 
tbo exception of Tinnevelly. 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that in one of those 
districts, viz., Vizagapatam, in 1830, no less than 1150 lbs. of 
seod cotton, or say probably 380 lbs. of clean cotton, wore said 
to be produced on an acre*; an amount of produco far sur- 
passing tbo avcrago of India, and approaching tho yield in 
America. Success like this, unless derived from exceptional 
advantages, should have given to this district, in tbo fourteen 
or fifteen years whioh have since elapsed, an eminence amongst 
the souroes of our supply of cotton which does not seem to 
have been attained by it. In Trichinopoly, at tho same period, 
783 lbs. of seed cotton per acre were produced, a result less 
singular from the previous and subsequent success of otber 
ofTorts in tbo sumo quarter. Tlieso isolated instances of re- 
markable produco do not affect the general character of my 
argument. They show indeed the physical possibility of rais- 
ing largo crops of cotton in those districts, and so fair they 
are highly valuable, as affording hope that improved cultivation 
will horoafter greatly extend the area of supply ; but, as so far 
reported, they do not show whether this success was obtained 
under circumstances which might justify an expectation of its 
being repeated, or by means which placed the same result 
within tho reach of the population in general. 

Tho districts between Madras and Cape Comoiiu effect their 
export most conveniently by the port of Tutieorin. The average 
1 Reports and Documents, jwpc ItfO. * Uotutn, 18i7, |.u K u 36. 
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of thirteen years ending 1840 shows tlio amount of this export 
to have been 3,250,000 lbs. per annum ; but the avernge of the 
last seven years of tho series reaches to 5,000,000 lbs. These 
quantities cuter into the export of Madras; but they serve 
to show the small comparative capabilities of these districts, 
which, although they bad the advantage of including tho colloc* 
toratc of Tinnovelly, so higbly reputed for its growth of cotton, 
afforded but an export so small that had it all come to England 
it would have borno hardly any appreciable proportion to our 
wants. Except, then, as to Tinnovelly wo may reasonably con- 
clude that not much is to be expected from the coast districts 
between Madras and Cape Coinorin, at least until somo ad- 
vance in cultivation, or some new perception of interest, shall 
have rendered natural advantages, if any exist, mora available 
than at present they appear to bo. 

Tho most interesting, as well as tho most recent, attempt at 
improvement in this quartor, is that of Mr. Lees, described by 
him to his fellow-citizens of the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and reported in the Manchester newspapors of Aug. J 7, 
1850. It consists in sowing cotton very near to the sea. Its 
success is yet uucortaiu, but it is too encouraging to be lightly 
abandoned. If, however, a band of a milo in breadth, extend- 
ing from Capo Coinorin to Madras, could be given to this pur- 
pose, and one-fourth of it cropped with cotton every year, the 
produco would probably not exceed 7,000,000 lbs.; an aid 
vahmblo indeed, but not of on extent to justify negleot elso- 
whoro. 

Tho small and excellent! y governed nativo principality of 
Travancoro grows, I belicvo, no cotton for oxport: and all 
authorities agree that Malabar and Canara are unfit for tho 
growth of cotton, and in fact produce none. 

The Concan is well known to grow little or no cotton ; but 
it does not olearly appear whether this is owing to natural dis- 
advantages or to other causes. The remarkable success of Mr. 
Elphinston at Itutnagcrco, is said to prove that nothing can be 
done in that quarter without artificial irrigation, for which the 
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facilities in the Conean ore unusually scanty '. On the other 
liand, the occasional occurrence of wild cotton, supposed to 
have descended from foreign varietios planted in early experi- 
ments here, seems to indioate that the natural circumstances of 
the country are not altogether unsuited to the plant. As far, 
however, as the case is at present understood, no dependence 
eau he placed on this country. Great part of the Concan 
north of the Knloo River is occupied with forests. 

Tho elevated country of Mysoro is noxt to ho considered; it 
extends from a short distauce south of tho Kistna Hiver to 
near Coimbntore, and spreads over the greater part of tho 
peninsula in breadth. In this tract Bellary is 1000 feet, 
Sera, $4223 feet, Beugalore, 3000 feet, and Seringapatam, 2921 
feet above the sea. Tho chiof product of this elevated region 
is grain. In 1H01, this eotiutry, then recently subjected to our 
power, was examined by Dr. Francis Buchanan, by ordor of tho 
Govornor-Gonoral. Cotton, oxcopt of the worst kind, and in 
small quantities, was not found to be amongst its products; 
that required for local consumption was imported from Coira- 
batore, from the South Mahratta country, and from the Nizam's 
dominions; considerable quantities also passed through this 
country on its way to Madras and to the western coast. The 
manufacturers of Bengalore, since cotton would not grow in 
their own neighbourhood, deiived largo supplies from tho 
country between the Kistna and Toongbuddra, from Dharwar, 
and from Bellary. No account of more recent date has fallen 
into my hands; but I apprehend that the accordance of Dr. 
Buchanan's statement with the present amount of the export 
from both coasts renders further evidence unnecessary' 1 . 

Cutch and Scindo remain to bo considered. The former, of 
doubtful natural adaptation to tho plant, is occupied by a popu- 
lation too scanty and too rude to render available even such ad- 

• Letter of Dr. Gibson of 24th Nov., 1841, para, v., Transaction! of Agrillort. 
8oc. of Bombay, July, 1843, page 40. 

* Dr. Buchanan'* Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
1807, i., p-ge 203. 
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vantages as llie country may possess. Soinde lias not yet ex* 
hihitcd nny tendency to produce and export cotton fit for our 
use, and is, perhaps, too little known to us as to its actual capa- 
bilities to admit of a positive opinion of any kind. Both these 
countries together have supplied to Bombay but 5,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, to which they have contributed nearly equal 
quantities. 

The foregoing enumeration of districts, which are evidently 
of inferior capacity for the growth of cotton, or at least for the 
growth of cotton fit for English use, includes the whole of India, 
except the countries from which we at present receive the staple ; 
these are Coimbatore, with Tinnevelly, Guzerot, and the country 
to be hereafter more particularly described, which may be roughly 
defined as lying between the Nerbudda and the Kistna in lati- 
tude, and extending iu longitude from near the Western Ghauts 
to Hyderabad. 

Before ] proceed to a more particular discussion of the cotton- 
producing capabilities of these remaining countries, it is neces- 
sary to remnrk that my argument does not go to deny that, 
eventually, many parts of India may bo brought to supply ac- 
ceptable cotton. Garden cultivation of the cotton plaut has 
often succeeded, where the field crops have been of very inferior 
value. For instance, the Ooncan grows little or no cotton, ex- 
cept, perhaps, on a few bushes sheltered and tended near the 
houses of Brahmins, the produce of which is used for the fa- 
brication of the threads worn as a distinguishing mark by the 
members of this priestly caste. But Mr. Elphinston, at Kut- 
nagerce, by careful crossing produced cotton of remarkable ex- 
cellence, while, by irrigation, which cost nearly half of the first 
yenr's total expense of cultivation, he obtained plants which 
eventually yielded a profit'. Examples, like this, although in 
most cases not so striking, are supplied by many other parts of 
India, tf, then, I attempt to show the superiority of the coun- 
tries I am about to describe, it is superiority in this particular 
view — that their naturnl advantages ore such as to render that 

' Return of 1847, pn*- I 18. 
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an easy and common result of cheap field culture, which in other 
parts of India can at prcseut only ho obtained by the caro and 
expense of garden culture. In what their advantages consist 
I do not pretend to ducido ; the ofl'oct is all that my argument 
requires. 

Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, near the southern extremity of 
Uio peninsula of India, havo long attracted attention to their 
cotton, and hero wore located soino of tho manufactures which 
supplied cotton fabrics to Europe. Tho uncertainty of the sou- 
sous, howovor, greater hero tlian in somo other pints of India, 
rendored the produce " dearer than that of the northern districts, 
and the calicoes of tho southern division of tho Indian peninsula 
were early supplunted in the European market by British ma- 
nufactures." 1 If not tho best adapted to English purposes of 
all cottons grown in India 11 , tho produce of these districts is 
at least acceptable; while the reputation long maintained by 
" Hughes's Tinnevelly cotton," and tho successes, although 
partial, of Dr. Wight in improving the cultivation, afford much 
reason to believe that the attention and efforts now directed to 
theso districts will not fuil of ultimate effect ; it may be hoped 
that they will lend to greater certainty and perhaps value in the 
crop, and induce tho native population to embark largely in the 
cultivation for supply to England. 

But with every advantage, and every probable degree of im- 
provement and advance, the supply from this quarter can never 
be more than a small part of that required for tho consumption 
of our manufactures. Mr. Pctrie, who spent several years in 
the Coimbatore district, prosecuting, in the service of the East 
India Company, the extension and improvement of the supply, 
estimates *' the extent of country in tho district of Coimbatore, 
in which tho Amerioan cotton might be successfully culti- 
vated, at the very lowest computation, at 2000 square miles, 
or 1,280,000 acres." 3 If this estimate bo trebled, so as to 

1 Reports and Document!, 1836, |«ga 127. 

» Evidence of Mr. IV trio. Report of 1818, pago 182. 

» Report of 1848, page 178. 
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include Uic suitable lands of other districts, nnd those on 
which the native plant mny he grown, — if the crop bo taken at 
100 lbs. per ncrc, — and if cotton be supposed to be grown on 
each field every fourth year, — we shall have a gross product of 
1)0,000,000 lbs. per nnnum. Subtracting from this one- third 
for the coarse locnl uses of the country (in stuffing, ropes, beds, 
saddles, &c), nnd nlso something more than 7,000,000 lbs., 
the present average minimi export from Madras to China, tho 
remainder, amounting to about ft (1, 000,000 lbs. per annum, 
would be eleven times as much as wo at present receive from 
Madras, nnd yet would not afford us quite 12 por cent, of our 
consumption. 

This computation, although avowedly conjectural in somo 
particulars, can scarcely fail to show, with sufficient clearness 
for present practical purposes, that a supply of cotton, though 
important yet insufficient, may in time bo obtained from tho 
provinces of Coimbatorc, Salem, and Tinnevclly. But since it 
must require a long time to bring up the production to anything 
like the amount hero indicated, nnd since even then the product 
would meet hut a small pnrt of our requirements, it cannot bo 
doubted that tho hopeful and important measures in progress 
for the improvement of this quarter of India, nnd in particular 
for tho amelioration of its growth of cotton and its means of 
transport, lenve untouched the necessity for careful investigation 
and vigorous efforts elsewhoro. 

With full recollection of the importance to England of a 
large supply of cotton, let us now sec what Guzcrat, at present 
the chief source of our Indian cotton, is likely to afford us. 

In tho twelve years ending 1H 10 Guzcrat exported on an 
avcrago 50,07^,000 lbs. of cotton ', which, being divided nt Bom- 
bay, along with all received from other quarters, into supplies 
for China, foreign Europe, the Straits of Malacca, ice, gave 
to the share of England, on an nvcrngo, #0,050,000 lbs. per 

1 llc^Miit of Dmiitjiij CuiiuniUcc, jwige 33. 
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annum', or about 6£ per cent, of our total import of 
480,000,000 lbs. per annum. The question is, — can Guzerat 
produce much more than 50,078,000 lbs. of cotton per annum 
on an average of years ? The following particulars will lead 
to the answer. 

Ghicklee, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
Tulaja, south of Gogo, on the western, are probably the ex- 
treme points of tho cotton country of Guzerat, which between 
them strotohos for a length of 220 miles round tho hoad of ihu 
gulf. Tho average breadth of tho oolton-prodtieing country is 
certainly not more than 35 miles*. The gross area is, there- 
fore, 7700 square miles. From this gross area wo have first to 
subtract the space covered by the sites of towns, beds of rivers, 
uncultivable spots, permanent pasturage, &c, amounting (if wo 
follow the proportion ascertained by Col. Williams for one of 
its collectorates, that of Boroche) to 2060 square miles', leaviug 
a cultivable surface of 5040 square miles; but as part of this is 
deemed unfit for cotton, and is never sown with it, and on tho 
rest it is found not to answer to grow eotton ol'teuer thun every 
third year *, we may conclude, with littlo risk of error, that the 
annual cropping of cotton does not excoed one-fifth of the culti- 
vable surface, that is, one-fifth of 5040 square miles, or 1008 
square miles, which contain 015,120 acres. The average yield 
ean hardly bo placed higher than 1 10 lbs. per aero*; and from 
those figures would result a total crop of 70,0(5:1,200 lbs. 

1 Deduced from facta given in the Report of tho Bombay Committee : toe Report 
•f 1848, page 340. 

2 Tin* c»tinwte ii rather greater than the area indicated itt the map given by Col. 
Grunt, in hi* book entitled «' Roiuljuy Cotton and Indian Railway*." 

J Memoir of the Zillu of Uuro. he, |Kigu 48, where the lands cultivated and fit for 
cultivation are ttatcd to be 545,1 19 J acres, out of 832,020. 
4 William*' Memoir on Buruche, page 57. 

* From Williami, page* 48 and 57, it may be deduced that the nnuiually good 
crop of 1817 18 waa not greater than 102 31b*. per acre. Page 14 of the *aiue 
book give* for the J urn bootee r pergunnah, in the tame year, 1331b*. per acre. Mr. 
Davie* (Report of Bombay Committee, page 38) estimates the average of all *<>il* 
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But since Guzerat 1ms exported for twelve or thirteen years 
together, on nn average, near 00, 000,000 lbs. per annum, and 
has sometimes exceeded even 70,000,000 there can appear 
very little reason to expect much increase from this quarter, in 
the present slate of the cultivation. 

This view of the caso derives support from the belief of Sir 
John Malcolm in I8!W, that the increase of the cultivation of 
the plant hud not been great in Uuzorat since that country 
came into our possession, and from the estimate he gives of 
200,000 bales, or 78,400,000 lbs., as the quantity producod for 
export*. So also a comparison of the various statements made 
by Col. Williams, whoso very elaborate examination of the 
collectorato of Uarocho was made in 1H17, with those of Mr. 
Davis, the collector there in 1847, shows not only that but 
small increase has taken place in that particular division in the 
land cropped with cotton, but that nearly all was devoted to 
that article at the latter period, which had long before been 
estimated as fit for it *. 

In truth, the full cotton-producing power of the province 
seems to have been called forth by the revival, we may almost 
say the com men cement, of the export to England in 1813 ; for 
in 1817-1818 Col. Williams states* that " kuppas had of late 
years become a primary object of cultivation in this collectorato 
as well as in the adjoining pergunnahs, in consequence of the 
advance of its price from 45 rupees to about 70 rupees per 
bhar,"— equal to from %\d. to bd. per lb. for clean cotton. 

and aeason* nt nn Amount equivalent to 7»tJ llw. per nere ; and Mr. Stewart, collector 
of Burnt, gives an average which is equal to 84 f, lbs. per acre. 

1 The»e quantities include some Oandrish cotton sent by way of the Coomdnlmree 
Pan to Burnt. Bombay Report, page 13. 

1 On the Government of India, page 125. 

* In 1817-18 it may be deduced from the statement* of Col. 'Williams that about 
117,000 acres were cropped with cotton in Darocho: the average of ten years pre- 
ceding 1845 6 was, according to Mr. Da vies, 140,000 acres. Of 181,000 acrea (less 
some amonnt of unsuitable land) deemed eligible for cotton in 1817-18, nearly 
164,000 were actually so cropped in 1845 6. 

• Memoir of the Zilla of Baroche, 1825, page 41. 
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The tenour of these facts soarcoly loavos it to bo questioned 
that Guzerat is now supplying to us nearly all wo can expect 
from it, at least until great improvements, if such bo practi- 
cable, take place in its agriculture : and it is further evident 
that there is no such probability of addition to the 0| per cent, 
of our consumption, which it now affords, as ought to diminish 
in any degree our solicitude as to supplies from other parts of 
India. 

I proceed now to describo the great central cotton field of 
India, on which I apprehend the chief hope of a sufficient sup- 
ply must be rested, and to which the greatest efforts should 
relate. First, however, the following table will show from what 
ports of Western Iudia, and in what proportion from each, Bom- 
bay itself, and, through it, England, are supplied with cotton. 



|>ro|<ortton Mi|i|>lia<l of lb*, per annum > II*. p-r nunum ' nf 

li>Ul ctftiMimplMi lit mimmjiM lu lirtul i-K|x>ri l» nil 

fctktflaiiil. kiitflxibl. l\u< w. rlil. 

Prom Quzorat 6 88 30,050,077 50,873,ii39 

„ Concan 8-28 15,748.005 30,703,610 

„ Malabar and Canara . 1'20 5,081,723 11,084,583 

„ Cuuli and S«iuJa . . 0 58 2,703,120 5,307,430 

. . 001 50,000 110,300 

11-50 55.201,231 



Of these quantities that which at present chiefly interests us 
is the supply through the Concan, which very nearly represents 
tho amount we now receive from the vast area whose cotton- 
bearing capabilities I am about to discuss: this supply amounts 
to 34 per cent, per annum of our consumption ; or, if we mid to 
it the quantity brought through tho ports of Malabar and 
Canara, so as to include all which comes by way of Coomptah, 
we shall a little exceed the truth, and even then the supply to 
us from tliis part of India does not reach /> per cent. 

It may servo to point out the courses taken by this com- 
merce to subjoin the following table, which shows how much 

1 Hc|H>rt of 1848, |»igc 340. 
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each port of the Ooncan contributes to tlic gross export of that 
province lo Bombay, it being borne in mind that all which is 
exported from the Concnn is really derived from the area in tho 
interior now under consideration. 



Per cent, of the Ibi. per ann. Itw. per mn. 



totiil nirr.umption of •vcT.ijjc of total 

mm ' 
to 



of England. annual tuppjy export lo all 



Through Om<Tgnum,Tamponr, Mahim, f Rxtrrmely 1 « «<in QiVi 

ai.aHn«cin \ an mil. J 

Through Callinn 135 6,471,762 11,539,440 

Through Cnrnnja and Salaette ... — — — - 

Through Panwdl 1 54 7,891,427 13,178,886 

ml 

Snnksey to Kutnngcreo inclusive . J 

Through Viaindroog or Gheriah . . 010 936,344 1,669,626 

Through Mnlwan 0 16 719,748 1,283,343 

Through Sftwunt Warree — — 



Through ports south of Pnnwell from L i 2 



3279 15,748,924 



Here it is seen that the supply from Berar and the Deccan 
passes to Bombay chiefly through its dependent ports on tho 
conlinont, Callinn and 1'nnwoll, a small part of tho produco of 
the southern districts taking the route of Viziadroog or 
Malwan 1 . 



• These general conclusion*, expressed in so condensed a form, do not exhibit tho 
Tory remarkable increase of the export through the port of Cnomptah, in Cnnara, 
consequent on making a single road in the interior. The case is one of those which 
show the extraordinary effect of the opening of good roads in India, and consequently 
discloses some of the erils which now exist from the want of them. In 1839 40, 
Capt. Ditmns, of the Madras Rngtnoers, constructed a cart road from Bellary to 
Sirsce, a distance of 140 miles : the last-mentioned place is near the brink of the 
Great Western Ghauts, and the road from it to the port of Coomptah was still left 
unfit f<r carts. The traffic of the port rose in three years from 160,000/. per annum 
to 400,0001., and the customs' duties from 4622/. to 18,015/. The exports of cotton 
to Bombay from the districts of Canara, in which this port is situated (although the 
district itself grows no cotton), amount on the average of the seven yearn preceding 
tho o|iening of the road to abont 6,750,000 lbs. per annum, bnt on tho average 
of the six years following it lo 15,500,000 lbs. (Bombay Report, page 36.) Nor does 
any falling off in transit in other quarters indicate that this was a mere transference 
of traffic to a new route. On the contrary, from the Return of 1847, page 882, it 
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The evidence of the superiority of the country under con- 
sideration, in relation to the production of cotton, lies in the 
faot that it has always supplied that article largely to the rest 
of India, and on terms to the grower which have permitted it 
to be charged with very heavy costs of carriage to the points 
where it had to compete with produce of other quarters. 

The Europenn demand for the cotion cloths of Bengal, which 
followed on our virtually acquiring the government of that pro- 
vinoe in 1 7f>0, occasioned there a great incroitHo in the demand for 
raw cotton. This material had formerly been obtained from Suritt; 
but in 1783 the first importation was made from Mirzapore of 
cotton, probably the growth of Buudelcund and of the Pooab 
of the Ganges and Jumna 1 . The cheapness of this cotton, to- 
gether, apparently, with some interruption in tho supply from 
Ouzerat, occasioned, probably, hy tho then disturbed statu of 
Western India*, seems to have given to Mirzapore so great a 
superiority that tho supply from Sural, had reused for some 
time previous to 1780*. Although the cotton thus passing 
Mirzapore as the principal or only foreign supply of Bengal, 
consisted at first chiefly of the produce of Bundelcund and the 
Dooab, yet in 1789 that of Nagpoor and Amrowtoo* held tho 

Appears to bo on actual increase of product and of traffic: for whilu llic cotton 
despatched fur export from liellary to Cuddupnh in 18SU, flic your previous to the 
opening of tho roud, amounted to but 110,000 lbs., it reached in 1841-2 3 an average 
of more than 7,000,000. If the opcuiug of railways into the interior from Bombay 
were followed only with effects like those of Bcllary derived from a common road, 
and that not even continued to the coast, England would derive fr«m one-quarter to 
one- third of her supply from the interior of India, instead of only oue thirtieth, as at 
present. 

It should bo added that some other efforts have been made by the Oovrrnmcnt of 
Bombay to improve the transit across the (i limits, in the southern part of lluit 
Presidency, since the tables were compiled of which the results are given above. A 
rond mode by Oapt Del lloste up the Phonda Ghaut is likely to be very useful. 

1 Reports and Documents, 1836, page S3 8. 

* At that time the chief cotton districts of Uuxcrat were the scat of war between 
native princes. 

J Reports and Documents, 1886, page 352. 

4 Oomrawutty, often called, in these early accounts, Amsowtie. 
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first price, and constituted two-fifths of tho quantity'. Con- 
sidering the length of tho laud carriago from Nagpoor to Mir- 
znpore, 450 miles, and tho great oostliness in those disturbed 
times of that mode of transit, it appears certain that to com- 
pete successfully and permanently, as it did, with the produce 
of Surat, conveyed to Bengal by sea, and with that of Jalown 
carried to Mirzapore only 250 railos by the Ganges, the natu- 
ral capabilities of Berar must have been very superior, and its 
cotton must have been produced very oheaply*. 

To tho eastward, as wo have seen, this country supplied the 
manufactures of the Northern Circars. To roach this destina- 
tion tho cotton of Nagpoor must havo travelled by land 400 
miles ; of which distanco ouo-fourth, or ono-third, lay in the 
dangerous jungle, and most disorderly country, whioh occupy 
tho eastern part of the territories of the Nizam. Tho difficul- 
ties of Litis route were such as to contribute eventually to the 
cossation of the supply, and, together with the rivalry of British 
fabrics, to tho suppression of this Indian manufacture. The 
price remaining after deduction of tho probable cost of carriage, 
horo again shows tho great natural superiority of Berar. In 
1800 tho Government of Madras attempted to introduoe tho 
culture of tho Nagpoor cotton into their own territories, by 
offering to purohaso tho produce, at first, at Q GSd. per lb., 
to bo reduced after a time to 2 0 id. per lb. From this prico, 

1 Report* and Document!, 1836, pages 807 and 368. 

* Cotton of Nagpoor told at Mirtaporc, in the period from 1786 to 1789, tone- 
timet as low as 3 87 pence per lb. (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 3C8.) 
Then; is some reason to conclude, from the rates given by Sir John Malcolm many 
years afterwards as applicable to the troubled times which had commenced at the 
aborc date (Central India, ii., 370), that tho cost of carriage by land, with insurance, 
was then often as much as 1*. per ton per mile. If so, the price of cotton in Bcrnr 
could not hare been much more than Id. per lb. The price at Jalown, and other 
places on the Jumna, from 1706 to 1802, were from 1*8 to 2'3 pence per lb. (Re- 
ports and Documents, pages 10, 23, 27.) Again ; — the price of cotton in Baroehe in 
1789 was from 2"58 to 2*87 pence per lb. (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 10), 
at which rate, when carried by sea to Dcngal, it could not compete (although equal 
in quality) with Nagpoor cotton carried 460 miles by land and 500 more by rircr 
nivtgniioji, 

E 
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duly diminished by the cost of a most hazardous journey of 
400 miles, it may again be inferred thut the prioo in Beror 
was not much above Id. per lb. 

Southward, Mysore, and the western coast in the same lati- 
tude, were supplied, at the time of Dr. F. Buchanan's visit in 
1800, from the Dooab of the Kistna and Toongbuddra, from 
Dharwor, and from Bellary. Cotton from thoso districts was 
consumed by the manufacturers of Bangalore ; it was also 
forwarded in the courso of commoroo towards the south by the 
trading towns of Sira and Devauagiri, and to Mangaloro by tho 
merchants of Hyder N agar a. The price at Bangalore was 
8'82d. per lb,; the duties on the road OUd. per lb.; and car- 
riage, at the rate of lOd. per ton per mile, which seems not to 
havo been unusual, came, on a routo of 210 miles, to I'OSd. 
per lb. That the profit was high seems cortain from the risks 
occasioned by the state of tho country. Merchants wore ollton 
robbed of thoir goods in transit. When this was done by 
private thieves, the Government made good the damage, as 
part of the service for which it took transit duties ; but when, 
as often happened, the violence was done by armed bodies, 
stationed by the Government itself for the purpose, the mer- 
chant bore the loss 1 . Under these circumstances, the amount 
of V8d. per lb. left to the merchant out of the price at Banga- 
lore, after expenses paid, could not allow much more than Id. 
or l\d. per lb, for the original cost in Dharwar. 

Finally, to the westward, this tract of country formerly ex- 
ported cotton by way of Surat *, and there is reason to suppose 
that notwithstanding facilities afforded by the opening of the 
Thull and Bhore Ghaut roads, for adopting the less indirect 
routes to Bombay, this practice has ceased but lately, if at all : 
for Mr. Fenwick, writing from Kuuhur in 1810, to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Bombay, snys " I have also ascertained 
that cotton will not be carried to Baroche or Surat this year;" 

1 Prom various statements in Dr. Buchanan's Journey from Madras through 
Alyioro, &c. 

' Sir John Malcolm on the Government of India, page 107. 
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and the Report of the Bombay Committee, in 1847, page 13, 
states that, " Candcish cotton is somtimcs sent down by the 
Oomdabarreo Pass, into the Surat Collootorate, and thence by 
sea to Bombay." Now since the cotton of Berar is not mate- 
rially distinguishable in quality from that of Surat, it must be 
exported at a price much like that of the latter, and conse- 
quently its prico in tho interior must bo as much lowor than 
that of cotton grown near tho coast, as to counteract the cost of 
its 300 miles of land carriage. 

These conclusions, confessedly not of the most rigorous cha- 
racter, comport well with all information as to the prices of 
cotton in this great central region at different periods ; and I 
opprehend they go far towards showing that the great natural 
adaptation of this part of India for the growth of cotton, in 
whatever that adaptation may consist, has always enabled it to 
supply many other countries, both for domestic use and for 
manufactures, notwithstanding the cost and peril of long in- 
land journeys, during, perhaps, the worst period of the violent 
and changeful history of India. 

It is not difficult to define tho country to which these conclu- 
sions apply. On the west its boundary would bo found at 30 or 40 
miles eastward from the great Western Ghauts ; for I omit the 
successful oflort of Mr. Dickinson, at Joonccr, beoauso it was 
due to irrigation, which it is contrary to my present argument 
to count on 1 ; nor do I include the earlier successful attempt 
of Dr. Lush, in 1830 or 1831, at the botanical garden, Dha- 
porie, near Poonah, for too littlo is said of it for guidance \ 
But I admit tho largo growth of Bulwunt Singh at Ahmed* 
nuggur, in 1830 or 1831 sold in London at 5Jrf. per lb., 
nearly the price at the time of ordinary and middling Ame- 
rican 4 . Indapoor and Dharwar lie within tho boundary I have 
adopted. 

Tho opposite boundary is necessarily fonned by the jungles 

1 Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Bombay, July, 1843, page 49. 
* Reports and Documents, 1836, page 212. 1 Ibid., poges 180 nnd 212. 
4 Sir John Malcolm on the Government of India, page 126. 
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which cover the eastern parts of the Nizam's dominions, beyond 
which, eastward, are the Khond oountry, (yet very imperfectly 
known,) and the Northern Circars, which havo hefore boon 
shown to produco little or no cotton. Tito northern and southern 
limits require more detailed investigation. 

Mr. Mercer, disappointed in the olimato of Bdunolound, and 
the results of cultivation there, had oxprosscd a strong opinion 
in favour of the cotton-producing power of Berar, founded on 
a sample of its produco, whioh hud hoon sont to him '. Being 
placed at the disposal of tho Bombay Government, he was 
directed to observe, on his way to that presidenoy, the circum- 
stances affecting, in different places, the growth of cotton. His 
route was from Mirzapore, by Rewah, Jubbulpoor, Hoshun- 
gabad, Baitool, and Luckenwarra *. Avoiding details, his 
remarks are as follows. Between Mirzapore and Jubbulpoor 
he found little cotton grown; and in two instances, of which 
he givos particulars, the value of it was, in one case, 3 rupees 
out of 1 1£ less than that of Oomrawuttee, and in the other, the 
quality was equal hut to that of the poorest growth of Bun- 
dolcund. Only of a short distance in the southern part of the 
valley of Mayheer is any more favourable account given, and 
even here the local cotton is classed, though not all alike, with 
that of Bundolcund. From this valley to Jubbulpoor itself, 
although ho mot drovos of bullocks passing through with 
Nagpoor cotton for Mirzapore, and although the oountry was 
in one place " very luxuriant," and for three days' march 
"beautiful, and generally highly cultivated," yet there were 
" no cotton nolds." Leaving Jubbulpoor, he found tho country 
more decidedly "of a cotton character;" but he did not find 
much cotton cultivation, and only in tho neighbourhood of 
Hoshungabad is cotton noticed as a crop apparently deemed 
important by the cultivators, while even this importance again 
disappears in the journey to Baitool. 

Arrived, however, at Luckenwarra, on the Adjunta or Ny- 
hadree Range, — that is, having crossod that part of Borar 

' ltuturn of 1817, page 138. 1 IUturu of 1817, pngea 215 to 219. 
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wliich lies to the northward of that range, — he writes that in 
one part "cotton seems to be the chief cultivation," — "half 
the crop," — that " generally there is an approach to American 
cultivation, such as he had soon nowhere else in India," and 
speaks of the native cotton as " being already of a superior 
character." 

On his wny ho met considerable quantities of Oomrawnttoo 
and llingonghaut cotton proceeding to Mirzapore. He states 
that ho found the Oomrawuttce " of very good colour, fine, soft, 
and though uneven, of pretty good length and strength,"— 
" better, he thought, than fair Americans ; " — that from Hingen* 
ghaut, "of very good quality indeed;" — that from Arveo, "very 
good, just the saino as all the Nagpoor cotton ho had seen, of 
fair length and fineness, colour cxccllont, and, if a little bettor 
cleaned, certainly equal to good Mobilo, or Upland Georgia, 
with none of the harshness so common in the cottons of the 
north-western proviuccs " of India. 

The general result of his judgment seems to be, that, while 
in the northern part of his journey he found little or no en- 
couraging present growth of cotton, yet, that so soon as ho 
reached Berar, ho perceived a change of circumstances highly 
favourable to the purpose, — that cotton is largely grown thero, 
that the cotton of Oomrawuttce is at least equal in naturo to 
the fair common qualities of American, — and that the cotton 
of Hingcnghaut is superior by about 10 per cent, to that of 
Oomrawuttce. Theso conclusions are in exact accordance with 
all othor testimony, but havo horo tho pcouliar valuo of being 
the opinions of an oxporiencod Amoricnn plantar, sent out by 
tho East India Company, to improve tho cotton cultivation of 
India. 

The country to which these remarks opply is approximately 
defined by a line passing from cast to west a little south of 
Baitool. This line, continued westward, would take in but 
little more of Candcish than is now growing, and exporting 
cotton to advontage, while, perhaps, tho whole northern limit, thus 
laid down as a convenient straight line, may, perhaps, exclude 
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some small districts, as the Nerbudda, which under improved 
circumstances of transit, could contribute to our supply '. 

The southern limit includes Bellary. On the west it is 
marked by the Wurda River, (a tributary of the Toongbuddra, 
and through it of the Kistna,) southward of which all testimony 
agrees that no good cotton is grown, although immediately to 
the northward of it is the celebrated cotton district of Dharwar. 
On the cast the line approaches the Kistna, near Kumool. 
Cuddnpuh, to include which would have mado an irregular and 
uncertain line, may bo considorod an outlying portion of the 
figure so defined, that district and Bellary contributing to the 
export chiefly through the port of Goomptah, as has been 
already noticed \ The high land of Mysore, which commences 
immediately to the southward of theso limits, is too woll known 
to produce no cotton, to ponnit the boundary to bo carried 
further in that direction. 

The limits of the great cotton field of this part of India 
being thus pointed out, it remains to be seen whether the area 
so comprehended is, or is not, generally applicable to the pur- 
pose. With this view I proceeded to enumerate the places 
within it, which supply cotton for export by way of Bombay : 
for as the cotton of that port is sent indifferently to England 
and China, and little or nono is rejected as unfit for the English 
market, I apprehend that it will bo sufficient to show what 
parts of the country send approved cotton to Bombay. This 
argument is, I believe, only subject to the remark that, gene- 
rally speaking, the indigenous cotton grown in tho northern, 
and particularly in tho north-eastern portions of the nrua now 
defined, is better than that produced in the southern parts of 
it : but the latter is not so inferior as to cause its rejection. 

The following table exhibits the chief centres of districts 

1 It ii right to remark, in paring, that the cultir&tion of tho better tarietiei of 
tho plant is now extending eoneiderabijr in Candeieh ; iu progreea there hu at pre- 
terit the encouragement of Mr. Alexander Klphineton, now Collector of the diitrict, 
whow remarkable effort* and iuccete at Ratuagheery have been already noticed. 

" Page 47, note. 
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Kllichpoor 

Nngpoor 

Arvee 

Hingrnghnut 

Chntidnh , 

Woonce 

Ralygaom 

Oomrawtittee 

Khanigaum 

Mulcapoor 

Cnndeish, rnriotii districts 
chiefly to the south and 
edit of the Girna River . 

Kondehvarrec 

Kum Kaolec, probably Kow- 
lass 

N;mdair 

Buswunt 

« • • • 

Nizam's country, districts to 
the eastward of Wyraj and 
Barsce 

Bhcemthurce prrgunnah . 
Indapoor 

Shnlapoor «...«< 

Blmrapoor 

Drlgaum 

Dlmrwar 

Bellary 

Ouddiipah 



Lai. «. Long. R. 



1 



18* 

18, 
18 

17| 

1C> 

]fi\ 

16| 

16 

Hi 



ft 


*> 


211 


771 


21J 


791 


21 


781 


204 


79 


20 


79} 


201 


79 


201 


781 


21 


77J 


20} 


761 


20| 


7«l 


201 


74 


to 


to 


21 


75J 


18j 


771 


181 


77 


id 


771 


i»l 


771 


191 


7<| 



75J 

I 41 

75 

76 

761* 

7^1 

75 
77 
79 



1 Report of Bombay Cora* 
J mittee, Return of 1847. 

Mr. Fen wick. 

Report of the Bombay 



Report of the 
Committee. 



'Reports and Documents, 
183f5,pagesl88, 266,267. 
Sir John Malcolm on Go- 
vernment of India, p. 1 25. 

J Report of Bombay Com- 
\ mittee, page 55. 

(Letter of Collector of Poo- 
nnh to Revenue Commi»- 
■ioner, 23 Oct., 1841* 
Bombay Report, page 65. 



1 Possibly Nassiek might hate been included " When Government, in August, 
1 835, Issued orders for land to be free for five years, 8000 beegas were grown by 
the ryots in 1837: when tho home Government ordered this to be discontinued in 
1838, not one beegix wni sown, because the tax on the land was too high." — Antmtrt 
qfj. C. Ornnt, Esq., to the Affri Hortiettltitrat Society 0/ JUmbay, 24th Dec., 1839. 

1 Prodding* of Agri-Horticultural Society, Bombay, 1848, page 47. "A superior 
quality of cotton, which fetched a high price at Bombay," was raised, apparently, by 
t native. 

1 Letter from Capt Meadows Taylor, in charge of the district, dated July 18, 
1846. Extract: — "In regard to cotton the export" (from Shorapoor) "appears 
inconsiderable in comparison with the produce ; but a great deal is consumed in the 
country in local manufacture*, and much spun into fine and coarse yarn, for export 
to various places around, of which it is impossible to obtain any account This yarn 
is sold by the poorer classes, who spin it, at village markets, within and without the 
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which have supplied acceptable cotton to Bombay for England, 
and which, with one or two exceptions, oontinuo to mipply it ; 
it will be observed that they are distributed nearly over the 
whole of tho area markod out. The south-oastcm portion, how- 
over, too distant from Bombay, has, I believe, a truffio in cotton 
with Wallahjalmuggur, near Arcot, for export by Madras: some 
years ago I found this trade described in Bome papers at the 
India House, the trace of which I cannot now recover. 

An inspection of the map will show that tho aroa doscribod 
is so occupied with the districts of which the places hero enu- 
merated are the centres, that a calculation may fairly be applied 
to the whole, as to tho quantity of cotton, fit for English use, 
which may be derived from this source. The four angles of a 
quadrangle which may nearly represent this area are Bituated as 
follows : — 



K.W. 21 74 

N.B. 28 701 

8.W. 141 76i 

8.B. 16J T9 



The area thus defined, with a small addition for the outlying 
districts already mentioned, may bo taken as about 450 miles 
from north to south, with an averago breadth of 000 miles from 
west to east, the gross surfaco being, thoroforo, 135,000 square 
miles. If one-half of it is occupiod by mountain ranges, sites 
of towns, beds of rivers, and unsuitable soils, the other half 

boundaries* of Shorapoor, and to a great extent It ii only recently that cotton from 
tbe Shorapoor district* had gone, in any quantity, to Sholapoor for the Bombay 
market ; and aa the whole of the districts are extremely well adapted for it* cultiva- 
tion, I have no doubt that, with increased facility of communication and transport, 
the amount would be very materially increased. Tbe Shorapoor cotton at prcscut 
bears a low price, and tbe expense of its transmission renders profitable export very 
doubtful." 

" The districts to tbe south of the Eistnah, bordering on Shorapoor, in fact the 
whole of the fertile tract situated between tho Kistnah and Tooogbuddra Rivers, has 
at present no adequate market for its produce. Tho cultivators and merchant* 
sometime* send cotton to Sholapoor for sale, a* it is produced in Largo quantities, 
and some finds its way to D bar war and Belgautn. But the distance it has to go, 
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contains 07,500 square miles, or 40,200,000 acros, applicable 
to iho growth of cotton fit for English use. If one-fourth of 
tliis were cropped evory year, and tho produce were equal to the 
average of Guzerat and Candeish, or 100 lbs. per acre, the 
weight of the whole crop would be 1,080,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, or 2$ times the entire quantity annually consumed by 
tho manufactures of Britain, on the average of tho 13 years 
ending in 1840. 

But Indian cotton, of tho quality at present supplied, is not 
suited to more than 75 per cent, of our manufactures, — that is, 
we could take from India only 360,000,000 lbs. per annum 
out of the 480,000,000 lbs. wo now work up; so that this 
part of India alone, being probably capable of producing 
1,080,000,000 lbs. per annum, could grow for us three times as 
much as wo could take, and could thoroforo amply and fully 
stock us, even if we had no other sourco of supply, except for 
tho very lino varieties required by a small part of our manufac- 
tures. 

It is by no means, however, with a view to urging sole de- 
pendence on this area, that I thus oxhibit what appear to me to 
bo its great capabilities. A singlo source of supply of cotton is 
dangerous by its very singleness, whether it be situated in India 
or in America, or in any other part of tho world. But I ap- 
prehend that the great excess of capability to meet our wants, 
on their present scale, which is here disclosed, aiTords much 
more than reserve enough to compensate for any possible 
error of fact or argument, or to adapt the supply hereafter to 
any expansion of our requirements : and it is certainly a startling 
matter, that, from a country which might send us cotton enough 
to render us perfectly safo against tho consequences always 
apprehended, and often felt, of a contraction or failure of the 
American supply, wo now reccivo at most but five per cent, of 
our consumption. 

The remaining point, which ray further arguments require to 
bo ostablished, is tho price at which cotton can bo bought from 
the cultivator, at the various places within this area. Tho fol- 
lowing table will sufficiently illustrate this point: — 
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PI 



Nursingpoor, 
tat. 22f, long. 78| 

Chulca . . 
Hingcnghaut 
Chaudah . 



Khamgaura, in 
Bcrar 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Candeish 

Bcrsee . 

Sholapoor 



Shoropoor . 
Belgaum 
Dhiuwar 
(luduc(Dharwar) 



Date. 



1843 

1843 
1818 
1817 

ft. 1817 
to 1821 
wm one* 
1841 

j-1836 

1839 
1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1847 

1847 



} 



1846 



Price. 
Pence pet lb- 



1-50 

Lea 

1- 17' 
to L2Q 

to 12-26 
1U 08 
1 HZ 

2- 311 

to 

1-82 

1-72 
to 2lL2 

1-58 
to 2J1 

I 39 
to Lii 

isa 

to LS5 

to Lfifi 
l'2.t 

to l^A 
LS4 



1&9 
to 2i^D 

lOi) 
to 2^4J 



LIS 



1844 




1847 


LCI 


1843 


1-23' 


1846 


1-6P 


1843 


108 



Remarki. 



To tho north of, 
tho specified 
area. 

Ditto. 



Pnc tors' 

pricei. 



Price to culti- 
vator. 

|> Bazaar price. 

Baxaar price ; 
uficii brought 
great dia~ 
Uncoi, and 
sold through 
middle ruen. 



Aaihorlly. 



Mr. Mercer. Return 
of 1847, page 216. 



Letter of Mr. Penwick 
to Agri-Hort. Soc. 
of Bombay. 



Mr. Penwick. Letter 
to J. Chapman, 21st 
August, 1846. 



Mr. Blount. Letter to Mr. 
Young. 26th Peb.,1847. 
Mr. Colea. Report of 
Bombay Committee, 
jingo fifi. 
r. Coles. Aa abotc. 



i 



Letter of Capt Meadows 

Taylor to J. Chapman, 

July 8, 1846. 
Mr. Invcrarity. Report 

of Bombay Commute 

page ML 
Mr. Shaw. Return of 

1847, page 495. 
Return of 184 7, page 51 L 
Mr. 8haw. Return of 

1847, page 490. 



1 " In the year 1817 we purchased cotton at Chaudah at tho rate of 11 and IL 
rupee* the pullah of 120 pucka teen of fc\D rupees weight each " (1-17 and 1-26 pence 
per lb ), " nnd told it at Ooringa at an advance of 200 per cent Prom that period 
to 1821 it fluctuated from 35 to 150 rupees" (2 03 to 12 26 pence per lb), " and 
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Bearing in mind that many of these prices are greater than 
thoso received by tho actual cultivator, it can hardly be too 
much to affirm that cotton was had, or might have been had, 
at almost any place within the area designated, and at some 
beyond its limits, at prices varying from ]±d. to 1 jrf. per lb. 
The price of the same article in England, during the same 
period, has varied from flrf. to 4 \d. or 5rf. per lb. The practical 
question to be discussed is this — What has prevented the cotton 
of India from being sent to England under the operation of 
those prices ? 

/ once wu 200 rupees the pnllah" (1668 pence per lb.). " This wu owing to a very 

large qnantily having been burnt at the taking of Chaudah" (by the British, in 
Mny, 1818), "and tho distracted state of the country tome time, and two successive 
bad crept. The price, I believe, hat come down to the old etandard, which was 
teldom more than 20 rupees" (167 pence per lb.), "but often under it" 

" Por the extension of the cotton cultivation in the Wnrdah districts, we advanced 
money to the ryott to tet themselves up with ploughs, cattle, and other implement* 
of husbandry, and to feed them for the year. Upwards of one lack of rupees was 
advanced the first year we commenced our operations there, and the pergunnnhe of 
Woonee and Balygaom " (in the Nisam's dominions), " and some smaller ones, from 
ft wnstp sprung up ns if by enchantment The cultivations were extended to an 
unexampled degree { almost every village in these pergnnnahs was taken up, many 
of them, indeed most of them, previously deserted. Thotisnhds of ryot* flocked to 
their homes, which thoy had nbnndoned to avoid extortion and oppression, which 
they could support no longer. The villages were given out in Ijarah " (that is, the 
revenues let In farm), "in preference to former patellt, where they were forthcoming, 
for a term of five or seven years ; and, in short, in four years' time the revenues 
were raised from 50,000 to 150,000 rupees, the country at the same time rapidly 
improving." • • * « This district had an advantage ; the inhabitants had only fled 
ncrnss the river" (into the Nagpoor territories), from the oppression of the Nizam's 
aumils, and returned as soon ns assured of protection under Messrs. Palmers' 

(Signed) " B. H. FaHWiCE." 

* Mn Shaw remarks that the ryot, having mortgaged his crop at the rate of 25 per 
cent to the purchaser, does not get above 0 94 pence per lb. 

' The price given by Government at an inducement to the growing and superior 
cleaning of Orleans cotton. Prom an uncertainty at to the weight (candy) referred 
to, it it not quite certain whether thit price thould be 161 or 2 26 pence per lb.; 
probably the former. 
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CHAPTEIl III. 

CAUSE8 OF THE INCREASE OF THE EXPORT OF COTTON FROM 
INDIA TO ENGLAND UP TO A CERTAIN PERIOD, AND OF THE 
CE88ATION OF INCREA8E FROM THAT TIME. 

Thb question, as left at the close of the preceding chapter, is 
this — How happens it that, with proved aud moat abundant 
capability of growing cotton in contral peninsular India, at 
1 \d. to 1$ d. por lb., wo receive so litllo of it, although wo givo 
from 8d. to Sd. per lb. for this very article at Liverpool ? 

It seems to me to be of great importance to practical success, 
that we adhere closely at present to this simple form of the in- 
quiry, without being diverted from it by other subjects, which 
are doubtless of vast importance, but which cannot bo effectually 
dealt with until some previous changes have been accomplished : 
and it will be observed that the question of price really includes, 
for our present practical purposes, the effect of all others. What- 
ever the soil, whether garden mould, cotton soil, red soil, or 
even brick dust, or cast iron — whatever the climate, whether 
moist or dry, stormy or quiet, certain or uncertain — whatever 
the implements or processes of agriculture, whether rude or 
refined, of little avail or effectivo— whatever the government, 
whether strong or weak, violent or mild, efficient for pro- 
tection, or itself the greatest robber, British or native — 
whatever the land-tax, whether equally, honestly, and mode- 
rately assessed, or a mere legal name for extortion, limited only 
by evasion or resistance — whatever the supply of capital, 
whother plentiful, on equitable and considerate tonus, or on such 
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conditions ns to convert it into a mere engine for forcing from 
the cultivator the fruits of his exertions— whatever the supply 
of labour, whether abundant, intelligent, willing, hopeful, and 
energetic, or soanty, uninterested, and depressed — whatever 
the demand for cotton, whether constant and encouraging, or 
fitful and of little influence — still the fact remains, as the actual 
result of the sum total of the circumstances which have existed, 
and do exist, that cotton acceptable in England can always be 
had in the large markets of the country between the Eistna 
and tho Nerbudda for \\d. or 1 %d. per lb. 

And further; — whatever the condition of the Indian cotton, 
whether cloan or foul— whatever the charaoter of its fibre, 
whether soft or harsh, long or short, ovon or unovon — whatovor 
its quality compared with American, whether equal or vastly 
inferior — whatever tho pressure or lightness of the competing 
supplies — still the price it obtained in Liverpool was from 3d. 
to 5d. por lb.; nnd this price must have been so adjusted in 
relation to that of American cotton, as at once to afford the 
gauge of its inferiority, and to compensate for dirt, shortness 
of staple, and any othor ill quality tho cotton of India had, or 
can bo supposed to havo hiul. 

Tho argument which I purposo to base on theso prices will 
not bo much affected, I oouooivo, by any probablo changos of a 
merely economical character in India. If the measures here- 
after taken should increase the demand in India, tho price there 
cannot rise so materially as to check the demand, or render the 
future prioes very different from the past, if only sufficient means 
of transit for goods and porsons bo established, so that local 
capabilities may readily meet with tho means of being brought 
into action ; for in every district there are largo tracts of uncul- 
tivated land, equal to that which is cultivated, and everywhere 
there is abundance of unemployed labour. Although, there- 
fore, no doubt, fluctuations with a tendonoy upwards would at 
first take placo, and would, in fact, supply, in part, the needful 
stimulus to extension, tho permanent effect of an increased 
demand could only bp to bring the capabilities of the natives 
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and of their country into greater aotivity, and not, for a long 
time to come, to raise the price of the produce 1 . 

Nor does my argument in any degree overlook the great 
importance of improved culture, improved kinds of cotton, im- 
proved fisoal regulations, improved government, improved arti- 
zanship, or any other of the vast and varied amendments which 
must, in future, hear an intimate relation to this subject. I 
merely purposo to show that the first steps safely may ho taken, 
and praotically must ho taken, on the basis of tho prosout con- 
dition and supply of Indian cotton. My view is, that to make 
Indian cotton, and India itself, what we wish them to he, we 
must first deal with them as they aro. 

Returning then to the question— Why, under tho influence of 
such prioes as have existed, lias no more Indian cotton hoen 
brought to England? — I purposo, heforo entoring on the direct 
answer, to show hy what gradations and means, the supply from 
India has reached its present magnitude, helieving that the facts 
of the past, in this cose, afford the best available insight into 
the probabilities of the future. 

In the middle of last century our growing connection with 
India brought cotton fabrics into more general English use, to 

1 Two point* tempt discussion, but they are too rcmoto from the direct object of 
the present inquiry to permit mora th«n porting notice. An increased demand for 
cotton would necessarily work a change in tho revenue lyitem of tho Niiaiu's 
dominion!. Most likely, at first, tho authorities and their contractor* would attempt 
to tecure nil the advantage* arising from the increased demand ; the resistance to 
this attempt, in it* usual form, would consist in emigration to tho British and 
Nag poor territories, until their capabilities were filled up, or the Niinni 's system 
amended. Meanwhile the operation of the struggle could not greatly impede tho 
gradual increase of our supply. 

Tho other point relate* to the pcrmnttcitcc, or othorwiao, of the present rato of 
wage* in India. We ore in the habit of taking it a* an ultimate met, not to be 
further inquired into, that the Hindoo is content to work for id. or 8«\ per day. 
Why he is so content, and what change of contentment new circumstance* may 
bring about, we do not ask. I have seen the inhabitants of a Ghaut village far too 
sensitive to the possibility of a better bargain to permit any doubt of their being 
under the influence of the ordinary motives of humanity. I omit, however, further 
notice of this subject under a belief that any possible change will be too complicated 
in it* causes, and too slow in its progress, to affect our present questions. 
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the invasion of our ancient wont of linen and woollen. In 
1760, Arkwright, whether by the genius of an inventor or of 
on administrator, or of both, gave existence in England to the 
means of spinning more cheaply than Hindoos, with fingers of 
hereditary dexterity, and wants of tropical scantiness, could 
accomplish the task. Cotton to supply the new manufacture 
was obtained from several sources, none of which, nor all put 
together, could have kept pace with tho gigantic growth of the 
demand in these latter days. In 1703, America, which for 
three years previously had sent us its first little growth, en- 
quired, in Whitney's saw gin, the means of removing the chief 
obstacle to that rapid extension of its commerce in cotton, 
which has had in it so much to benefit both that country and 
England, and to give a lesson to the world 1 . Previous, how- 
ever, to that year, the attention of the Court of Directors was 
turned to the subject, and they directed their servants in India 
to pursue inquiries, and to take measures, which have been 
continued, with whatever effect, from that day to this. 
• During most of the loDg years of war which followed, America 
had the advantage of being a neutral power, and therefore of 
navigating the seas in safety — an advantage of which India 
was deprived through its connection with England. So serious 
was tho consequence, that from tho numbers and boldnoss of the 
French cruizers and privateers in the Indian seas, and from 
other like causes, freights in 1811 had reached 22/. per ton, 
equal, on a moosurcd ton of 1375 lbs. of cotton, to id. por lb. 

Moro oven than this: — India, ever sinco the rise of the 
English demand for cotton, had suffered an unusual aggravation 
of her chronic intcslino ovils. Not only did national war rage 
botweon her different states, but powers essentially predatory in 
their constitution overran her fairest regions, wliilo even im- 
mense bodies of armed men, organized avowedly only for 
purposes of plunder, sunk her to still lower depths of bitter 
suffering and desolation. In these calamities the great cotton- 

1 Commercial Tariffi, Part xxiii., page 484. 
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growing oountries of India fully participated, while America 
was not only enjoying all tlio advantages of peace, but was 
daily receiving the most important accessions of strength and 
skill, in the emigrating thousands who found, or thought, tho 
old world unsuitable to them. It was not before 1807 that the 
Embargo Act, passed by the Legislature of the United States, 
first interfered with a state of things so favourable to the growth 
of the American export of cotton, and not until 1812, nearly 
twenty years after tho invention of tho saw gin, and tho riso of 
the American cotton trade, that the war put an interruption 
of a couple of years to this remarkable progress. 

Nor, although the foots already enumerated seem enough to 
account for the event, should it bo forgotten that, while the 
trade of the United States was under tho stimulating guidanco 
of individual interest, that of England was in the hands of an 
oxclusive, or at least, a controlling corporation. Howovor such 
an institution might bo in accordance with tho views of states- 
men, and even with the publio feeling of those days, few will 
now deny that its inevitable tendency was to cramp, and limit, 
and regulate a trade which had a rival in the interests of the 
most enterprising and self- relying people on the fooe of the 
earth. Whatever was adverse in the condition of India was 
aggravated, in a measure, by the restraints wliich wo, in our 
wisdom, put upon oursolvos. 

Tho effect of the very different situations of India and Ame- 
rica was to repress the export of cotton from India to England, 
and consequently, also, the growth and improvement of it for 
export From the beginning of the demand in 1780, to the 
American embargo in 1807, tho quantity received in England 
from India reached, in tho most favourable year, 1700, a highly 
exceptional one, to only one-sixth of our total imports, while 
in the greater number of years it amounted to tho merest frac- 
tion, and in some there was none at all ; on the average of this 
period tho imports from India amount to littlo more than one 
twonty-fifth of tho total import, or ono-tonth of that supplied 
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by tlio new industry of America 1 . It was only under the 
pressure of the loss of the American import, from war, that Unit 
from India rose above this low level ; and in 1809, 1810, and 
1811, large shipments took place, chiefly, however, of a specu- 
lative character, and leading to great loss from the restoration 
of the old supply ; but, oven when most stimulated, the receipts 
from India never reached to a sixth of our total imports, or to 
a third of the supply from America. Immediately after tins 
effort it fell even below its former standard, and in 1813 be- 
came nearly extinct ; in the last-mentioned year, indeed, no 
cotton whatever was shipped for England at Bombay *. 

But from this year, 1813, the improvement, with indeed 
some intervals of depression, has been marked and pormanent ; 
and the proportion of Indian cotton received in England, to 
that from other quarters, which was established within a few 
years of that date, has been maintained, on the whole, through- 
out the period. I propose, therefore, to take 1813 as the date 
of tho practical origin of the Indian export, as 1 703 is assumed 
for that of tho American, and to inquire into the rate and 
causes of the increase from that time. 

Tho iirst remarkable fact is, that our import l'roin India lias 
increased since its virtual origin in 1813, with a rapidity not 
very dissimilar to that from America, in tho saino number of 
years following 1703. Taking the four years from 1842 to 
1845, both inclusive, (so as to avoid on the one hand the year 
1841, when the closing of the China market threw an ad- 

' RcporU and Documents, 1 836, parts xv. and xvi. Commercial Tariffs, part xxiii., 
p. 484. 

* The only other remarkable event in relation to this subject, which need be 
noticed, ii the large occasional exports from Calcutta after tho peace, which were not 
•ncccttfnl, and which have been succeeded by almost a cessation of the trade. Ex- 
travagant prices were given in Calcutta, under the stimulns of the demand for cotton 
in Bnglnncl which followed the restoration of pence, tho value and permanence of 
which stimulus there had been no previous experience to show. To such an extent 
did it opernto, thnt Itengal cotton was, for several years, carried to America to he 
employed in ndnltrrnting the cotton of tint country. — WiUon'i External Commerce 
qf Bengal, page 24. 

F 
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"dltional quantity on England; and on the other, the year 1810, 
one of peculiar depression from drought and other causes) our 
average import from India was 78,600,000 lbs. per annum ; that 
from America for 1822-25 (the same years relatively to 1703) 
was 1 1 8,000,000 lbs. 1 In viewing this as some indication of the 
relative capability of India to grow cotton fit for English use, 
it must be remembered that the American growers had hardly 
any rivalry to keep down their export, while the export of India 
had to rise against tho poworful and practised opposition of 
America, already in chief possession of tho market — that Ame- 
rica was within a distance of England short and easy in com- 
parison with that of India— that American cultivation was 
often upheld and extended by the direct aid of English capital, 
an advantage never enjoyed by the cotton cultivation of our 
eastern fellow-subjects — and that mechanical and scientific aids 
of all kinds were at the command of America, but not at the 
command of India. Notwithstanding these great advantages 
on the side of America, she overran India, in 20 years, only in 
the proportion of 118 to 73 J. 

The export of India, like that of America, has been extended 
in the face of continually falling prices. In 1813 the price of 
Surats at Liverpool was from 1*. &\d. to 1*. Qd. per lb.; in 
1820, from Ojrf. to 1«.; in 1824, from 5j</. to Hd.; in 1830, 
from 8d. to tid.; in 1840, from id. to 6c/.; in 1845, from %\d. 
to B^d., and in 1840, from i\d. to Qd.* Notwithstanding tho 
fall which, with oscillations indeed, has prevailed from the 
beginning, the import has reached an avorago of between 
00,000,000 and 70,000,000 lbs. per annum. 

This incroaso, I bcliovo, is not to be ascribed to any im- 
proved quality or conditiou of the article. It is admitted on 
all hands, that the early imports of Indian cotton were at least 
equal in these respects to the latest, and the complaints on 
these points, in respect of the indigenous cotton of India, are 
as loud now as they ever were; it is also worthy of remark 

1 Burn't Cotton Btotutlci, Table 17. 

* Buni'i Cotton Sutiitic, page* 21 and 22. 
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that the import of the cotton of India, with nil its hereditary 
and unmitigated faults, has risen so high, against the con- 
stantly-improving produce of America. 

Nor has this commerco risen in consequence of cheaper pro- 
duction in India ; for a comparison of prices, at different years, 
will show that no such variations of price have tnken place as 
can account for the effect, or as bear nny considcrahlc proportion 
to other causes. It is true that, at the beginning of the period, 
the interruption of our commerce with America did occasion 
in India, nut only great attention to the subject on the part of 
tho authorities, but, for a time, a very considerable rise of 
prices in the few districts which were accessible to the increased 
demand. This advanco of price does not seoin to havo boon 
tho cause of a permanent increase of supply, except, perhaps, to 
sorao extent in Ouzcrat ; or indeed to have reached the interior 
of Peninsular India at all. Mr. Fenwick bought cotton at 
Chandah, in 1817, at ljrf. per lb., a rate which was only en- 
hanced afterwards by local and violent causes, and which was 
subsequently again established. Nor, amongst the notices of 
price of cotton in tho district I havo defined, is thoro auy trace 
of a price, in ordinary times and in ordinary traffic, from that 
period to the present, higher than about 2jrf. per lb., while it 
has commonly varied during the whole period between 14^- and 
2d. The ryot now receives for his cotton a price not very dif- 
ferent from, certainly not less than, that ho obtained while 
native governments ruled thoso parts of India without British 
supremacy, and before the setting in of the English demand for 
tho staplo'. We havo, thoreforo, not to look horo, as wo may 
in America, for increased cheapness of production to account 
for increased cnpahility of exportation, at least in rospect of tho 
part of India more particularly under consideration. 

1 A complete diicnaiion of this subject would require a mass of details wliicli 
would loo much interrupt the argument The demnnd from England raised tho 
price temporarily in Bengal, in Guxcrat, and in the southern territoriei of Madras. 
This advance took plncc at different periods in each of these districts, and has been 
followed by a return to the undent prices, without leaving any considerable perma- 
nent effect behind it, except in the increased cultivation of GnieraL 

F 2 
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The causes to which we may Attribute the increased power of 
export, in the faco of diminishing prices in England, are, T be- 
lieve, those which affect the costs incurred in the operations 

equisite between the grower in India and the spin tier in Eng- 

and, and they are, I think, the following : — 

I at The mil in freights; 
2nd. The fall in exchange; 

3rd. The pacification of the country, and the consequent diminution of the 

danger and cost of carriage within India. 
4 th. The change of route, by which the cotton it moro cheaply curried to the aca. 

The two first items, which arc also thoso that affect transac- 
tions as botweon India and England, require but brief notice 

1. Fall in Freight . — Tho year 1813, which witnessed con- 
siderable diminution of the dangers of marilimo commerce in 
tho East from war, was soon followed by tho great European 
peace. The chief causos of tho excossivo rates of freight accord- 
ingly ceased to operate, and tho long-diseotuuged enterpriso 
of England soon sought fields of occupation in the commerce 
of India, then partially further opened by the modifications of 
the exclusive trading privileges of the East India Company. 
The consequences are seen in the following table of freights. . 
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to 2-70 


1818-19 
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to 131 


1826-27 
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to 6 
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to 105 


1880 


••• 


• * 
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Authorities 



War. ItcporU and Documents, 1836, 
page 41. 

Letter of P. Garnac Brown, Esq., 
attached to the Memorial of the 
Merchants of Cochin, page 57. 

Wilson's External Commerce of Den 
gal, page 47. — Prom Calcutta. 

Wilson, pagu 16, " the highest rates 
given" — " lower by 00 or 70 per 
cent, than for the previous twenty 
years." 

Wilson, page 47. 



Loose estimate by Court of Directors. 

ttep. and Doc., 1836, jingo 181. 

1 Taken at 1 375 lbs. of cotton to tho ton of 50 cubic foot, a rate which scums to 
have existed earlier than 1832 (Ucports and Documents, page 207), and is in use ut 
the present time. 
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to 


4 0 
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Tho foregoing tnblo, it will bo obsorvod, employs, in the 
earlier poriod, for want of bettor information, a few rates of 
freight from Calcutta ; it is boliovod, however, that they may 
bo applied to Bombay without material error. 

Leaving out of account the war rate of 4rf. per lb. or 25/. 
per ton in 1811, it cannot bo too much to assume that in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, freight to England from Bombay, cost 15/. 
per iusured ton of 1375 lbs. of cotton, or 200rf. per lb. : but 
tho ritto for sovorul years previous to IMIfi, does not boo in to bo 
on the avorngo much more than 0'Crf. per lb., and was often 
much less. Tho fall in freights, thorefore, I estimate at 2d. 
por lb. 

2. Fall in Exchange. — Here again for the earlier part of 
tho period, I have to resort to statements strictly applicable to 
Calcutta, but no doubt practienlly true for Bombay also. The 
following table gives the rotes of exchange in terms of the 
Sicca rupee, from Wilson s " External Commerce of Bengal ;" 
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the additional column shows tho corresponding value of the 
Company's rupee (\% of the former) which is now in gouo- 
ral use. 



i Rujioe. Computy'* Itupoe. 

a. <L t. d. $. d. $. d. 

1818 14 fi 8 to 2 0 2 6 to 2 6 94 

1814-15 2 9 to 2 10 2 6 04 to 2 7 87 

1815 16 2 8 to 2 0 2 6 to 2 6D4 

1816 17 2 7 2 6 06 

1817- 18 2 7 2 5 06 

1818- 19 2 6 2 4 12 

1819- 20 2 6 » • 2 412 

1820 21 2 3 2 1-81 

1821- 22 2 2 2 037 

1822- 28 2 0 1 10-50 

1823- 24 1 11 1 0 56 



Since tho last year in this table, tho oxchango has varied bo- 
twoon 1«. 8\d. and 2s. 1 ; tho fair average ahout which it has 
oscillated boing, apparently, tho bullion value of the Company's 
rupee, or 1$. lOrf. ; between this rate and that of 2s. (id. for tho 
same rupee which prevailed at the rise of tho permanent export 
of Indian cotton to England, the difference is 8d. per rupee, or 
36 per cent, on the value ; which ratio applied to the probable 
export price at Bombay at that time, of (t'l(kl. per lb. enhanced 
that price to the English importer, by 2'2ld., rendoring tho 
real price in England, 8'37</. por lb., besides freight and 
charges. This whole augmentation of 2*21 d. per lb. has now 
disappeared, and by so much are charges diminished under this 
head, in comparison with those of 181 3— 14. 

3. The Pacification of India and the consequent Diminu- 
tion of the Cost of Inland Carriage and Insurance. — In 
1813 India was afflicted with troubles, commotions, and deso- 
lations of extreme bitterness and severity. Chieftain against 
chieftain, prince against prince, wero engaged in the struggles 
which followed the decline of the Mogul Empire, and the pre- 
dominance of the Mahratta power; whilo from Uio bands of 
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military mercenaries, alternately employed and destitute, whioh 
this state of tiling produced, sprang thoso tcrriblo devastators, 
tho Pindarrics, and evon these woro recruited from the very 
cultivators whom their monstrous excesses had driven from 
bouse and field. Individual security was at an end ; law and 
right wore often powerless in even tho least afflicted parts of the 
country. Only by tho fall of the Peishwa, tho subjugation of 
the Mahratta rulers of Mnlwa and lJcrar, and tho cntiro sup* 
pression of the Pindarries in 1817 and 1818, was this cala- 
mitous state of things brought to a close; it had continued, 
with increasing severity, for more than twenty years. 

The rates of carriage which prevailed during tliis period of 
turbulence and insecurity are given by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his " Memoir of Central India." 1 Omitting those by cart, which 
are evidently invalidated by an error in the weight of the load, 
thoso which apply to the much more customary conveyance by 
bullocks are as follows : — 

Carriage per Putin pot 

Too per Mil.. Ton per Mile. 

From Indore to Btirocho 1 0 90 . . . 5-97 

„ Indoro to Chota Odeypoor ... 1 6 05 . . . 6 02 

Carriage and 
Duttt* together. 



I. d. 

Prom Indore to Oomrowulto© 1 7'00 

„ „ to Hoehungnbnd 4 190 

„ „ to Hyderabad 1 7 38 

„ „ to Jhanii : — 

Groceries 0 7 44 

Cloth 0 11 16 

„ „ to Kotnh : — 

Groecrici 1 167 

Cloth 1 2-79 



The great inequalities of these rates doubtless arose from tho 
greater or less danger and difficulty of the routes ; for instance, 
the route from Indoro to Hoshungabad, to wltich the extreme 
rate of 4*. 2d. per ton per mile applies, lay directly through the 

■ Vol. ii., |*gc 370. 
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chief haunts of the Pindarries. Judging from all the facts, it 
can hardly be doubted that although cotton was a coarse and 
common article, the cost of couvoying and insuring it amounted 
in those days to Is. per ton per mile, an assumption which do- 
rives support from a comparison of such prices of cotton at 
points distant from each other as the published records of the 
timos afford But the cost of carriage from Oomrawuttoo to 
Mirzapore in 1840 was not more than 4rf. per ton permilo*, 
and for tho groator part of tho distanoo transit duties no longer 
exist. Tho difference, or 8d. per ton por inilo, computed on 
450 miles, comes to I' did. per lb. 

From Mirzapore to Calcutta the transit was then, as now, by 
the Ganges. In the absence of information applying directly 
to the date of 1813, we may obtain some insight into tho cost 
of conveyance and other intermediate charges. In 1706, the 
value of cotton at Jalown (near tho Jumna River) was 187 d. 
per lb.; tho same cotton realizing in Dengal 538</. por lb. 3 ; 
the difference, which was partly profits, partly duties now 
abolished, and partly cost of carriage, amounted to 8'50rf. por 
lb., or on 650 miles 1207rf. per ton per mile. This, however, 
was a troubled period in that part of India, and our conclusions 
may be more safely drawn from the fucts of the succeeding 
years, although they are loss distinctly givou. In 1802, the 

1 For instance, Nagpoor, or Iliiigcnghaut, cottou was sold at Miraaporo, in 1780, 
at 4'59J. per lb.; (Reports and Document*, 1836, page 868,) and thia is the 
latest prico I have met with of Berar cotton at Mirxaporo in thoso times : the 
earliest local price at Ohandah, near lliiigenghnut, is that of air. Fen wick, in 1817, 
which gives \ '\7d. per lb. The risk of error, iu comparing prices at dates so distant, 
is diminished by tho probability, arising from the state of the country, that no great 
change of price had taken placo in the interval, and from the fact that siuco that 
time the price has not greatly risen, being about 1'5<<. per lb. in 1843. (Re- 
turn of 1847, page 216.) The difference between 4*594. at Mirzapore and Vl9tt. 
at Chandah, or 8'24<l. per lb., gives 1*. 5d. per ton per mile for carriage, insurance, 
and profit, on the 450 miles of the journey. 

1 Report, Maps, and Tapers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 54, on the authority of a letter of Colonel Sleeman to J. C. See, also, Mr. 
Mercer's Report, in tho Return of 1847, pngo 210. 

* Reports and Documents, 1836, page 16. 
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price nt Jalown and other places on the Jumna, was from l OOrf. 
to 2' SOd. por lb.'; and, as late as 1832, it seems to have been 
at Calpee, in the same district, I 'dGd. per lb." During this 
period the price at Calcutta was ordinarily about 8jrf. or Ad. 
per lb. 1 This prevailing state of things was only interrupted 
in 1817,1818, and 1 8 1 9, by excessive speculations for England, 
during which tho prico of cotton was doubled at Calcutta, and 
at tho places of growth in the valloy of the Gangos; from which 
advance, however, it afterwards fell to its old standard. Taking 
the difference of price in 1813, as that between 2d. at Jalown 
and S$d. at Calcutta, the charges and profits amounted, on the 
060 intervening miles, to Od. per ton per mile, of which scarcely 
loss thnn id. per ton per inilo can be set down as the oost of 
carriago on the Ganges in 1813. Tho present cost of conveying 
cotton down the river, from Mirznpore to Calcutta, is 1 £ rupee for 
four maunds, which, reckoning the river distance at 500 miles, 
is equal to 0"47rf. por ton por milo: the difference, or S'6Sd. per 
ton per mile, on 600 miles, comes to 0"l0d. per lb., as the pro- 
bable decrease in the cost of carriage of cotton on the Ganges, 
from Mirztiporo to Calcutta, since 1818*. 

Tho total probabld saving, since 1818, in cost of carriage of 
cotton from Borar, if tho route had continued to bo by Cal- 
cutta, iriay therefore bo stated as follows - 

Pence ptrlb. 

From Bcrnr to Mirznpore, diminutions of cost of land carriage, 
duties, At, Sd. per ton per mile; equal to 1'61 

Prom Mire* pore to Calcutta, diminution of cost of water carriage, 
353d. per ton per mile ; equal to 0 70 

Total diminution of cost of carringo from Bcrnr to Calcutta . 2 40 

4. Change of Route.— The European demand for the cotton 
fabrics of Bengal seems to have been greatly augmented in the 

1 Rep. and Doc., 1836, pp. 24 and 25. * Rep. and Doc, 1836, page 235. 
5 Wilson's External Commerce of Bengal, page 66. 

* Sutement of M. Rustomjee, in " Railways in India," by an Bngincer, 1847. 
Williams and Co., page 68. 
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latter half of the last oentury, or at least to have then greatly 
inoreased the traffio in the raw material between Berar and the 
marts on the Ganges; and this trade continued undiminished 
until the rapid extension and improvement of the English 
ootton manufacture, after the restoration of peace in Europe, 
first restricted the demand for Indian calicoes, in Europe and 
America, and then superseded those fabrios in their own coun- 
try. The export of oaliooes from Bengal, in 1816-7, was of 
the value of 1,650,004/. sterling; in 1820-7, a spaco of teu 
years only, it had fallen to one-sixth of that value, reaching 
but to 285,121/.* The latter date will he referred to shortly 
as that of the rise of the commerce in cotton between Berar 
and Bombay. 

The outlet afforded by the manufactures of Bongnl for tho 
ootton of Bornr was tho most favourable ono which existed in 
1818, and for several following years. The trado with tho 
Circare had tho groat disadvantage of a route which led for noar 
200 miles through unhealthy jungle and a disturbed country: 
to some extent Hub disadvantage was shared by the route to 
Surat The countries to the south, Madras and Mysore, were 
supplied from the south of India, and from the country about 
the Kistna and Toongbuddra. Tho outlet by Bombay, now 
used to so great an extent, led through countries then tho seat 
of hostilities between the Government of Poonnh and tho 
British, as well as of disputes amongst the Mahrattas them- 
selves, which eventuated in tho fall of tho Peishwa; the cus- 
tomary disorders of tho country had become aggravated by the 
looseness of the corrupt, needy, and tottering government; the 
transit duties afforded every petty local officer ample pretext 
and opportunity of oxtortion; the Ghauts wore yet uncrossed 
by more made roads than tho single ono at the Malsej, made, 
or more probably restored, by Nana Furnevees, and even that 
was reached by difficult routes from tho north and cost, and ltd 
to a bod route through tho Coucan; tho Concan itself, of a 
climate inimical to the men and cattle of tho interior, and an 

1 Wilfoni External t'onuumc of Ih-ngal, frngc 7 Tiililc*. 
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outlying and inferior province of tlio Mogul, and afterwards of 
ttio Mahratta Empires, was covered with wild forests, almost 
destitute of water in its northern part, through which the more 
direct line between Berar and Bombay would have led; and 
finally, if cotton could have reached Bombay through all theso 
difficulties, it would then have met in competition that of 
Guzorat, cheaply earned to Bombay by sea. Nor is it at all 
unlikely that theso difficulties so operatod as to prevent mercan- 
tile* men at Bombay, in those days, from even knowing what 
kind or quality of cotton Berar could supply, and at what prices . 
it could be bought 

In time this state of things was improved. In 1818, the 
deposition of tho Pcishwa placed most of the territories to be 
traversed in the hands of tho British Government, which until 
that period had no permanent footing even in the Concnn; tho 
termination of the internal dissensions of the Mahrattas was a 
conscqucnco of the same event; nnd tho establishment of the Bri- 
tish administrative rule, whioh, though not always well-advised, 
or even just, was firm, methodical, and clean-handed, and con- 
ferred on tho country a degree of internal security which it had 
rarely boforo enjoyed. In a few years tho effects of tho ohango 
becamo visible ; and in 1 824-0 an attempt was first made, 
by wealthy nativo merchants, to oslablish a traflio in cotton 
bctwoen lierar and Bombay. In this enterprise it appears 
Sir Jamsetjee Jcejecbhoy took the lead, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by Knrna Sunkur, Gopaljee, Runmal Sunkur', and 
Viccajeo and Pestonjeo Meorjoo*; the last-mentioned firm, and 
possibly somo of tho others, had long been engaged in largo 
transactions with the interior, not only of a mercantile character, 
but in the renting of government dues over extensive districts. 
After a few experimental trips the trade became permanently 
established, a result promoted, no doubt, in a very material 
degree, by tho great falling off in tho demand for Borar cotton, 
occasioned by the decline in the manufactures of Bengal, under 

' Letter of T. Willinmion Rumsey, R*q , to Lord Whnrnclifle, 1846, page 32. 
1 From information obtained lit Bombny. 
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the competition of England, to which I have before adverted. 
From this date, aboat 1826 or 1828, tho trado in cotton between 
Berar and Mirzapore has decreased, and is probably now sus- 
. tained chiefly by the consumption of that article by the vast 
population of the valley of tho Ganges. Tho exportation of 
cotton from Calcutta to England shows also a marked decline 
from the sarao date. 

Since this period, tho opening of tho road by tho Bhoro 
Ghaut in 1831 , with somo improvement in less important ronds, 
the partial introduction of carts, and the abolition of tho transit 
duties in the British territories in 1837, have given additional 
facilities to the trade. The present amount of cotton brought 
to Bombay through the Goncan is, on on average, 1 8,000 tons, 
or 40,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which probably two-thirds 
are from Berar. 

The saving effected by the chango of routo may be thus 
exhibited: — 

Pence per lb. 



Present cost of conveyance from Berar by land to Minapore, 450 

mile*, at id. per ton per mile ; equal to 0 80 

Present cost of conveyance from Miraapore to Calcutta by water, 

600 milci, at Q'i7d. per ton per mile; equal to 0*10 

090 

Present coat of conveyance from Berar to Bombay 1 , 1593J. per ton; 
equal to 0 71 

7l9 

Betide* this, it ia stated to me, on higb mercantile authority, tliat 
•hips are tailed 1/. per ton more cheaply from Bombay than from 
Calcutta, which on 1375 lbs., the measured ton of cotton, ia 
equal to , 017 

Total saving by change of route 0 36 



No doubt some figures have been employed, under the two 
last heads, for which only probabilities and inferences can be 
quoted; the evidence, however, I apprehend will be deemed to 
show that they cannot be far from the truth, and that tho state 

' iU-port, slaps, and Tapers of the U. I. P. U. Co., page 69. 
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of things which thoy dcscribo is, on the whole, that which has 
existed: they supply, I think, tho best light on tho subjeot 
which con be obtained, unless the records of the India House, 
and of private commercial firms in England and India, were 
searched for specific facts. 

Taking, then, these figures as sufficiently proved for present 
practical purposes, the results, briefly recapitulated, are as 
follows: — 

Pence per lb. 



Fall in freights 2 00 

Fnll in exchange 2*21 

Fall in cost of carriage 2'40 

Diminution of coat by change of route 0 36 



Total diminution of charges between the Indian grower and the 

English spinner, from 1813 to the present time, say 7rf. per lb. 6 97 ' 

Since the prico of Indian cotton in Livorpool has fallen since 
1813 not less than 10//. per lb., the estimated saving in charges 
just exhibited is no more than was requisite to enable the ex- 
port from Berar to maintain its existence; and a confirmatory 
consideration will be found in tho fact, that the greater part of 
tho fall in tho chargos took place in -the early part of the 
period following 1813, and contemporaneously with the greater 
part of the fall in tho prico of Indian cotton at Livorpool. 

This series of facts appears to me to afford two incontrover- 
tible inferences: — 

1. That the origiu and extension of the export of cotton from 
India to England, and tho magnitude it has now attaiued, of 
00,000,000 lbs. per nnmun, are not to ho attributed to any extra- 
official efforts of tho Government, however costly, perse voring 
or judicious, but entirely to the spirit of morcantilo enterprise, 
and to the influence of ordinary mercantile considerations, 
operating in an improved state of India, whioh was brought 

1 In my evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on the cotton 
trade of India, in 1848, I estimated this at only 6*45 pence per lb.; further 
examination leads me to bclicTO that tho statement now guen is nearer the truth. 
The principal alteration is in the effect to be attributed to the fall in the exchange. 
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about by the Government, acting in its own proper character 
of conservator of the public pence and of private security . 

2. That the difficulties removed, which would otherwise have 
wholly and long ago put an end to this export, are entirely of 
the class of costs intervening between the Indian grower and 
the English spinner, and have not permanently affected, in any 
appreciable degree, either the cotton itself, iu its quality or 
condition, or the price obtained for it by tho grower. 

I shall next proceed to show that the further extension of tho 
export from Borer is now prevented by a reniaiuing difficulty 
of the same class as those which havo been removed. Tho 
conclusion may safely bo extended to all central peninsular 
India, since the cost of carriage is sufficiently alike in tho dif- 
ferent parts to produce the same goneral effects in each of them. 

In considering this part of the subject, we shall havo to deal 
with much smaller figures than heretofore. While Indian oot- 
ton, whioh had been bought from tho grower at id. or i$d. per 
lb., realized in England lOd., 15rf., or Itid. per lb., — and while 
the cultivation and preparation of cotton in America was an 
art still under continual improvement from experience, and a 
pursuit which afforded ample room to all comers, the changes 
downwards would necessarily bo large and striking. But the 
price of cotton has latterly reached a general standard, which is 
so low, that its occasional depressions, when they occur, render 
the crop less profitable in America than Unit of many othor 
articles; and variations very small in comparison with those 
which formerly took place, will now afford, or destroy, a suffi- 
cient mercantile inducement to the oommerce. One-tenth of 
Id. per lh. has perhaps as great an effect on the course of 
tho cotton trade, under present circumstances, as tho entire id. 
had at the beginning of the period just reviewed. 

The import of cotton into Bombay from Berar and Central 
Peninsular India in general, through the Concan, has been 
stationary for some years. In 1880, twelve years from the 
origin of the trade in cotton between Berar and Bombay, this 
import through the Concan had reached to 31,000,000 lbs.; 
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in 1845, nine years later, it was only 28,000,000 lbs.; the 
average of that nine years was 34,750,000 lbs. 1 All the causes 
of increase I have pointed out (except the abolition of the transit 
duties in 1837) bad been in operation some years previous to 
1830; and it seems clear that, notwithstanding their effect, the 
export ceased to increase, through the influence of some other 
difficulty, which they did not remove. Tho great remaining 
incidental cost is that of carriage, which I purpose to show is 
the particular difficulty that prevents further increase. 

Before we go to the question of cost, it may be right to ad- 
vert to the probability that, even independent of cost, the present 
means of carriage are not susceptible of material augmentation; 
so that if any amouut of cotton were grown, stacked, and 
actually bought for export in Berar, wo should still derive no 
benefit from it, from the impossibility of conveying it to tho 
coast. 

Mr. Fonwick* gives an instance occurring in 1843, in which 
he failed to deliver 5000 bullock loads of cotton at Bombay, 
through failure of carriage. In 1840, the drought prevented 
the employment of bullocks enough, and consequently ships 
lay in the harbour of Bombay, waiting in vain for the cotton 
which had boon bought in the interior. More or less of such 
disappointment occurs in every season, and from different and 
eveu opposite causes. Rain too early, too scanty, or too plen- 
tiful; — drought; — epidemics amongst the cattle; and many 
other varieties of misfortune, contribute to render the transit 
uncertain, insufficient and costly. It is needless to dilate on a 
subject which has latterly had so much attention as this, and 
on which ovory traveller in India can tell bis own conGrmatory 
story. But as a matter of calculation it is worthy of note, 
that as 18,000 tons of cotton, the quantity now brought down, 
require 180,000 bullocks to carry them; and as this quantity is 
but one-tenth of tho annual traffic both ways, between tho coast 
near Bombay and the interior, it follows that 1,800,000 bullocks 

' Report of the Bombay Committee, page 31. 

1 Report, Mnps, find Papers of the G. I. P. R. Co., poge 69. 
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per annum must pass by the few routes which the practicable 
passes of the Ghauts permit to be usod, in order to carry that 
part of the traffic which comes under cognizance of the customs, 
to say nothing of any other. It may well bo apprehended, 
therefore, for reasons altogether -independent of cost, that the 
country, receiving no rain for eight months in the year, would 
not easily bear an addition to the immense droves of pack cattle 
now employed, and that any attempt to increase them would 
only rendor pormanont and usual, that which now occasionally 
occurs, viz., an exhaustiou of the water and forage on tho road. 
Works of great extent, accompanied by equal increase in tho 
growth of forage, could alone obviate this difficulty, if pack 
cattle continue to be employed. Carts would mitigato but not 
remove the evil. 

If, indeed, a rise of price in England were to tako placo, 
sufficient to justify the inland transit of cotton to Calcutta, and 
othor points on tho coast, at a greater expense than to Bombay, 
some relief in point of quantity might be obtained ; but that 
rise, to induce the adoption of such an additional route, must be 
considerable and long contiuued ; and after all we should ob- 
tain only a mere fraction of the produce of the Deccan, while 
we need to have possible command of the whole. 
' Cost alone, however, is sufficient to account for tho present 
restriction of tho export. The following table exhibits the 
facts on which my argument is founded. Its purpose is to 
show that from 1841 to 1810, the only years for which requi- 
site facts are available, carriage by bullocks has often left the 
importer at Liverpool with little profit, and not unfrequently 
with a loss, while carriage by railway, all other things remain- 
ing the same, would have left in almost every case a profit suf- 
ficient to induce continuance and extension of tho trade. In 
order to show this tho table gives — 

1. The factor 8 price at Khamgaum, in Berar, from in- 
formation given me by Mr. Fenwick, and printed in tho Iioport 
of tho Parliamentary Committoo of 1818, page U57. 

2. The constant addition of 03d. por lb., of which Old. is for 
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transit duties in the nativo states in the interior', and 0'2rf. 
per lb. for tho expenses of screwing the cotton into bales, and 
shipping it (it Bombay. 

3. The freight from Bombay to Liverpool, from the price 
currents of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, taking the 
highest and lowest during tho months from February to June, 
in which tho cotton of tho interior arrives at Bombay, and cal- 
culated at tho established rate of 1375 lbs. of cotton in each 
measured ton. 

4. Two columns of cost of inland conveyance from Kham- 
gaum, of which tho first is that by bullocks, as given on the 
authority of Mr. Fcnwick, in the Report of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, page 58, with the constant addi- 
tion of 02G2<Y. per lb. for attendants, boat and bunder 
charges, &c, &c, on the authority of Mr. Cowie, of Bombay; 
the second is the charge by railway, calculated at 2 %d. per ton 
por mile on 303 miles, the distance from Khamgaum to Bombay, 
and amounting to 0"372rf. per lb. Remarks. — The difference 
between those two columns would show the saving, in cost only, 
by railway. If tho railway char go wcro reduced, as in timo it 
might bo, to 2rf. per ton por niilo, tho cost would be 0"27</. 
per lb., effecting an additional saving of O ld. per lb. 

5. Two columns of prime cost at Liverpool, tho first with the 
cotton conveyed by bullocks, tho second when convoyed by 
rail. Tho manner of forming these is very obvious, being 
by adding the previous columns together, taking tho column 
for bullock carriogo in ono caso, and that for rail carriago in 
the other. 

G. The prices of Surat cotton in Liverpool. And 7. The 
same of American Uplands, on the high authority of Mr. Burn. 

8 and 9. The average import and export prices at Bombay 
from pages 31 and 25 of the Report of tho Bombay Committee. 

1 Vnrying, at timet, from one-fifteenth of Iff. to one-fifth of Iff. per lb., 
hnt avemging nbnnt one-tenth of Id. Pnrl. Rep. of 1848, page 380. In 1839 
the increased demand for, nnd the ndvnnced price of, cotton seem to hnre raised them 
to 0 823ef. per lb. 

0 
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Remark. — A confirmation of the general accuracy of the state- 
ments given in this tablo will bo found in tlio agrcomcnt within 
practical limits, of the sum of columns No. 1, 2, and 4 A with 
No. 8, the import price of Bombay, dorived from an altogether 
different source. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the least and greatest 
prices and costs for each year aro given in separato linos, and 
that the lowest and highest costs at Liverpool are made by add- 
ing all lowest and highest costs togother respectively. 

Soveral important inferences would be deduced by a oareful 
examination of tho tablo, of which I shall notice only those- 
more immediately connected with my principal object. 

Tho columns 5 A and 5 B give the lowest and highest prime 
costs in Liverpool, without profits in Bombay ; tho first whon 
the cotton was carried by bullocks, at the rates actually existing 
in each year ; the second on tho supposition that it had been 
carried by railway at 2\d. per ton per mile, including oharges 
of delivery, &c. Now on comparing the first of these columns 
with that of the prices of Surat cotton at Liverpool, it will be 

NOTB ON TABLB, Paos 82. 

It it to be regretted thnt facts are not forthcoming which would have sYiown the 
state of the trade during the increase of the export from Berar through the Concan 
to Bombay op to 1830, and thence to 1840. A few particular*, however, which are 
gnthered from several quarters, will throw some light on this period. In 1836, the 
factor's price at Khamganm wo* u much as 2'304cl. to 2 38W. per lb., nearly 
double the usual price ; but this, after expenses paid, could have borne very little 
profit nt Bombay, where it wm hut 2084»f. per lb. : it wns oxported, however, 
at n prico of 3'fi20</., unci sold in Liverpool at from fijif. to 8<f, In 1830, tho price at 
Khamgnum bod fallen to 1 *3 1 7cZ. per lb., at which timo 1177d. per lb. was 
said to be a prico satisfactory to the cultivators of Gnndcish. Tho Bombay import 
and export prices nt this time were 3'110rf. nnd 3*585r/., and the Liverpool prices 
4Jrf. to Q\d.; exportation to Bngland accordingly increased to 1841, when the losses 
exhibited in the table occurred, nnd the export declined to 47,000,000 lbs. in 1845, 
and in 1846 the Bombay committee wns appointed. Since the last period in the table, 
the scantiness of the American supply, the increase of the Lancashire consumption, 
and the consequent rise of price, have raised again the Indian export — hare, in fact, 
added another instance to the viciasitndes of the Indian market, occasioned by tho 
immense preponderance of the variable American supply. 

O % 
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found that in 1811, 1842, 1843, and 184ft, four years out of 
six, the highest prime cost in Livorpool, by bullock, excoeds 
the lowest sale price of Surnts in that plooo, even though no 
profits were taken in Bombay. It must, therefore, havo hap- 
pened that the habitual state of the export of cotton from Bom- 
bay to Liverpool was one of risk, uncertainty, and discourage- 
ment ; often, no doubt, groat losses occurred. But if the same 
comparison be made with respect to tho next column, viz., that 
which gives the primo cost at Liverpool, on tho supposition 
that the cotton had been carried by railway, only two cases of 
the kind occur, viz., in 1841 and 1815, and oven in thoso two 
the loss would have been diminished in one \d., and in the 
other \d. per lb. The influence of these two very different 
conditions of the trado can, perhaps, hardly bo overrated. Tho 
export to England, which, under tho stimulus of considerable 
profits, had risen in 1810 to 81,000,000 lbs., and in 1841 to 
104,000,000 lbs., declinod in 1845 to 17,000,000 lbs. The 
overwhelming influence of American prices at Liverpool 
placed it beyond the power of the trade of India, earned on by 
bullocks, to sustain the competition ; but, even with that influ- 
ence against her, Berar, with a railway, could always havo 
held her place in the market, and would rarely have gone 
without a profit. 

The same character of uncertainty and of insufficiency of 
mercantile inducement has marked the transactions in cotton 
at Bombay. Comparing columns 8 and 0, it will be observed 
that in the later years of the series the export has not always 
exceeded the import price ; and that, on the wholo, tho mercan- 
tile community of Bombay have not had tho motives for ex- 
tending the export, which aro to be found in other departments 
of commerce. 

It simplifies very much tho character of tho argument to ob- 
serve, that tho mere money difference between bullock and rail 
carriage would havo rcmodied this state of things, and would 
have converted a hazardous into a certain trade ; nor docs it 
appear likely that the existence and effects of the railway itself 
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would so havo changed tbo circumstances as to invalidate the 
inference ; for, since abundance of unoccupied land and labour 
are available in the interior for the extension of the supply, an 
increase of the demand could not hnvo greatly or permanently 
affected tho cultivator's price, whilo tho profits of the inter- 
mediate agents would always havo been under a degreo of 
control, by means of facilitated communications, to which they 
cannot now be subjected. 

But while I prefer to restrict my argument to the effects of 
tho mere money saving by tho railway, and consider it a very 
fortunate circumstance for the progress of India that tho case 
may rest safely even on that low ground, it would bo doing 
great injustice to the subject not to advert to two additional 
and very obvious considerations : — first, that tho foregoing 
computations suppose a railway rato of 2jrf. per ton per milo, 
a rato which, in time, would certainly be reduced, and the re- 
duction of which would add very much to tho certainty of all 
these operations ; secondly, that the vast collateral advantages, 
scientific, commercial, and governmental, which would of neces- 
sity follow upon tho action of tho railway, would probably 
much outweigh its inoro direct and computable effect. The 
combined committco of government officers and merchants ap- 
pointed, in 1810, by tho Government of Bombay, to investigate 
tho state of tho cotton trade, state it as their opinion, page 22, 
that the costs, losses, deterioration, delay, and disadvantages of 
all kinds, incident to the present mode of inland conveyance, 
"can hardly he less on the average of tho year" than Id. per 
lb. if so, tho argument 1 have employed is most firmly esta- 
blished; for even the difference only between that cost and loss 
and the charge by railway, a difference amounting to |ths (or 
0'G25) of Id. per lb., comes to 20 or 30 per cent, of tho cost of 
the cotton in Berar, or sometimes to 15 per cent, of its value 
in Liverpool, and is nmplc of itself for profit. 

Without, then, taking into account the important considera- 
tions of rapidity of commercial operations, certainty nnd spocd 
of intelligence, immunity from pilfering and deterioration, and 
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other advantages inseparable from railway transit, which, however 
important, are not easily expressed in figures, I eonceive we have, 
in the foregoing facts, a basis on which to rest our future argu- 
ments and expectations, as to the measures to bo taken for 
ensuring an increase of the supply of cotton from the interior 
of India : and I purpose to take as proved the following propo- 
sition, viz., that, with a railway, the indigenous ootton of central 
peninsular India, of its present condition aud quality, would 
have a safo and constant market at Liverpool, which it has not 
had, and could not have had, while employing the presout 
means of conveyance. 

My next object will be to examine the consequences of a 
certain, open, and oonstant market in England for the nativo 
cotton of this part of Iudia. 



CHAPTER IV. 



KFFRCT8 IN INDIA OF A CONSTANT MAHKF.T FOR INDIAN 
COTTON IN ENGLAND, AND OF IMPROVED MEANS OF TRAN- 
SIT IN INDIA. 

In the present circumstances of India, the effect of an open and 
certain trade on the quantity of cotton produced and exported, 
is too obvious to need much remark; but as it is the first indis- 
pensable step in the whole series of improvements, it is neces- 
sary to examine its mode of operation. Immense tracks of 
country now waste their vast fertility in the production only of 
jungles and forests, the demesne of wild beasts, and the sources 
of malaria, still more deadly than they; while men, in all 
quarters, put forth but half their powers. The first consequence 
of a material reduction in the cost of carriage must be a greater 
demand for cotton in the interior, with or without an ndvance 
of price. In cither case, but moro rapidly if accompanied by 
an advance of price, moro land comes into cultivation, while 
more people become engaged in furnishing the supply and 
dependent on being employed in it: wealth comes into the 
country as an absolute addition to former wealth, being the 
creation of labour formerly idle, and of lands formerly worso 
than waste: new wants and new tastes are awakened: and thus 
a new degree of dependence on the new industry is established in 
the usages and feelings of the people. The further the supply of 
the present kind of cotton, or of auy kind of cotton, is carried, 
the more intimate becomes the connection between tho Indian 
grower and the English spinner ; and the more tho English is 
made to overweigh tho native home demand, the more strongly 
will tho native agriculturist feel that his personal success 
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depends on securing and improving liis British connection, and 
the more vividly will ho feel the necessity of conforming to the 
requisitions of the English market, the more correct will his 
knowledge of what that market demands hocoinc, and tho 
greater will ho his means of adopting whatever improvements 
the case may at any time seem to require. 

This is no mere sketch of an imagiuary progress ; it is tho 
real history of the growth and management of cotton in Ame- 
rica. (Soo Soahrook on tho Growth of Cotton ; or, lloports of 
Board of Trade, Commercial Tarifl's, part xv., pages CIO to 
620.) Even so late as 1820, the cleaning and preparation of 
cotton for market in the United States, seems to havo been little 
less careless and incomplete than that now practised in India. 
But the American planter has always depended on, and has 
been ahlo to trust to, tho English and othor manufacturing 
markets; ho has therefore constantly exerted himself to retain 
and improve tho advantages to he derived from the connection ; 
and I conceive that whenever wo induoe any considerable 
number of the natives of India to place themselves in the same 
state of dependence, by affording to them tho samo certain ad- 
vantages from it, we shall find them making tho samo efforts 
and effecting the same improvomonts as wo have witnessed in 
America 1 . Wo shall thou liavo, not merely the partial and exotie 
attempts of a few govommoiitofTioors, merchants, or philanthro- 
pists, but the caro and labour of the people themselves, exerted 
in their own proper business, and under the inducement of their 
own proper and well-founded hopes. Facts seem to warrant 
tho conclusion, that a change in tho means of carriage from 

' Quzcrat, with cheap sen carriage, may scetn to bo n caso to the contrary. Tho 
truth, however, appears to be that the China market atU on tlio limited produetiuii 
of Ciuzerat just as tho Indian heme market does on tho growth of the interior; it 
affords a demand for cotton grown in the usual and least inconvenient way. Our 
real difficulty in India as to quality is, that our present demand goes no further than 
that any cotton, which might otherwise have come to us, can easily be merged iu the 
homo consumption, or disposed of in somo less critical market. When our demand 
goes permanently beyond thnt limit, in any district, the quality will improve ; and, 
I bcliovo, not until then. 
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bullocks, or even carts, to railway, will assuredly afford, and is 
tlic only moans of affording, such certainty and profit to tlio 
commerce in cotton between Bombay and the interior of India, 
as will necessarily put into action this infallible process of spon- 
taneous and wide-spread improvement. Happily, too, the pre- 
sent state of the intornal traffic of western India is such as to 
render this first step safe, and even highly profitable, on its own 
account; so that even its entire failuro in relation to cotton 
would entail no loss as to the capital employed in the attempt. 
It is not often that tho first movement in so great a change oan 
« be taken with such an absonce of risk. 

Special causes of depression, or measures of improvement, 
havo been alleged or urged by different parties; and it may be 
proper to inquire into tho effect of improved means of commu- 
nication on each of them. 

The establishment of European agencies in tho cotton dis- 
tricts would become at once less necessary and more practi- 
cable than at present. This measure, which has been much 
urged by gentlemen whose official position and prospects leave 
thorn littlo opportunity of estimating tho inducomonts and 
anxieties of a mercantile life, seems not very likely to bo prose- 
cuted to any great ox tent while tho chances of a favourable 
issue in tho English market, of the transactions to bo entered 
into in tho interior, remain so small and uncertain as they havo 
been for the last several years. Any European really compe- 
tent to such an undertaking would make bettor uso of his time 
nud means at tho presidencies, without incurring tho risks to pro- 
perty, health, and life, which a continued and isolated residence 
in tho interior now involves. These risks would be materially 
diminished, indeed, for tho most part removed, by the adoption 
of an improved modo of transit; and, from their nature, they 
can be diminished in no other way. Whenever this is done, 
agencies iu tho interior will naturally spring up, as privato 
interests require them. 

It docs not, however, seem at all necessary to look exclu- 
sively, or oveu principally, to European agency, for tho exten- 
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sion of the trade in cotton between Bombay and tho interior. 
That trade as it now exists is chiefly tho work of native enter- 
prise ' ; and the stop put to the increase of that trade of late 
years is clearly traceablo to causes which native enterprise, as 
at present instructed, is not able to remove. Whenever those 
causes are removed (and only the establishment of improved 
means of transit can remove them) thoro is evory reason to con- 
clude that the same native commercial onorgy which has raised 
tho cotton trade of Bombay to its presont magnitude, and which 
carries ou tho great internal commcrco of India, will neither bo 
found backward to associate itself with European intelligence, 
as it has iiitherto done, nor unequal, with that associated in- 
telligence, to carry the trade in ootton, between the interior 
and the coast, to any extent which tho English consumption 
may require. Tho ordinary and natural oourso of business 
establishes in America all needful agency ; and so it docs in 
India, wherever a fair hope of profit leads to the effort. 

These remarks will not be understood as undervaluing the 
establishment in the interior of an improved system of agency, 
whether European or native. Nothing can be worse than tho 
present state of things. Tho great money lender makes ad- 
vances to the little money lender, and he in turn to the culti- 
vator. The oultivator, bound by inextricable indebtedness to 

1 " The exporter! of cotton to the coast arc chiefly opulent individuals and nativo 
finni of Bombay. They hare gomashtas" (agent* or factor*) "who have located 
themselves at Khamgaum, from whence they tend out subordinates to the several 
purgunnahs, to make advances to patella and substantial ryots of villages, about two 
months previous to the gathering, at 2 per cent, per month. Such security is taken 
as can be got, and they deem good, usually of mahajuns, or able and wealthy patella 
themselves. They likewise purchase cottou from the mahajuns who aro settled in 
the kuabas, and almost every respectable village in the country, these mnhnjuui 
having made advances to the ryots in the umilar way. 

" When the cotton begins to come iu, the principal talookdars and mahajuns of 
large towns and pcints meet and fix what is called a 'Sahookars' price,' and receive 
the wool from the producers (cleared from the seed) at the kusba or point, or, 
according to agreement, at the village itself. They take a discount of ono rupee per 
nug (about Q-\d. per lb.), on account of the advances made by them."— Mr. Fintcul 
to tht Agri ilorl. Hoc. qf UomUiy, 16th Dec., 183d. 
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his immediate creditor, cares little for his crop beyond its satis' 
fying the immediate claim on him. The little money lender 
takes the crops of, perhaps, 100 cultivators, and the great 
money lender the collected crops of, perhaps, 100 little ones: 
all aro mixed together, and no one man feels for himself much 
of the consequences of faulty cultivation, of negligence, or of 
fraud. A system simpler and more direct, which would place 
on tho ryot's own interests the conscqucucos, for good or evil, 
of his own conduct, can only be the result of cheap, speedy, 
and frequent communication, both personally and by letter, 
between the seat of the oxport commerce and the producing 
districts of tho interior. 

It may be admitted that nativo agency, and indeed the gene- 
ral spirit of nativo business, aro too often marked by an enger 
and uncalculating desire to grasp great present advantages, 
without regard to the effect on tho interests of others, or to 
futuro general results; nor does tho native moral codo supply 
any serious check to this tendency. The evil is greatly aggra- 
vated by tho continual and universal indebtedness of the people, 
who often plunge themselves for life into dependence, by the 
expenses of groat family occurrences, as marriages, and tho 
like. But if we aro to hopo for any remedy short of the gene- 
ral elevation, moral and intellectual, of the whole people, bor- 
rowers and lenders alike, we can only oxpect to find it in 
facilities which admit others to the samo field of enterprise, — 
those who, with a truer calculation of their own interest, or a 
moro considerate regard for that of others, shall act upon a 
sounder and safer system. If European forosight and fooling 
will hero operate to any better effect than native usage and ex- 
perience, better means of transit aro indispcnsablo to givo the 
glowers and the consumers of cotton the resulting advantages. 
While the commercial transactions of the interior are shut up 
to Europeans by mere difficulty of access, we must be content 
with any consequences we may Uuuk fit to ascribe to tho cha- 
racter and tendency of native money lending. 

In every view, therefore, of tho relations of knowledge and 
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capital to labour, which can be effected by the extension of 
European intercourse with the interior, the improvement of the 
means of transit is the great indispensable step preliminary to 
all substantial advance ; and this step taken, the way is opea 
for the natural and proper operation of those interests which 
everywhere else, when left to their unfettered action, employ 
eventually the fittest and best agencies, and place them where 
they can most contribute to the general good. 

Improved cultivation, better vnrietios of tho cotton plant, 
and irrigation, class themselves togothor, being to sotno extent 
affected by the samo considerations. 

The published papers of the East India Company exhibit on 
their face the difficulties which beset attempts to establish theso 
improvements in tho gcnoral usage of the country ; and thoy 
point, not very obscurely, to the cause of them. A rural popu- 
lation, not raised by extended intercourse abovo a very limited 
range of desires, cannot wish very earnestly for changes in a 
system which, as it stands, supplies all they feel to want. The 
men themselves must be opernted upon by means of that which 
they already practise and approve, before they will perceive the 
desirableness of improvements, or suppose they possess tho 
power of effecting them. Food, very scanty clothing, and often 
worse habitations, constitute at present tho chief possessions of 
tho majority of the Indian growers of cotton : a few hoarded 
rupees or jewels, and the means of making fumily shows, are 
tho utmost of their hopes. These matters, small as they are, 
they fear to lose by chango; nor are they likely to acquire 
courage until some expectation more to be relied on than tho 
English market shall awaken their onergies,— tho English 
market, always a mystery to thoin, and sometime* worse. 

Not, indeed, that tho Hindoos are insensible to the motives 
which ordinarily operate on ourselves ; but in present circum- 
stances tho facts to supply the motives do not reach them. 
Whenever positive and obvious advantages, within their com- 
prehension and means of attainment, have been presented to 
them, the change which has followed has surprised all who 
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lmve witnessed it But to nsk tliem to adopt improvements 
which, however important and certain of success in our better 
informed judgment, seem to them to have no certainty of either 
success or profit, is to hope that they will follow a course which, 
in the same case, wo ourselves should certainly avoid. If a 
Manchester spinner wcro desired to alter his machinery, and 
disturb all his connections, in order to supply some new article 
for a half mythical city in central Africa, from which tho de- 
mand was now for all ho could mako, and then (the reason un- 
known) for none at all, there can be little doubt that he would 
act exactly as the growers of cotton in India have done. The 
difference would be merely that between disorganizing a mill of 
a thousand hands in one case, and misapplying all that a man 
lias, although his farm be but of ten acres, on tho other ; in 
each case it is the risk of all that a man has. 

Here then, obviously, is one great source of the difficulties 
which have hindered the introduction of improvements, and 
which have rendered of so little effect the efforts for this pur- 
pose, persevered in for seventy years by the East India Com- 
pany. Latterly, indeed, soino bolter prospect of succoss has 
shown itsolf in the South Mahratla Country, Candoish, and 
Coimlmtoro; for tho laborious and long-continued exertions of 
men to whom much public gratitude is due, have at length 
afforded, in a small degree, and artificially, in a few districts, 
that better information and have raised that more hopeful spirit, 
which an effective system of transit would have spread all over 
tho whole country, as ono of its earliest, most natural, and most 
certain consequences. 

Looking, however, at the proposed improvements themselves ; 
— improved cultivation requires both increased capital and im- 
proved implements ; — and since tho natives of India have evinced 
a remarkable carefulness of observation as to natural facts, and 
often no littlo skill in their rude application of those facts to 
their owu purposes, it would appear that capital and implements 
are really the great remaining necessities of Indian agriculture. 
The poverty of India is briefly discussed elsewhere; the absence 
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of mechanical skill in the rural districts is an impediment of tho 
most serious character, which clogs every step in ndvanco, and 
is found in every quarter of the land '. The latter, I apprehend, 

1 The village system of India, although ail mi ruble for ita primary and proper 
purpote — that of municipal government — is, I believe, chargeable with being the 
origin of ao much of the evil* of that country as has resulted from the extremely low 
state of the village artisanthip. In other points of view, also, this system is well 
worthy of careful attention. In the purity of this system each village is a corpora- 
tion, we may almost say a republic, having a less intimate relation to the general 
government than the members of the village have with each other. The officers 
charged with the municipal government are the potel, or head man ; the chouguln, 
his assistant ; and the koolkurnoe, or accountant ; with tome subordinates. I use 
the terms employed in the Microtia country; the officers are the same, under dif- 
ferent names, in nearly all parts of India. So far the system, as to my present 
argument, is not to be impugned. But besides these officers, the village maintains, 
also, at puilic offietrt, and paid like the others iu grain or in lax -free- lands, a baud 
of artisans. Of these, which, with the washerman, astrologer, bard, dancing girl, 
wntcr carrier, Ac., should number twenty- four, when the list is full, the carpenter is 
the bond ; next to him comes the blacksmith : tho goldsmith and assayer of coins, 
the shoemaker, the potter, the barber, the leather rope maker, the butcher, also figure 
in the list AU these are supported by the village as public servants, the number 
being curtailed of the lessneedful ones, or the appointments doubled or trebled, as 
the magnitude of the village may require. The remuneration, besides a portion of 
land free of impost, is by a stipend of grain, commuted sometimes for money, from 
each cultivator ; in return for which customary services are performed. In the case 
of the carpenter and blacksmith these services extend, I was informed, to all work 
required by the repair and, I think, construction of implements, welb, and other 
matters connected with cultivation ; but not to work required by the repair or con- 
struction of bouses, or other purposes. 

We shall easily understand this system if we consider it as a method devised, in 
the early ages of India, for providing fur the wants of the inhabitants when the 
villages were remote from each other and difficult of access, and money was almost 
unknown : and down to the present day the isolation of the villages from each other, 
during several months of tho year, by unbridged full watercourses, and the labour 
and difficulty of transit nt all times, has strongly tended to pcrpctuute tho system. 
On this plan a community might subsist, and enjoy a given low scale of conveniences 
and pleasures, almost without intercourse with other villages, and without the use of 
money. But just because it did supply a system of co-operation, by which that given 
low scale of enjoyment could be maintained without intercourse, did it also prevent 
that growth of desire and of effort which is indispensable to social advance ; it stereo- 
typed tho India of that day, and contributed to cause that ubsciico of roads, and of 
the remains of them, which shows how few of those essential means of improvement 
India has over possessed. 
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would bo in no othor way so certainly and generally remedied 
as by Iho ostiiblisluuciit of a means of transit which requires 
varied mechanical means of the highest order, and which should 
lead to tho gradual supcrccssion of that system by which tho 
endowed artisans of a village aro secured from competition and 
rendered almost independent of their skill for a living. A state 
of society, new and highly improved in many respects, must 
result from the use of means of intercourse which the natives 
of India never have enjoyed, and one of its first consequences 
cannot fail to be the establishment of that indispensable pre- 
liminary to improved cultivation, a higher style of village 
artisan8hip. 

It is yot uncertain, as to some important parts of India, 

Nor hiu it» influence on individual art* and artisans been less important or remark- 
able; nnd tho village carpenter nnd blacksmith (whote ikill ii io important in 
England, but which from iu being invariably enjoyed we can here to little appreciate) 
are in India often tho most inexpert nnd inefficient of men. Here and there it found 
an enterprising genius, who, breaking the ancient bound*, imitatei well and laudably 
the work and plans of the Knglish; but these are indeed few and for between. The 
plough, the drill-plough, the enrt, nnd the well of a Mahratta testify too plainly to 
tho state of the mechanical arts where an agricultural population most needs them. 
Surely wo cannot wonder that artisans, who have little to hope for from improve* 
mcnU, nnd nothing to fear from competition, should be at no pains to improve them- 
selves. 

While the village system has been materially infringed by successive governments, 
and especially by our own, in the distribution of and right to lands and municipal 
offices, (subjects which do not come within the range of the present remarks,) it has 
remained, in most parts of the cotton districts, in its ancient force as to artisans ; and 
I conceive that one of tho effects of the railway system will be to bring into every 
village affected by it such a knowledge of the contrivances and appliances of other 
countries, nnd such means of obtaining them, as will first put the hereditary and 
stipendiary village artisanship of India to full proof of its capabilities, and then, if 
needful, supply its defects. This natural result was promptly illustrated by the patel 
of a village, to whom I put this question: — "Suppose I brought you a plough very 
superior to your own, but one the like of which your balowty blacksmith could not 
make ; what would you do?" " Stop his balowty allowance till he could," was tlie 
reply. Without anticipating so violent dealing with the system as this, it cannot bo 
doubted that, under tho influence of railways, all the great disadvantages of that 
system must eventually disappear, and the plough, cart, and well of the Mahretta 
ryot become as efficient as those of an Bnglish former. 
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what difference of culture is required for the successful use of a 
different variety of tlio cotton plant; nor is it at all certain that 
the properties of the American plant are not as much dependent 
for their preservation on suitable cultivation as on their spooifio 
original character. Probably even the indigenous plaut of 
India is capable, under suitablo culture, of supplying a produco 
far more acceptable than tho present, and porhaps as appro- 
priate to some purposes as that of Ainorica to others. Desirable, 
thcroforo, as tho introduction of improved varioties may bo, it 
can scarcely be doubted that on improved cultivation, whether 
of one kind of cotton or the other, must improved produce 
ultimately depend. 

If we look to any one measure of improved cultivation as 
more important in India, and yet of more difficult attainment 
than any other, we sliull probably select irrigation. Nearly 
every experiment tonds to show that, in some way or other, not 
yet much understood, the due supply of moisturo, whether to 
the soil or the air, neither too much nor too little, nor at im- 
proper times, is an indispensable element in the means of a 
successful growth of cotton. The natural advantages of the 
countries of suitable temperature, both in India and elsewhere, 
which most choaply produco cotton of acccptublo qualities, 
soom to lio in a considerable degroo in tho fact, thut their soil 
and olimato Aillil, of themselves, this necessary eondition in 
respect of moisture; and in some of the most successful garden 
experiments, in parts of India which do not produce acceptable 
cotton under field culture, irrigation seems to have had much to 
do with the result 1 . But in Western and Central India there 
are almost no machines for raising water; certainly none moved 
by inanimate power. The wheel and pots, actuated by the feet 
and hands of a man, and the direct pull of bullocks, in raising 
a leathern bucket from a well, seem to be all the devices in 

1 Por the effect of irrigation as acting within a limited ipnce through tho atmo- 
sphere, tee Lieut-Col. Sykct on the Atmospheric Tides and Meteorology of Dukhun, 
(or the Deccmi,) Phil. Trans., 1835, part i., pngc 101; where heavy hcnl dews nrc 
described which seem to have depended entirety on the proximity of water. 
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general use. As to tho employment of wind or water for nuy 
such purpose, it seems never to have entered the imngination 
of nny of tlio unlives; nnd a pump is nltogclher unknown in 
tlic interior, except to a few as a curiosity'. 

1 The decay of ancient works of irrigation it, I apprehend, not difficult to explain. 
In no country, however prolific, will more food he proposed to he grown, in any 
year, thnn it it supposed can be consumed on the spot, or carried to other markets. 
The probable necessities of the population to be fed, and not the capabilities of the 
soil, will, on the whole, regulate the attempted crop. In the bjte disturbed state of 
India, the crops were often destroyed by armies, nnd were always in danger from 
marauders ; while multitude* of men, who hnd to be fed, were withdrawn, for mili- 
tary purposes, from agricultural labour. Hence more food would then be grown, or 
at least sown, in proportion to population than in the peaceable times which hare 
followed, bcrnusc more would be rendered unproductive or be wnstcd ; while labour 
being (hen less available for agriculture, that food would require to be grown with 
all advantages of soil nnd irrigation. As, however, plenty followed in the wake of 
security, and labour became more plentiful from the return of the soldiery to their 
fields, wages fell, and the advantages of soil and irrigation would become of less 
value and be gradually disused, unless distant markets opened for the produce. 
Hence, I apprehend, the fact that works of irrigation hnvo decayed in the face of an 
increasing population. For instance, in Candcish very many bunds (river embank- 
ments funned for purposes of irrigation), which were kept in repair under former 
governments, have, under ours, fallen into decay ; nevertheless, not only has the 
population of Candcish increased considerably under our rule, but, in 1810 or 1847, 
the collector was obliged to grant remissions of land-tax, " because the abundance of 
former year* lay stagnating in the province, and tho low prices of grain from that 
cause, combined with a partial failure of the crop last year, prevented the ryot* from 
being able to pay their fixed land assessment." Under these circumstances the 
restoration of the bunds in Candei«h would appear to me to be just so much waste 
of money, unless the means of transit for the consequent increase of the crop were 
provided. If a population is well supplied with all that can be produced on the 
•pot, and has no means of sending away the surplus, it must he mere " strenuous 
idleness" to set up artificial means of increasing the supply, however valuable those 
means may become when facilities of ex|iort have first been secured. 

The effect of local changes, in the local distribution of the people, is still moro 
ancient. A city, formerly populous, would then require its food to be grown in its 
own vicinity ; for in Indin neither would that food have been safe at a distance, nor 
would it have been practicable to carry it far : when that city, in the course of 
political changes, became deserted, its works would remain, evidences indeed of the 
existence of a former population, but of no present use. Vast numbers of tanks nro 
now to be found in districts once the scats of Hindoo empire, but which have been 
covered with jungle for ages. 

The ease of Candcish, by an indirect consequence, is partly illustrative of this 

H 
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But in the cotton -growing countries of Central and Peninsular 
India, irrigation, to be practised during tho months when it is 
most needed, must be effected by cheaply and readily lifting 
water from wells, or from tho hods of rivers, from 30 to 100 foot 
below the surface to be irrigated; a process of no great diffi- 
culty or expense, if suitable mechauicnl means were employed, 
especially where, as in many places, sloady wind is mostly 
available. But thoro is no suitablo skill in tho country, — a 
deprivation the impoverishing consequences of which may bo 
judged of when it is stated that irrigated lands, oven in tho 
districts near the Ghauts, pay three times as much tax, appear 
to afford ten or twelvo times as much labour, and to yield twelve 
or fifteen times as much profit, as the same area without 
irrigation. 

This general absence of a process so profitable as irrigation, 

principle. Formerly it depended leu on the growth of groin tlian on that of more 
valuable plant*; bat in those days there were neighbouring districts, particularly 
fitted for the growth of grain, which were wealthy enough to take in return its 
peculiar products; vie, the country north of the Sautpoora range, desolated by 
Holkar in 1803, and since becomo a permanent and deadly jungle, and the upper 
parts of the valley of the Nerbudda, long ravaged by the Pindorries and vexed with 
wars; besides others. For the crops then grown for thein, and with which it pur- 
chased groin, Candeish has now no outlet ; and its grain is consequently grown at 
home. Since, therefore, tho period when the tanks of this country could bo profit- 
ably employed, tho customers for their special products havo disappeared, and tho 
province, with dilapidated tanks, provides itself with nil it cuu consume. As a means 
of export it is now growing cotton, and is gradually adopting the American variety. 

No doubt some late extensions of irrigation have greatly contributed to the 
welfare of the districts in which they have taken place ; and it is impossible to 
witness efforts like those of Major Cotton, in the Madras provinces, without wishing 
them great success and extensive imitation. But I must venture to say that, in overy 
case, it will bo found, either that along with extended irrigation there havo existed 
natural facilities for the export of the produce, or that districts so improved have 
become populous, not so much by natural increase, as by migration to the district, 
induced by the improved means of cultivation. 

Is it not worth consideration whether a system of leasing the extra revenue to be 
derived from irrigation could not be devised, so as to bring private enterprise to 
provide the works 1 And would not the effect of such a system, if its details were 
judiciously devised, be to establish irrigation wherever it would be profitable, uud to 
prove where it would not bo sol 
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and of nil the means whereby it would be effected, is to be ac- 
counted for, I conceive, only on the supposition that the interests 
of the people, ns regulated by their present standard of enjoy- 
ment, and by their present means of prosecuting any purposes 
they may form, do not require them; and, until improvement 
takes place in these fundamental matters, I suppose a thousand 
wiiidmillH and pumps, if landed complete at Bombay, would 
either lie rotting on the beach, or bo left to decay unrepaired 
wherever they might be erected, from want both of local skill 
and of local interest in them. The remedy, I conceive, will be 
found in raising a felt need of them, by affording an outlet and 
demand for produco fit for export, and in introducing into the 
interior pursuits which require and exhibit the skill which is 
also necessary to these indispensablo agricultural improvements. 

The probability that the introduction of such improvements 
would soon be followed by great increase in the weight of the 
crops, as well as by advance in the quality of the fibre, rests on 
the fact that, in almost every part of India, even in those which 
now send us no cotton, careful garden cultivation has often 
raised samples of remarkable excellence. Now the very business 
of agricultural implements is to bring cheap and wholesale 
operations in the field, ncaror and nearer in excellence and 
effect, to the costly and limited manipulations of the garden*: 

1 " Lieut Doolnn, at Bangor, planted wheat and grain in this way," (that it, at 
intervals of several feet,) " and, although he had the corresponding saving of seed, 
the ont-tnrn was mnch in excess of the ordinary returns from the same space of 
ground ; showing, as usual, how much frecness of ventilation is advantageous in 
agriculture. Lieut. Doolnn has been following the same system this year, turning 
up the ground with a deep, iron, English plough ; and it was quite refreshing to 
observe the healthy state of his crops, when compared with the neighbouring fields, 
sown at the same time ; the latter were all drying up for want of moisture, but 
Doolan's plough had so well done its work, that his plants had thrown deep shoots 
into the broken soil, and were fresh and flourishing : the natives were quite sur- 
prised at the result. Of course, we cannot expect the natives to use iron ploughs ; 
but your American wooden ploughs will, no clnubt, dhow an almost equally advan- 
tageous result. (Jo on ;— prosper." — Return of 1847, page 124. 

Natives "cannot be expected to use iron ploughs?* 1 Why not? For want of 
means of construction, means of purchase, and means of transport for augmented and 
improved produce. 

H 2 
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and since the latter have shown, by their results, that the 
climate and soil of India are not incapubloof such assistance 
or correction as shall permit tho production of excellent cotton, 
even where none is now produced to any advantage, wo may 
confidently infer that the improvement of tho mechanical opera- 
tions of field culture, aided, of course, by chemical science, will 
be followed by great advances in the quality and quantity of the 
crops: and in this India would but follow tho precedent of 
Amerioa, where improvement of cultivation has been at least as 
remarkable as that of cleaning and management'. 

The force of these observations would, porhaps, be more 
generally felt, but for a widely-extended impression that India 
is a country altogether of a peculiar constitution, mysteriously 
exempt from the iulluence of causes which ordinarily operate 
amongst ourselves. We are very apt to he content with tho 
idea that the Hindoo contrives to cU'ect those objects by means 
of the rudest implements, the most diminutive cattle, and skill 
of hereditary derivation, which we know to bo everywhere be- 
side dependent on the most careful deductions of science, and 
the most efficient devices of art. Our agricultural meetings 
teem with improvements on implements already elaborated al- 
most to fastidious perfection, whilo we deem tho Hindoo plough 
incapable of amendment for Hindoo jmrjiones, or at least we 
fail to reckon its defects amongst tho causes of inferiority or 
failure. Our best help to India, J believe, will bo found in 
measures which raise the hopefulness, intelligence, and ef- 
ficiency of its rural industry : and whoever desires to see that 
great country flourish, will watch with corresponding interest 
tho progress of its roads, its village artizauship, its ploughs, 
and its pumps ; and to the general dillubion of the motives and 
capabilities which must originate and sustain this progress, 
nothing, I believe, can possibly contribute so much as rail- 
ways. 

Tho several topics of tho poverty of tho people, famines, and 
tho laud-tax may be grouped together, from their auluul or sup- 

' Commercial Turiffg, xv., |mge 616, &c. 
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posed connection with each other. That the bulk of the popu- 
lation of India is extremely poor is, I believe, a fact no longer 
concealed from us by the present or traditional splendour of its 
princes, or by the ruinous magnitude of the armies it formerly 
maintained. Tho consequences of this poverty, and the means 
of remedying it, require discussions which do not permit space 
for inquiry into its remote history ; but I may go so far as to 
express an opinion that it is by no means recently that India 
has fallen under this heavy disadvantage. The fact, as a pre- 
sent fact, is admitted ; the enormous evils which flow from the 
bondnge of the cultivators to the money lenders are often 
descanted on and lamented; this bondago cannot have origi- 
nated suddenly, or in any very modern cause, and nobody 
looks for its speedy or sudden termination. It hoe, therefore, 
to be discussed as a chronic if not a very ancient evil; and the 
question is, — " How comes it to exist from generation to gene- 
ration, apparently without remedy or mitigation?" 

Ferhaps tho only attempt to account for this poverty, which 
has been much heard of in England, is that which ascribes it to 
over taxation on our pert. Besides, however, that it does not 
appear that India pays a greater nmouut of taxos now than 
formerly 1 , (probably indeed, under all heads, less,) nor that 

1 A just and full comparison of the economic condition of tho unlive* of tho dif- 
ferent parts of India, at Tnrioui period*, under former governments and otir own, 
would be a very interesting nnd instructive task : it is to be apprehended, however, 
that the materials for such an undertaking do not exist The following slight glean- 
ing of facts mny tend to raise a probability that a more extended investigation would 
not establish any claim for preference on the port of " the good old times," even in 
India, so fnr as the economic condition of the people was affected by the amonnt and 
mode of taxation, and tho character of the governing for which that taxation paid. 

The reign of the emperor Akbnr, which commenced a.d. 1658, nnd closed, by his 
death, in 1005, is always referred to as the brightest period of modern Indian his- 
tory : nor is it without reason that the tolerant principles nnd multifarious reforms 
of that monnrch bare left so rare a fame behind them. Happily Abul Fatl, the in- 
defatigable minister and confidential friend of Akbnr, has left, in the Ayeen Akbary, 
an account of the habits and household of the emperor, the institutions of the 
government, and the amount and mode of taxation. This nccount, if not free from 
faults which adulation of his master might inspire, (renlly reflected praise, to some 
extent, of himself,) is at once minute and comprehensive on many subjects in respect 
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the poverty bo justly deplored hod its origin in our times, this 
explanation, if well founded, only throws us back on a further 

* 

to which no motive for misrepresentation could bo supposed to operate. A few par- 
ticular!, gleaned chiefly from this account, may assist in allowing whether the present 
condition, at least, of the northern part* of India, U to bo attributed to ancient and 
inherent causes, or to modern miimanagcment 

Ak bar began hit reign when thirteen yenrs and four monthi old, and nbout fivo 
years afterward i freed himself from the tutclago of hit old general, lfchram Khan. 
Hit dominion then extended only to the Punjab, and the country about Delhi, Agra, 
Uualior, Ac. Boon ufter hia acquisition of uncontrolled (tower ho np|H>iiilcd Aa»f 
Khun to the vizorct; and Abut Haul says tluit nl this timo " the juinma of the hinds 
was only computed, and be" (the viticr) " increased the tuukhaa just as he thought 
fit As at that timo tho empire was of but siuull extent, the exigencies of tho 
serr&nts of the crown were accumulating daily; and the tunkhas were levied par- 
tially, according to the particular views of corrupt and self-interested people." Tho 
meaning of this seems to be, that in tho early period of Akbar's reign (and no doubt 
In the times preceding it), tho amount of taxes to be paid by each district was settled 
by guess, or by computation little better than guess ; — that sums due by Govern- 
ment were paid by assignments on tho revenues of districts ; — that those assignments 
were augmented to any amount which the necessities of the minister might require; — 
and that they were levied from the tax payers, with little impartiality or discretion, 
by the parties holding them, and not by the officers of the state. It should be added 
that the revenue demand, — the assessment, — was always much greater than the 
actual reeeipta. That this was a usual state of things is evident not only from 
concurring notices of tho condition of other parts of India, but by the fact that 
Shere Shah hod found it necessary, some years before, to cuter on uttempts at 
reform, liko those subsequently undertaken by Akbur, but liad failed in them from 
tho confusion of tho times. 

After eleven years of this state of things, that is, in 1572, the celebrated Hindoo 
revenue administrator, Todur Mull, was placed in office, with Moozutfer Khan for 
his colleague : these ministers seem to have immediately entered on plans of reform, 
but it was not until after another period of fourteen or fifteen years that the requi- 
site data were collected, and the new arrangements were, in any degree, complete. 
Some of the documents connected with this great " financial reform " were published 
by Abul Fas], and are rendered availuble in tho following statement. 

To remedy the evils urising from ill defined usscsstueuts, and tho pruvtico of 
issuing assignments on the revenues of districts, Akbar had a settlement effected fur 
ten years ; and this measure was followed by an attempt to ascertain what had been 
the amount of taxes actually paid by the people for several years preceding. The 
hut-mentioned investigation seems to have been carried on for six or seven years, 
and it resulted in the compilation of tables showing the collection per beega (a land 
measure) on twenty articles of the spring, and thirty of the autumn crops in each 
year, from 1560 to 1578 inclusive, in the viccroyaliies of Agra, Allnhnbad, Oude, 
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inquiry ; for if taking from India, for all expenses of Govern- 
ment put together, but 6s. or G*\ per head per annum, (not 

Delhi, Lahore, Monltan, and Malwn. It if seen on the face of these tables that the 
assessment wm on the crop (not on the land), and varied with the take of it; nnd 
it also appears, on examination, that the period subsequent to the appointment of 
Tod ii r Mull nnd the commencement of his reform, is distinguished both by greater 
precision of information, and by lower assessments. The table, as to Monltan, 
wants the first nine years; and that of Mnlwa shows the effect of the turbulence of 
that province and the insecurity of the imperial authority within it, by the lightness 
of the assessments, and the lumping inexactness of the details. 

It happens that of three of these riccroyalties, now British Collector! tea, rix., 
Agra, Allahabad, and Delhi, the land assessments of 1845-6 were given in a paper 
read by Col. Sykes, in 1847, before the statistical section of the British Association 
nt Oxford. The difference in the details of the Mogul and British documents, and 
of the systems to which they relate, does not permit a very exact comparison ; but 
enough may be learned to lead to a safe general impression as to the relative taxa- 
tion under the two governments. Confining our view to the rates on wheat, linseed, 
best nnd common sugar-cane, common rice, jowary, and hemp, in the years A.D. 1560, 
1567, 1573, and 1578, we shall hare a fair average idea of the landed taxation of 
the period ; and from these the following facts are supplied. 

In Agra, in 1573, linseed paid as little as 2s. per acre, the lowest instance, and 
with scarcely any other approaching it; best sugar-cane paid 14s. 2\d. per acre. 
The crops likely to form the great bulk of the produce paid, during the latter or 
lighter period in the tables, from 3s. to 8s. 2d. per acre. The British taxation of the 
same district, on all crops alike, and the whole amount of the land revenue computed 
on the whole of the cultivated tax-paying land, and on none other, varies from 
3s. 9</. in Agra, to 5s. Zd. in Etawah, the nvernge being 4s. 4rf. 

In Allahabad, the Mogul taxation in 1578 was only Is. 7d. per acre on linseed 
and Is. 9\d. on jowaree; but sugar-cane paid, in the same year, 14s. 2Jrf., and the 
average on all crops was probably not less than 6s. per acre ; the British taxation of 
1845-6 was, in Banda, 3s. la*. ; in Futtipore, 5s. Zd.; and, on the average, 4s. OJrf 
per acre. 

In Delhi, the same exceptional cases of extremely low assessment occur, as Is. 7 Jrf. 
in jownreo, and Is. HW. on linseed, the oilier crop* having yielded |mynienU very 
little lower thnn those of the two provinces already mentioned, or say, on an ave- 
rage, 5s. per acre. The British land-tax here is, for the lowest, Is. 2frf. in Hur- 
rceanah, for the highest, 4s. ljrf. in Tanipnt, and 2s. 9{d. for tho average. 

It is obvious, on mere inspection of the above statements, that in these districts 
the taxation of the Moguls was considerably heavier, even when under reform, 
than that of tho British ; but to give the facts their due weight, it must also be 
remembered that as every crop was taxed by the native government, while there is 
only one tax for the year under the British, it would often happen that the same 
land, growing two crops, would pay two taxes, at the above rates, to one govern- 
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more than half that of South America, or a sixth of that of 
England,) is sufficient to keep hor clown to this hopeless Btato 

roont, and only one to the other. The prevalence of tho double taxation it thown 
by tho return* being nuido in two separate lists, and two estimates and collections 
being nutdo in tho year. If these things bo taken into account, it will hardly seem 
too much to say that the Mogul was 70 or 80 per cent, higher per acre than the 
British land-tax ;— probably double. 

But besides these taxes, Abul Faxl lays that " his majesty, whose bounty is 
boundless at tho tea, remitted a variety of vexatious taxes which used to equal tho 
quit-rent of Hindoostan :"— that is, I apprehend, tho other taxes, previous to thia 
remission, equalled the land-tax. Some of these Uixos show, by their names, that 
they were originally unauthorized exactions for the benefit of the officers, and that 
they were consolidated, by time, into admitted imposts. It does not teem, however, 
that they were easily got rid of; for in the instructions to the several classes of 
officers are repeated injunctions to take care that nobody collected them. In the 
existing British system of taxation, the other taxes bear no such proportion to the 
land-tax, I believe, in any part of India : instead of equalling it, they do not amount, 
in the North-West Provinces, to more than one fourth of it. 

When the financiers above mentioned had made some progress in their work, they 
constructed a new " distribution " or estimate of the laud revenue. This appears to 
have been only an estimate, and not a document either auihorixitig or accounting fur 
the actual collections. It would not be possible, without detailed information of 
boundaries, dec, to institute an exact comparison between this native estimate and 
the British actual collections : but it may be stated that the former, framed under a 
■trong view of the necessity of lowering the assessments, charges Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi with 4,023,935/.; and that the present British land-tax 
of Bengal and tho North- West Provinces (probably considerably more extensive) it 
about 7,000,000/. : there appears, therefore, tome reason to conclude that the actual 
collection in the one caso it nut greater jter acre than the reformer's cttimato in tho 
other ; — probably per head considerably lest. Tho former demands of revenue hud 
indeed been greater, and the above-mentioned estimate was a reduction, at Abul Faxl 
expressly states ; and a comparison of tho earlier with the biter years of the nine- 
teen years' collections before-mentioned would lead us to suppose the same thing: it 
it still further said that under the Hmpcror Shcre Shah, tome thirty yeart before, 
the revenue demands often exceeded (at they sometimes do now in the Ilydrabad 
territory) the whole value of the crop. 

It cau hardly be doubled then, on the whole, that the British land revenue of the 
provinces just under review, it at least as light in amount at iu the best days of 
AkUar, and probably the total taxation is much lighter. But this was a period of 
reform, when the intent anxiety of perhaps tho ablest monarch who ever ruled Hin- 
doostan, was turned to the subject, and the business was in the hands of men whose 
names ore remembered and honoured, in connection with it, to this day. But at 
any other period thun tho best of A k bar's reign, nearly nil the evils which could 
beset a system of revenue seems to have attended that of these provinces. The 
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of poverty, her productive powors must be sadly nt fault, and 
wo have to look still further for the circumstances which give 
to so small a cause so great inveteracy of clfect. 

assessment was so heavy as always to leave large irrecoverable balances, — it was 
uncertain in its amount,— and it was often collected, not by the state, but by its 
creditors. 

It is nlwnys unsafe to reason from one part of India to another ; and it is not 
hastily to be concluded, nlthongh it is very probable, that the rest of India was ns 
mistakenly and severely taxed as the Gangetic portion of it, under Mahometan rule. 
But here we have some reason to snrmise that matters were no better elsewhere, 
both from the fame which is accorded to Akbar, all over India, for the mildness and 
equity of his government, and from the more specific fact that the regulations of 
Todur Mull were spontaneously adopted in states where the Emperor of Delhi had 
no authority. In system, then, if not in amount, other parts of India confessed to 
need these revenue reforms of Todur Mull ; and some forty years after his date, 
Mullick Umber had to undertake a task like his in the Dcccan. 

If thrae remarks need any qualification, it is as to the greater severity of taxation 
under the Mahometan than under the Hindoo Governments of India. I conceive, 
however, that any distinction on this ground, would apply to times too remote to 
have any bearing on the purely practical questions which these cursory observations 
are intended to illustrate. Nor would it apply to the modem period of tho Mnhratta 
rule, which spread over a great part of India, and under whkh taxation was, for the 
most part, as heavy and as arbitrary as under the Moguls. 

Assuming then, as loosely though proliably shown, that India paid more to her 
native than to her present rnlrrs, and paid it in A much worse way, the next inquiry 
may be, what was her ability to pay it? 

Tcrhaps within the compass of so brief an inquiry ns the present, no better com- 
partitive gauge of ability presents itself than that of wages in the days of Akbnr nnd 
at present. Here the ever-minute Abul Fazl is again our authority, and will be a 
sufficient guide, if we may take his majesty's pay ns indicating the usual practice of 
the time. Bricklayers had from 2{d. to 4d. per day; carpenters, from to 4d.; 
sawyers, lid.; stonemasons, Ijrf. nnd 2d. ; divers, for clearing wells, to 2 Jet.; 
bamboo cutters, thatchers, bricklayers' labourers, and lackerers, IJrf. to \}d. Pa- 
lanquin bearers had from 5n. Qd. to 8*. 6<l. per month ; the head man of a set of 
them, from n «. 2\d. to 18*. Hd. The drivers of carriages, some bearing the ensigns 
of royalty, were paid from !>*. 4\d. to 12#. 5]d. ; the head man of ten enrts obtained 
2Jrf. per day, the other drivers, 2\d.\ for the repairs of ten carts were allowed 
6/. ft*. ftil. per nnnum. Klcpiiant keepers mnged from At. PJf/. per month to fl«. Id. ; 
and horse-keepers were paid nearly at the same rates, while ordinary camel keepers 
seem to have had rather higher wages : a superintendent of twenty-five camels 
reached, however, to 1/. 13*. G\d., and one of fifty to 21. (\». ; but a keeper of a herd 
of them, probably grazing, had only 0*. 7<f. per month, nnd his men but \ {d. per 
day. Farriers were pnid 1*. &f. per month; water-carriers, 4t. 9\d.; sweepers, 
3*. I \d., and occasional men, 1 \d. per day. Matchlockmen obtained from 5*. Z\d. to 
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Turning, then, to the economio condition of the country, it 
may first bo remarked, that every process in India, whether of 
agriculture, manufacture, or transport is conducted with waste- 
lit, lljd. per month, and their petty officer*, from 12i. 6\d. to lit. 4Jd.: foot *ol- 
diera, from it. 9\<L to 19*. 2d. ; and artificer*, enrolled as soldier*, from it. 9(<*. to 
7*. 8d. For a horse soldier and bis horse were given from 1/. 8s. 9d. to 8/. 12*. 6d. 
per month. The porters and guard* of different classes, of whom some thousand* 
were employed in the palace and the royal tents, had, with their petty officer*, from 
4s. 9[d. to lit. i\d.; watermen on rircr*, from it. 9\d. to 1/. IS*. 10\d. per month. 

With tho foregoing we may compare the following rules of wngos, from the return 
of 1847, which relate to the expenses of experimental cotton cultivation in Agra iu 
1844. Messenger*. It. 8d. and 10,. U. per month; head labourer., 10s. 5d.; 
ordinary ditto, It. 8d., 6s. 9d., and 6s. 9d.; gardener, 10s. 6d.; water carrier, 
Is. 8d.; sweeper, It. Sd.} watchmen, 6s. 9d.; carpenter, 16s. id. and 1/. Is. 10d.; 
blacksmith, 16s. id. and 1/. Is. 10d.; hammerman, 10s. 6c/., and viceman, 16s. id. 
per month. Those different rate*, I conceive, will show that the population, in tho 
time of Akbar, were not better able to pay money taxes from wage* than they are now. 

If I might rely on the few notice* avnilablo to me of prices of gruiu at the two 
period*, and in the same districts, I should conclude that the money value of wheat 
was not much more than half a* great in the reign of Akbor a* at present, and, 
therefore, the money pressure of the land-tax (equal, at least, in absolute amount to 
that of the present time) waa, relatively, greater then than now. 

If, then, the taxes were a* great in that day as at present, and the people were 
then no better able to pay them, we may ask a remaining question, not always ad- 
mitted into inquiries of this nature,— what sort of government did the people obtain 
for their money 1 — did it well perform the duties of a government t— did it afford 
them security! 

Akbar began with the Punjab, and a few districts about Delhi and Agra : after 
nearly fifty year* of conquest and of fighting all over the country, he ended with all 
India north of the Nerbudda, aa far east as Bengal, and much tributary country to 
the west of the Indus : bis generals rebelled in his early, and bis son in his later, 
days : two of his favourite ministers were assassinated, one by a rival noble, in tho 
emperor's own palace, the other, Abul Faxl himself, by Akbar'* eldest son. In his 
instruction* to his officers, which, no doubt, were a very great advance upon the 
practice of the day, he found it necessary to direct that they should take care to 
prevent private individuals from confining tho person of any ouo, und thut they 
should permit none to be sold fur slaves; the collector of the revenue* was directed 
what to do in respect of remission of taxes in favour of place* attacked and plun- 
dered, and he waa told not to be satisfied with pecuniary fines in exculpation of 
murder* and other capital offences. The viceroy* were directed how to deal with 
rebellious collectors of the revenues. Ilia reign waa, doubtless, vastly more to the 
contentment and well-being of the pooplo than any other, for long periods before and 
after it; but it waa evidently a* far below our English view* of the duties and 
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fill rudeness; and tlio product of ench process, when brought 
info competition with tho like product of other countries, is 
almost invariably found to be of inferior quality, bo long as it 

efficiency of a government, as it wns in advnnce of tho Indian practice of that or 
almost any other day. 

What me, then, wu made of the produco of the taxes 1 A few facta only can be 
noticed. Tho empire was always involved in war; and immense numbers of armed 
men were maintained in every province. The numbers of these armed men seem 
almost incredible, and perhaps no account of them is sufficiently authenticated to 
permit precise statements to be founded on it. When, however, it is remembered 
that, according to the universal practice in native India, every man who chose, and 
was able to do so, kept his own band of armed men, it may easily be believed that 
the Government also had corresponding numbers to counterbalance them, besides 
those actually engaged in regular military operations. 

Akbar himself was fond of magnificence. His household cost more than 740,000/. 
per annum, besides the military pay of many persons employed in it. To say 
nothing of his great encampment, which Abul Faal says it would be difficult to 
describe, his light equipment for hunting and short journeys required for its trans- 
port 100 elephants, 600 camels, 400 carts, and 100 men ; its military escort was 
600 cavalry, and it employed about 2000 persons. His harem, and every other part of 
his household, were of like proportions. No doubt, however, his magnificence was 
one of the means by which he preserved his power ; it was at once a gratification 
and a necessity, entailing vast expense ; but arising, as a necessity, out of tho state 
of the populnr mind. 

It does not appear that, In modes of managing tho revenue, much greater 
unanimity existed then than at present. Akbar himself was ryntwarry ; but it 
seems he found it necessary to say so, in opposition to those who then held to tho 
practice of mousawnrry ; for he desires the collector to deal with each cultivator 
separately and directly, and not through the heads of tho village. The heresy of 
semindarry docs not seem yet to have nrisen. 

Akbar's instructions to his revenue officers bear no distant resemblance to the proceed- 
ings of our own functionaries in the present day. The principal innovations of the 
Pritish have been the transferring, in Ilrnoal, of actual landed proprietary rights to tho 
r.cmindnrs, who were formerly only officers fur the supervision of revenue and police, — 
the substitution of a tax on the land for a tax on the crop,— and the universal establish- 
ment of money payments for revenue, instead of the variable practice by which at some 
places and some times the revenue was collected in money rates, and at others in 
kind, while in others again, as under Akbar's instructions, the cultivator had his choice 
of the mode. All these changes have been mode through the influence of European 
ideas : the first is clearly a subversion of nncient usage, and it is to be feared also of 
ancient private rights ; the two latter, notwithstanding the strong opinion in their 
favour which would nlmoat universally be pronounced in England, aro not without 
serious nttendnnt doubts. In every other respect, there is hardly one of the many 
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is produced under unaided native management. As an example 
of waste, take the instance of carriage. Sixteen times as many 
men, in proportion to load and distance, are employed as in 
England ; fifteon of theso are probably waste, occasioned by 
the rude imperfection of tbo means of transit; or, making every 
possible allowance for the comparative inefficiency of labour in 
tropical climates, eight or ten of them may reasonably bo 
classed under that category. If all tho rest of the business of 
the country is dono in a ratio of disadvantage at nil approach* 
ing to this, it is clear that India produces but a very small 
part of the annual valuo of which her population is capable. 

That this is no distorted or exaggerated view of tho case is 
evident from the fact that every Indian product, whether culti- 
vated or manufactured, has been supplanted as soon as it has 
come into contact with those of olhor countries. Tho production 
of common cotton cloths is an example; cotton ean bo carried 
to Europo, spun, wove, and sent buck again, at a cost which 
beats the Hindoo on tho spot. Tuke oven tho most celebrated 
native fabrics; — a pieco of the finest Chunderee muslin (of the 

opinion! of the present day on Indian revenue subjects, which had not nrisen and 
been debated, on every side, by the native administrators who preceded us. 

Tho foregoing remarks, drawn from, and chiefly applicable to, the limes and the 
doings of the reign of Akbnr, are probably nearly true for tho greater part of the rust 
of India, during at least the last 300 years. Enquiry, it seems to me, would esta- 
blish almost everywhere the existence of a like state or rather fluctuation of things. 
Disorder and corruption occasionally interrupted by a reformer, and the reformed 
condition, while it lasted, not better in point of cost than under ttiitish rule, and 
vastly less efficient for safety, appear to be the characteristics indicated by the scanty 
notices which historians, intent on wars and politics, have giveu us of economic India. 

These very incomplete observations, on a subject of great interest, and of some 
importance, are by no means intended to have a bearing, whether favourable or 
adverse, on uny present persons, institutions, or government. Their object is to 
■how that Indian evils havo arisen, in all other times as well as in our own, from 
Indian circumstances ; and as those evils have survived all revolutions, aggravated 
or softened only by mere temporary or personal circumstances, we may conclude, 
without much risk of error, that, henceforward too, mere change either of govern- 
mental forms, or of the persons who administer the affiiirs of government, whether 
desirable or not for other reasons, will not suffice to place India in the position 
which tho interests and the philanthropy of England would alike assign to her. 
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same class as the famous innnufacturo of Dacca), of only five yards 
long and Imlf-a-yard \vi do, costs as much as ten pieces of Scotch 
muslin, seven yards long and a yard wide, carried to the vicinity 
of Chundcree itself ; that is, a fabric, little, if at all inferior, is 
produced 10,000 miles off, and earned to the spot, for about a 
twenty-eighth part of the price. Uice, sugar, indigo, and silk, 
all indigenous products of India, and the ancient objects of her 
commerce, have undergone the same supplanting. It at once 
strengthens the argument, and shows that the cause of the 
supplanting is not in soil or climate, to state that in almost 
every case, and especially in the three lost-mentioned, the place 
of India in the supply, once totally lost, has been regained, 
whenever the production has been committed to European 
manngeinont, and has hod tho advantago of European improve- 
ment. To whatever cause wo arc to ascribe this inferiority of 
effect iu the raising of the native products of India, and whether, 
as in the case of muslin, it enhances tho price, or, as in the case 
of indigo, silk, and sugar, it deteriorates the quality, the con- 
sequences are the Banie, viz., waut of employment and inferiority 
of remuneration. 

And further; — tho articles she can best and most cheaply 
produce, India often cannot export at all from tho districts best 
fitted for producing them, entirely through cost of carriage, — as 
for instance, wheat, linseed, hemp, cotton, all of which, not- 
withstanding every disadvantage, may bo had cheaply and in 
great abundance in the interior, but which often cannot bear tho 
cost of carriage to the coast, whether for export or consumption. 
Wheat, which in Central India commonly benrs a price of from 
7s. to 10*. per quarter, would cost at present rates 30*. to carry 
it to llnmhay; a fact which precludes tho possibility of its being 
consumed there, aud so keeps land wastefully idle which is 
specially fitted to produco it, and tho labour which would be 
employed in the cultivation. 

If, then, we contemplato India producing inferior articles at 
great cost, and transporting such of them as arc good and cheap 

1 Return of 1847, page 119. 
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by most expensive, dilatory, and uncertain methods to the sea, or 
even to their places of consumption within India itself, wo shall 
see, in tins enormous misdirection of energy, no inconsiderable 
cause of her comparative poverty. 

But even more; — a great part of the timo of the labouring 
population in India is spent in idleness. I do not say this to 
blame them in the slightest degree. Without the means of 
exporting heavy and crude surplus agricultural produce, and 
with scanty means, whother of capital, science, or manual skill, 
for elaborating, on the spot, articles fitted to iuduco a higher 
state of enjoyment and of industry in tho mass of tho people, 
they have really no inducement to exertion beyond that which 
is necessary to gratify their present very limited wishes; those 
wishos aro unnaturally low, inasmuch as thoy do not afford tho 
needful stimulus to the oxorciso requisite to intellectual and 
moral improvement; and it is obvious that there is no remedy 
for this but extended intercourse. Meanwhile, probably half 
the human time and energy of India runs to mcro waste. 
Surely we need not wonder at the poverty of the country. 

Much of the scanty capital of the country is locked up in 
unproductive forms. In England we are so aceustomed to 
consider capital— accumulated savings— merely as a reproduc- 
tive source of income, that we can hardly conceive of the motive 
which commonly induces tho natives of India to lay by their 
savings principally in the form of jewels or coin. Such, how- 
ever, is the practice. Probably it originated in the facility with 
which wealth in these forms could be concealed in times of 
insecurity and turbulence, or from the knowledge of grasping 
sovereigns or officials ; in the ease of feudatory nobles, often at 
variance with tho sovereigns, with each other, and with tho 
neighbouring states, it was probably felt to be necessary to have 
always in hand tho moans of taking tho field promptly, in 
aggression or defence: and men of even much lower stundiug, 
had not that socurity from private wrong and official oppression, 
which would permit them to dispcuso with precautions for 
resistance, concealment, or flight. Even yet, the hahils which 
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originated in the former state of things have not given way, 
undor tho moro quiet and regular rule now established in most 
parts of India; and not only do persons of very moderate in- 
comes still possess large amounts of jewels, but I heard, on the 
best authority, at Poonah, that in the houses of the Mahratta 
sirdars there, sums are hoarded, in actual silver, varying from 
seven to nineteen lacs of rupees (from 70,000/. to 190,000/.) 
in each houso. These facts are rendered the more remarkable 
by the high rate of interest which might be obtained on these 
hoards, if set in action: legal interest is nine per cent, per 
annum; soucars and banians readily obtain several times that 
amount from needy cultivators. To point out such facts is to 
indicate one immediate cause of the poverty of India. 

If anything, beyond the continuance of a higher degree of 
public and private security and order, can tend to rectify this 
error, it must obviously be that greater commercial and in- 
dustrial activity which could not fail to follow the establishment 
of better means of transit: and perhaps nothing could so draw 
out those hidden means of advance, as enterprises affording a 
proved and safo investment for profit, without requiring per- 
sonal attention or interfering with tho distinctions of station 
or tho usagos of oosto. Although tho oflbot might not appear 
at first, it soems hardly possiblo that a successful railway should 
long run through a district, and leave unmoved these useless 
and barren accumulations. 

India has suffered in an aggravated degree, and down to 
recent times, the vast evils of war, insurrection, and all forms of 
violence If wo fix on almost any point in tho map of India, 
and learn how often in a century armies have passed it, or its 
rulers, supreme or subordinate, havo quarrelled about it, or its 
people have fallen out amongst themselves, we shall cease to 
wonder that India is poor. 

Whoever will reflect on the longing for action which is inhe- 
rent in human nature, which, rightly indulged, is one of the main 
springs of improvement, and which in 6ome individuals, leaders 
of the multitude, broaks out into activity under every disad- 
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vantage and for almost any object, will easily see how the limited 
occupation of a vast population induces turbulence and war. 
In Britain, our fuller employment, even if at times necessitated 
by a pressure beyond our liking, probably, saves us from tho 
scourges under which India, in tho hands of its native govern- 
ments, has ever suffered ; and a course of action which would 
open new sources of interest, and present better objects of am- 
bition, is perhaps amongst the most likely subsidiary means of 
finally abolishing that lundeney to violence, which the unem- 
ployed multitudes of India, under their natural leaders, have 
constantly exhibited, and which the vigour of government in 
tho British districts, aided by tho growing confidence of the 
people in this effect, at least, of our rule, has in so successful a 
degroo repressed. It is not unroasonablo to hopo that tho 
natural onorgios of Ohoetooa and Kiirecin Khans, witli bettor 
objects iu view, may be exerted hereafter in capacities calculated 
to bring honour to themselves and advantage to their country- 
men; and that even Doongur Singhs and Ragojeo Bangrias 
may find appropriate and praiseworthy places in a more active 
social system. Meanwhilo it remains true, that the violence of 
past days is one cause of tho poverty of India. 

The consequences of the famines of India to the absolute 
amount of the wealth of the country are too obvious to need 
remark ; but the effect of them on the manner in which that 
wealth is distributed amongst tho people, requires some notice. 
The utter destitution often occasioned by these calamitous 
seasons, sweeps everything into tho possession of tho money- 
lenders ; and, roughly speaking, the agricultural population has 
to begin the world afresh for this reason every 10 or 1ft years. 
Why famines should be so peculiarly injurious in India is easily 
told. All countries are liable to periodical variation or failure 
of crops ; but these failures are commonly more or less partial 
and limited in the area which they chiefly affect. Where tho 
means of conveyance are cheap and abundant, that which would 
have been a famino, resolves itself into such an increase of 
price as will pay the cost with profit of transport of grain from 
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districts more plentifully supplied. Wc do not suffer from 
famine in England because we can pay for bringing food from 
nny distance by tbe very efficient means of carriage we possess. 
But where, as in India, no price will pay for the transport, And 
often at the time of the year when the scarcity is most severe, 
no effort whatever can effect it, then a failure, or even scanti- 
ness of crop, becomes a real famine, and many of the peoj4e 
must migrato to the food or dio'. Now as scarcity in India, 
although not unfrequcut, is almost invariably partial, to esta- 
blish good and cheap moans of transport, fully available 

' " Having hnd the control of all the arrangements made nt Agra during tbe last 
fearful famine, I may instance a fact which will convoy a mm* acenrnte idea of tbe 
condition of the country, and the position of the merchant and consumer, than any- 
thing I could urge. Uonrsc grain w.n selling at Agra at five and lix seen lho 
rupee; there were upwards of 60,000 palters at Agra, besides 37,000 in the 
division, dependent on the bounty of Government, aad the Government devolved on 
me the duty of employing and feeding the whole; the demand far grain to feed 
these paupers, at Agra alone, was about thirty tons per diem ; the rattle, by which 
the grain was to be brought, were incapable of travelling, and dying from want of 
forage. At this very time best grain was selling in Goondwnnaat farty seers, or a 
maund, for the rupee, and from thence I endeavoured, through the late Mr. Wil- 
kinson at Rohore (Hhopnl), to procure a supply, and to attract the merchants by a 
knowledge of the prices ranging at Airm, to import. It was found impracticable, 
as, in the mere fording of the cattle employed, half the supply of grain wivs con- 
sumed en route, there being, owing to the drought, no furngc to sustain them on 
the journey. 

" find a railroad from Bombay to Delhi existed, this very grain of Quoad wan a 
wrmld have been brought to a railway stttion in the valley of the Nerhudda, or to 
one near Indore, and carried thence to a point near Alwah, about fifty miles from 
Agra; from whence we should have drawn onr supplies, whilst the north-west 
provinces would have had a depot at Delhi 

" lint, Independent of the supply of fond that Uie mil rood would Imvo brought, 
it would have afforded to thousands an opportunity I* escape to a cheaper country, 
and to transport themselves to localities where the means of subsistence, and the 
want of labourers, would have ensured them a maintenance." — Jirttvci from a Letter 
of R. N. C. Hamilton, K»q., Resident «i 1 rut ore, to J. O. Lmxntdtn, Ktq,, Skerttary 
to the Government of Bombay, 8/A Sept., 1848. 

If the rupees and seers, as is likely, be the Indian, of say 2Srf. and 2 067 lbs., 
and the distance between Goondwana and Agra be taken at 400 miles, the above 
statement shows that a difference of price amounting to Drf. or \0,l. per mile of the 
distance was not sufficient to overcome the difficulty of procuring ^rain to stay the 
horrors of famine. 
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throughout the year, is to put fin end to famines, and with 
them to one of the most powerful causes of the bondage of tho 
cultivator to the money-lender. And I judge that this is the 
only means of relioving India of tho recurrence of famine ; for 
the consideration to which I have before adverted, viz., that 
however fertile a country may be, the area sown is not determined 
by contemplation of failure, but only by the probability of con- 
sumption or sale, shows, it seems to me, that no measures which 
merely increase the productive powers of tho land, can prevout 
famine: on more prolific land, without an outlot for the sur- 
plus, a smaller breadth would be sown, and the failure comes 
too late for local remedy'. Accordingly some of tho most 
frightful famines on record have happened in the most fruitful 
oountrios. With railways famines could no more occur in India 
than in England. 

Most of tho evils which have just been discussed have been 
attributed to taxation, and particularly to the land-tax. I do 
not undervalue sound principles and judicious management in 
the raising of the public revenue; but I venture to doubt 

1 Candeisb, of which I have already quoted (note to page 97) the great and 
ruinous plenty for tome time up to 1816, suffered, iu that year, a partial failure of 
ita crops, and had to import corn largely from Goondwana. The Gunguthurrce, ono of 
the most fruitful district* of Western India, suffered greatly from tho snnto cause at 
the same time, aud many of its inhabitant* had to lcavo their homes in search of 
employment and food. These are only instances of what is happening at intervals 
of a few years in the most prolific districts of India. 

An instance in which this same district, Candeiah, is concerned, may servo to 
•how the difficulty and expense of conveying food where most needed. Tho pro- 
vince was subdued, in 1818, by Moj.-Gen. (then Cnptain) Briggs, and was tranquil- 
Used by the same officer, who also resided in and managed it down to the period of 
the occurrence I am about to relate In 1823, when it had had a few years of 
security and rest under our government, and the revival of agriculture had been perhaps 
unduly stimulated by Government advances to the cultivators, grain sold at 100 seers 
per rupee, or about 50 lbs. for Is. ; in Poonah.al the same time, the price— a famine 
price — was eight seers per rupee, or 4 lbs. for Is., and people died in the streets from 
want. The distance is such that the difference of price would have admitted a 
charge of Is. or Is. 2d. per ton per milo for carriage; but, from natural diakuhies, 
no carriage could be effected, aud the ruiuous plenty of Candeisb could not, ou any 
torms, be brought to relieve the deadly scarcity of Poonah, only 180 miles distant. 
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whether thnt view of T ltd inn questions is sound, which begins 
with this subject. Tnxntion in India niuounts to so small n 
sum per head per annum, that the more important inquiry mny 
well seem to be, not, why is taxation in India so great, but, 
being so small, why is India so little nblo to bear it? Why 
does so small a charge for Government ns o«. or 0*. per annum 
press so heavily as is alleged upon the people, while 21. per 
annum, the rate in England, leaves ample room for accumula- 
tion, as is witnessed by our rapid growth of capital ? Nor even 
relatively to the tax-paying power of the people docs it seem 
much easier to nccount for the depressing influence attributed 
to Indian taxation ; for tho amount of tax tltero per head bears 
not a very different proportion to tho earnings of labour from 
that in England, being, for each person, about one-fifteenth of 
a common labourer's wages in both countries'. 

Whilo these doubts rest on the actual effect of the taxation of 
Brilinh India (and that of no other part of the country is under 
our control), there can be no doubt tiiat tho remaining effects 
of former times of insecurity, the present inefficiency of labour, 
tho absenco of knowledge to direct that labour, and especially 
that particular form of these evils which is seen in the bar- 
barous rudeness and enormous cost of its means of carriage, 
are amongst the true and most influential causes of the poverty 
of India. Without, then, questioning the justice or good policy 
of improved modos of assessment, and still moro without deny- 

1 This results from the following figures, which each render can correct, if he think 
need fill, for himnelf. 

Gross taxation of British India, in 1845, 22,074,708/. 
Population paying it, about 70,000,000. 

Avenge wngrs of common labourer or servant throughout British India— say four 
rupees per month, or 96*. per nnnum. 

Gross taxation of the British Isles, about 65,000,000/. 
Population, by Inst ceii«us, 27,(1(8,608. 

Average wages of a common labourer throughout tho British Isles— say 12s. per 
werk — 81/. it. per annum. 

The argument afford* only a rough, but perhnps sufficient approximation to it* 
object, vix., a comparison of tbo taxation with the tax-paying power of the two 
countries. 

I 2 
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ing that over-assessments in particular districts, charged with 
more than their due share of the public burdens, have wrought 
great misery to the people of those districts, and great disad- 
vantage to the Government, it still seems to me, that it is not 
from a diminution in the general amount of taxation in India 
that relief and advancement are to be chiefly expected. The 
proportion which taxation bears to the total moans of tho pooplc 
is evidently too little to admit of any saving out of it (howovor 
just or propor on its own grounds) which could effect that 
radical difference of condition which India requires. If tho 
cost of governing India could bo reduced one-half (which I 
apprehend is beyond the imagination of the most urgont econo- 
mist), the result would be trifling in comparison with the 
strength to bear tho whole whioh cheap and ample means of 
transit would impart ; and I cannot but think that the efforts 
of the friends of India would be directed with greater effect to 
the increase of its industrial efficiency, than to the diminishing 
of its taxation. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the amount of taxation is not 
a matter to be regulated altogether at will : it depends on the 
moral condition of a people, on their local distribution, and on 
the pitoh of excellence to which their order and security are to 
be provided for. A gaol of unemployed prisoners is governed 
at the oost of their ontiro maintenance, paid by tho rest of the 
community; a body of Quakers, or other out-acting Christians, 
costs the country very little. In a nation of escaped convicted 
burglars, if such could exist, it would probably cost the whole 
value of their fitful and necessitated labour to maintain their 
internal quiet; a country of just and peaccablo men would be 
governed for a very trifling proportion of their annual produoo. 
Between these extreme points of the scale are the various 
nations of the world, amongst which it can hardly be said that 
India would stand the highest. At present, that great land, 
paying in taxes much the same proportion of its income as we do, 
enjoys, on the whole, only a lower degree of security; and if wo 
were to insist on that empire being governed up to our English 
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ideas of rightfulness and propriety (as, indeed, we ought to 
insist on it, as fast as it can be brought about), I fear that the 
renl difficulty of Indian finance would be found to lie not in 
zemindarry, or mouzawarry, or ryotwarry, but in the large 
proportion of its income which the cost of so governing the 
country would absorb; — a difficulty which must exist until 
sounder principles of social morality shall influence largo classes 
of its population. Meanwhile to lower materially the cost of 
government would probably be to lower its efficiency, and to 
lead to greater loss from diminished security and order, than 
gain from diminution of taxation. If so, the true course is to 
strengthen the paying power of the people, that the needful 
expenso of government may be easily borne, not to bring down 
tho cost of governing, and so reduce to a still greater extent 
tho power of paying it. 

Happily there is alroady established in many parts of India, 
under British rule or influence, a degreo of security quite 
sufficient as a basis for all further improvement. Neither 
public works nor private undertakings, if managed with ordi- 
nary justice to the natives concerned, and sincere good- will in 
respect of their feelings, need fear greater interruption, or would 
be exposed to greater danger, than such enterprises have en- 
countered in many countries; and in whatever India may fall 
fthort of the pre-eminent order and public security of England, 
it is making, I believe, constant and not in significant advances 
towards the same point. Enough is done in the principal (let 
mo say sole) duty of the Government, tho maintenance of right, 
to afford ainplo space, protection, and inducement, to tlto efforts 
required for all further progress; and every step in that progress 
will add not less to tho facility of tho noxt step, than to tho 
effect of all that have gone before. While the peaco-keeping 
ofEce of the Government has been so executed as to give room 
and safety to railways, we need only our European experience 
to assure us how railways will, in turn, aid the Government in 
the discharge of its own supreme functions. 

It is scarcely possible, I trust, that the views I have now 
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expressed, respecting the taxation of India, should be so mis- 
understood as to imply a justification of any tax, or scheme of 
taxation, now existing in India; they refor exclusively to tho 
relation of the gross amount of taxation to the geueral interests 
of that empire. For aught tins argument says to tho contrary, 
there may or may not be great errors to be rectified, grout 
extravagance to be curtailed, or oven great abuses to bo re- 
formed: its purpose is to support my belief that the taxation 
of India is neither tho deepest, nor the greatest, nor, I am hnppy 
to add, tho most romodial of its evils. 

Leaving, however, theso general speculations, which have no 
further concern with cotton, than as the subjects of them are 
alleged to relate to it through their influence on the general 
condition of the natives of India, it is necessary to remark, 
that as to much of tho cotton we might dorivo from that 
country, neither the land-tax, nor any other tax, is a question 
within our power. The country to produce that cotton is, in 
great part, under the Governments of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Bhonsla or the Raja of Nagpoor. The management of 
the latter is well spoken of, and the affairs of his country afford 
us what is, unhappily, in the present state of India, the best 
evidence of order and quiotness, very little nows. The territory 
of the first-nomod prinoo is tho prey of disorder and extortion 1 ; 

i 

1 Th« cam of the pcrgunnah of Indapoor, in tho collectorate of Poonah, may bo 
adduced, not that it it peculiar (for much of the Decoui w;is in tho same state), but 
became ita details happen to be known. In the period precediug the fall of the 
I'euhwa, the impost* of the Mabratta Government were made more than usually 
excessive and irregular under pressure of the difficulties of the day. Whether 
those extra burdens, when they reached the cultivator, were restricted to the 
due measure of the wants of the state, or whether all tlutt was collected became 
available to tho state, subsequent evcuts may ouable us to judge. On the country 
coming into tho power of the British, in 1817, the cxactious of tho fallen native 
Government «ere continued, ia a consolidated aud established form, with some in- 
sufficient modifications, and ita revenue a£urs were entrusted to some of the few 
English officers at the disposal of the lion. Mountstuart Klphinstone, to whom, as 
Commissioner, were confided the powers of tho government. These officers, cliiHly 
of the military service, were able men and good linguists; aud some of them hud 
carefully investigated the history and institutions of the country ; but they had not 
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ami in this state wo have a living and remarkable instance of 
tho effect of oriental principles of government, which, in fact, 

had the practical management of revenue arrangement*. So scanty was the number 
of officers employed on, or perhaps who could be spared for, thia aervice, that the 
country from Jooneer to Sholapoor, 180 milea long and 60 broad, was committed to 
n tingle functionary, who waa Judge and Magistrate, as well as Collector. Tho con- 
sequence was, that all the local and detailed management of the revenue was left in 
the hands of native subordinates, some of whom held hereditary offices, and many 
of whom had been employed under the former Government in the worst of times : 
and these, while they bad much larger charges than they could probably have 
honestly managed, did not fail to profit by the want of adequate supervision. Tho 
people suffered great oppression, and sometimes even torture, from officers who were (oo 
often their neighbours and townsmen ; and the public records of subsequent judicial 
proceedings 1 believe will show that, while, on the ono hand, theso officers extorted 
payments beyond the means of the cultivators to afford, on the other they purloined 
more than half the receipts. If to theso native evils, of old growth, we add tho 
errors inseparable from the working of tho inadequate and half- informed establish- 
ments of a new and foreign Government, we shall not be surprised that the country 
people found themselves worse off during the first years of our power than they 
were before. Numbers of them deserted their lands and even betook themselves to the 
Nizam's country, which, badly governed as it was, seemed an naytutn in comparison 
with their wretched homos. An attempt at remedy, by granting leases of land for 
a term of years at fixed rates, did not succeed ; for the information on which it had 
proceeded was incorrect and imperfect, and the agency by which it was to bo carried 
into effect could not be relied on : and, afterwards, the great value of Mr. Pringle's 
Revenue 8urvey was utterly destroyed by the corrupt unfaithfulness of the native 
agency to which the management of details had been entrusted, and especially of a 
learned native, its chief officer. 

A better system, however, gradually established itself. The immense district 
formerly committed to one officer was divided between two, and each of these had 
several qualified European assistants, besides native aid which had been trained, 
often to excellent purpose, in a better school ; the appointment of judges and magis- 
trates gave over the Collector to his more appropriate duties ; and the revenue pro- 
ceedings of the whole presidency (and afterwards of its half) were subjected to the 
examination of a Commissioner, qualified from experience to pronounce on the merits 
of each local management. 

In the course of his duties as Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey had 
to undertake the case of Indapoor, and with his assistants, Mr. Goldsmid and Mr. 
Prcre, effected in it a thorough reform. Tho malversations of the local officers were 
investigated, and many of the offenders were subjected to judicial trial and punish- 
ment — the rates were greatly reduced and rendered certain— tho cultivator* wero 
secured against illicit exactions— tho native part of the revenue establishment was 
not only purified, but raised in numbers and efficiency much nearer to a level with tho 
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amount to despotism held in check hy rebellion. Hero the 
British guarantee of tJio throne to its possessor, without uny 

duties required of it — nnd the excellent revenue survey made under the superin- 
tendence of Lieut. Wiuguta gave accuracy aud permanence to all proceedings. The 
results may be seen in the following letter from Mr. Prere, the present (or Ute> very 
able Commissioner of 8attara, to Mr. T. Williamsou Ramsey, lata Revenue Commis- 
sioner of the Bombay Presidency. 

"Gamp, Phullnn, Snttara DistricU, Doc. 13, 1840. 
" It is now just fourteen years sinco you picked iuo up lliuru (in tho IiiiLi|H>t>r 
District), after I had served my apprenticeship under Qoldsmid, and I could not have 
believed that the period could have done so much for what was then the most 
miserable district in the Deccan. It, of cousae, still continues one of the least 
favoured by nature — barren in toil, ill watered, and oncertahily and scantily supplied 
with rain ; but these natural drawbacks have been, a* far as possible, neutralised hy 
good administration. You may remember that, in 1834, full two-thuds of the land 
were waste ; now there is not a field uncultivated, unless purposely kept so for 
grafting. The tillage was then most imperfect and slovenly ^ it is now equal to tlie 
excellent cultivation, of the- Krishna valley, and far superior to th.tof the Suttns* 
village* on the south side of the Ncera, which, ir> 1834 6, were- far superior to 
ludapoor. The difference is most marked this year, which, from unprecedented' 
deluges of rain, has been most unfavourable. Heee (Sattara) there are no crops m 
many villages ; the seed rotted hi some fields— the young plants were choked with 
weeds in others. Throughout Indapoor, with precisely the same drawbacks, there 
are crops to feed the people and pay the rent, though gained, I was told, by 
great expenditure in labour and often in seed, some fanners hating sown the 
same land four times ores before they got the pluats to come up aud thrive. 
But this high fanning, far it is nothing else, the effect of having plenty ol cattle and 
money at command, and heart, has carried them through a bad year. They will, 
though with difficulty, pay their rents, which cannot be done here. In no single 
village did I fail to observe the recent marks of prosperity in new and newly-built 
houses, some two attics high ; temples, village walls and gates, chowrees, Ate Three 
villages, which I remembered waste and uninhabited, were thriving, aud numerous 
hamlet* had sprung up. The great money lenders complained that there was no 
Undo ; but on inquiry I fawul that it was the trade of money lending which had 
fallen off. Tho ryots are so well off they are tolerably iudepuudeut, and cither do 
aot want to borrow, or able to get it oa reasonable terms, without submitting to 
extortion : 9 or 12 per cent, instead of 12 and 50- — a great change. The number of 
shops had marvellously increased ; Indapoor bataar was at least double its former 
sixe, and Kullus, which used to be a decayed market town with one shop, has now 
twenty-three. In 1835, or later, there was not one cart with wooden wheels in all 
the district ; the stone-wheeled manure carts were very rare. Now, standing at the 
Indapoor town gate, I counted upwards of a hundred attending the buxanr, and saw 
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corresponding British influeuce in his councils, hns deprived 
the constitutional check of rebellion of much of its customary 
force; only, however, to remove the struggle from court to 
country, from the sovereign and his nobles, to the officers of 
the farmed revenue, and the people they plunder in the name of 
taxation. The farmer of the taxes and his subordinates exact 
nil thny dare, and the subject pays no more than can bo forced 
from him. Mcauwhilo every mail brings intelligence of the 
pecuniary distress of the Government, and the consequent im- 
portunity and disorders of the unpaid troops, of the insecurity 

some in every Tillage. But the most marvellous change wa» in the people ; from 
being the most wretched depressed set in the Dcccan, they have become thriving 
independent fellows, nnd thnronghly grateful for what haa been done for them. 
When it was known I was coming, they turned oat in crowds, delighted to see again 
any one connected with tho reassessment, and doing all in their power to show how 
glad they were to see me. The district officers, whom you examined when first you 
wrote about the state of the country, asked much after you, and took me to see the 
house where you visited them. I was overwhelmed with questions about Uoldsmid ; 
and every one had soma anecdote to tell, or something to ask, about Qoldsmid, who 
runs a good chance of being manufactured into a popular village deity, and taking; 
the place of Mnhadeo, or even Marotee. I felt quite convinced that it would be no ensy 
matter to hutch a rebellion there. In fact it convinced me more than ever that our 
hold on the people of the Deccan is onr revenue administration, and the effect is not 
confined to our own districts,— it is felt here (3attara), and is, I am satisfied, the 
most effectual if not the only counterpoise to the discontent of the upper classes. I 
have seen it particularly since the annexation. The upper classes are evidently 
either sulky or suspicious, and a spark would set them In a blase ; but the lower 
orders everywhere hope that our liberal measures, in reducing assessments, Ac, will 
now soon reach them. They always ask me about it, and often any, 4 We have had 
many good rulers of our own, but the Company is the only Government that ever 
voluntarily reduced its demand to the limits fixed by the shasters.' Perhaps the 
most satisfactory feature aliout Indnpnor is that, except for the first two years of 
Qoldsmid and Mansfield's administration, the district has had no special advantages. 
The whole is the effect of good administration, whkh it has shared with the rest of 
the collcctnraie." 

I will only add to this animated description of the advantages Indnpoor has derived 
from judicious assessments, with kind and honest treatment, that the increase of the 
population was evidently due to the return of those who had emigrated, and to the 
incoming, probably, of many more from the neighbouring districts, and that the well- 
beiug and gratitndc of tho people would be promoted, according to all experience, in 
a still higher degree by the estnblinhment of those improved means of internal transit 
of which the writer of this leUer is one of the most earnest advocates. 
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of life and property in the capital, and of the uncertainty and 
discouragement which embarrass overy legitimate interest. Still 
the country, wretchedly governed as it is, gives us cotton at 
1 \d. per lb., land-tax included ; and we can hardly expect that 
any improvement in the administration of its affairs will bring 
its cotton much below that price, however that improvement is 
to be desired for the sake of the people. 

General allegations of misgovemment aro not unfrequently 
made against tho East India Company; and it is further 
alleged that this misgovernment accounts for tho paucity of 
cotton. After some inquiry, begun under the same impression, 
my belief is that these allegations cannot, in general, be sus- 
tained, although, doubtless, instances may be adduced in this, 
as in all extensive systems of management, which not only 
induce rogret, but roquiro sorious and heavy censuro. This is 
not tho place to account fully for the existence of a different 
opinion; but I may romark that one of tho chief ocensions of it 
has been a forgetfulness of the fact, that the British Government 
had to take charge, successively, of the parts of the country 
now forming its empire, when each had long been subject to 
modes of taxation far from anything we should approve, and 
often almost as far from the ancient usages of the country, — 
when, to tho corrupt interests established, and to tho oppressions 
brought to be acquiesced in by this long misgovernment, was 
added the confusion occasioned by tho corruption and feebleness 
of falling governments, — and when all this had been aggravated 
by immediately preceding war. Time and caution, even in 
reforming, wero rendered pre-eminently necessary by the known 
submission of the natives to all that was customary, and their 
frequent resistance of all that scorned to bo new 1 : and what- 

1 This tendency of the natives may be illustrated by the origin and nature of 
■one taxes abolished of late years. Ohtu-dana, or forage money, was an impost 
established without public authority, and for their private benefit, by the officers of 
the Mahrattas on their first inroads into neighbouring states early in lost century ; 
it became a usual payment to the stale or iu officers, and was found as such on our 
entering long after on the government of the same countries, h'utub vera*, as the 
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ever we might intend or wish to do, wo hud only native agency, 
unused to European views, for carrying it into effect. Our 
countrymen, actually employed in governing the natives, are 
ludicrously few in India, probably not one to 50,000 of their 
numbers, or say eight to the population of a medium English 
county, — and we in England often require, not merely such 
reforms as shall restore or purify native usages, but such as 
hIiuII place llio entire administration on a basis not of Indian 
but of English principles 1 . And when we ask (as we ought 
indeed to wish and to strive) that our Government in India 
shall conform, at least in purity and efficiency, to English ideas, 
we forgot that wo have littlo more than native opinions, expe- 
rience, and instrumentality, with which to work out reforms, 
and to give stability and effect, or even admission, to any such 

name imports, were originally exactions from any man of property or skill above 
hit neighbour*, and beyond the ancient luxation. A tax of this kind could easily 
be enforced in a country where the officers of the Government hnd unlimited power 
of imprisonment. These, also, from individual and private exactions, became, in 
time, admitted taxes. lialoolet and Afkolttr/a taxes were imposts on tradesmen and 
artimns; their great inequality in different places, however, gavo them much 
more of the n»|K-ct of arbitrary exactions than of taxes regulated and levied by 
public authority. All these kinds of taxes, and perhaps some others, were fonnd 
established and submitted to on onr entrance on the government of Western India ; 
but they were in time reduced, by the British officers, from fluctttating and uncertain 
exactions to ascertained amounts, founded on past actual payments in each place, 
which, however, had still the fault of being different in different place*. In this 
form, perhaps then the only practicable one, the needful revenue was raised at the 
time; but, in 1844, these taxes, in the Presidency of Bombay, were all abolished. 
The rend i new with which, notwithstanding their oppressive nature and tyrannical 
origin, these imposts were submitted to, becnuie established, contrasts singularly 
with the resistance made to an increase of the salt-tax which was to accompany 
their repeal, and still more so with the celebrated turn-out of tho entire population 
of Bennres, against a municipal tax for the cleansing and well ordering of their city. 
—A tax on wv/ows existed in the Concan, of which I have not learned the origin. 

1 " I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, for I fear some down- 
right Englishman may at last get there who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of 
the Hindoo*. I believe there are men in England who think thnt this desirable 
change has been already effected in some degree, and that it would long since have 
been completed, had it not been for the Company's servants." — Sir Thonuu Munro 
to Mr. Canning, ZOik Junt, 1821. 
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operations on the muss of the people. But on reflection we 
cannot but see that reform in government can in India only 
be slow, and must chiefly be bnsed on whatever, by usage, already 
exists 1 . 

1 The practical importance of an intimate knowledge of the peculiar institationa 
of India, and too usage* and feeling* of it* people, it exemplified in the incident! 
of the occupation and tranquilliiatlon of Candeith, by Oa plain (now Major General) 
Driggs, at the close of the Muhrattn war, in 1818. No leaf do the aaiue event* 
■how the alacrity with which the people, harassed with wan and extortions, aaaietod 
of themselves to establish a government which, though that of foreigner*, seemed 
likely to bring with it a better itate of thing*. 

In the war* which, from 1793, had raged between the Peishwa, Sciudiah, Holkor, 
the Raja of Nagpoor, the Gaikwar, the Nisatn, and sometime* the British, in which 
all eorta of combination* and opposition* of the partie* succeeded each other by 
turn*, Gaadeiah, oentrally situated, was often traversed on the great marches and 
retreats of the contending armies. Ita sovereignty belonging, in name at least, to 
the Peishwa, it suflfored greatly from tho some rapacity of rovenue fanners (each 
farmer often in poss e ssion but a year) which indicted so mack misery in Indapoor, 
and indeed in all the rest of the Dec can, during the rule of Da joe Row. The 
weakness of the Government, which thus excessively taxed iu subjects, was such 
that no less than thirty-two lawless but organised armed bodies established themselves 
at different times in the province, living on the contributions which they exacted from 
towns; and the greatest of these bodies was that headed by Bajee Row, afterwards 
himself the Peishwa. 

Into this harassed province, which is 12,000 square miles in extent, and contain* 
1600 village* and SO fort*, was Copt. Brigg* sent with 1300 troops, of which at least 
four-fifth* were natives, and two gun*; 1600 native horse were afterwards outlined, 
who a few months before had been fighting sign i list us, under the standard of ilolkar. 
Capt. llrigga, with some valuable native aid, wo* at first nlonc, as a European, m 
the civil government of the province, and obtained a single assistant only after some 
months. The people welcomed him ; but an appearance of resistance wo* occasioned 
by bodies of disbanded soldiers, from the dispersed army of Holkor, who were 
traversing the country and subsisting by plunder, and also by a baud of Arab* who 
had long so maintained themselves iu the province. The former were soon rendered 
not only harmless but useful, by being taken into pay as local troops, and employed 
to garrison the forts as they •uceettively fell to us ; tho latter still attempted to con- 
tinue their rapine, but, under encouragement derived from the more hopeful times, 
they were gnlUntly resisted by the population, bravely and faithfully aided by 
Holkor* late horse; but they were ouly subdued finally by tho capitulation of 
Malligaum. 

One of tho most serious annoyance*, however, wo* that of the frequent descent* 
of the Dbeels from the neighbouring hills, to ravage thu country, or to levy block 
mail. It was found, however, on inquiry, that these people were the customary 
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The subjection of India to England is a very remarkable case, 
being, in truth, the government of a people, not as in other cases 
by its own public opinion, but by the more advanced public 
opinion of another country. Hitherto the public opinion of 
England has, for the most part, exerted itself on the affairs of 
Indin, through the selected agency of the few who have officially 
devoted themselves to tltoso affairs ; these men have carried the 
general impress of English opinion and feeling iuto measures 
whicli, in detail, few English besides themselves have understood. 
This arrangement, while it has to some extent prevented the 

watchmen of the Tillage*; but that finding, in the condition of the timet, that the 
lands they held for the scmce hud become volm-Ic**, and tbiit the usunl additional 
money payment* conld not lie rcnKied from the impoverished cultivator*, they had 
betaken themselves, tome year* before, to the hill*, and had become the •conrge* of 
(he village* they u»ed to protect The**, however, on being reinstated in the lands 
and offices which had been -vacated for twenty year*, became again the police of the 
district, and served well in that capacity. 

Thus the natives themselves contributed nearly the whole of the forte which 
established the British role in Candeish ; and the confidence and co-operation of the 
people were gained by the unmistakable intention of the British Government to 
restore the order and security of which tbey had so long been deprived. 

The revenue affiiirs of the province were, in like manner, chiefly administered by 
means of the natives themsche*. Purvey* were made after the rude native fashion; 
the amount to be paid by each village, in future, was settled nt the average of the 
preceding ten years, and the details of its distribution amongst the inhabitant* of 
each village was left to be settled by their local officers and by mutual agreement 
Rnch a supervision at so small a European establishment could afford was diligently 
employed, so a* to full unexpectedly on different and distant places, and, together 
with publicity of investigation on the spot, contributed to keep np tome degree of 
order and faithfulness in all. Instance*, however, were detected of peculation and 
extortion, and these were followed by compulsory restitution and deprivation of 
office. The people were also interested in the administration of justice by the occa- 
sional use of punchayei* or jurie*, by which the investigation of facts was often 
conducted with a •acccm which only native knowledge eould have secured. 

By these means, which could only have been employed as the remit of careful 
inquiry into native institutions and usages, the province attained to a degree of order 
which, if not in accordance with systematic view* formed in more regular time*, at 
least contrasted to great advantage with the Mate of things that immediately pre- 
ceded it From that period Candeish, I believe, has enjoyed a time of qniet and 
•ecurity in which former violence ha* been almott forgotten, and, in the thirty-two 
year* which have elapsed, has advanced to such prosperity as the want of sufficient 
markets for her produce has permitted her to attain. 
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precipitanoy aud change which more direct but less informed 
action might easily have induced, and which would have been 
far more injurious than delay 1 , has so far sufficed as to give 
to the English Government of India, at every particular period, 
very nearly the same character and qualities, whether for good 
or evil, as the English people and their own homo govern- 
ment possessed at the same time; and this, I apprehend, is 
all that, in the nature of the case, was possible, however we may 
now wish that more and better had then boon dono. The time 
may come, perhaps is coming, when the indirectness and ex- 
cludveness of this system may bo advantagoously abated, and 
the disadvantages of its bureaucratio character miligated. 
It must be remembered, however, that no mere fiat of the 
Imperial will, popular or governmental, however well intended, 
will work for India, or even for ourselves, the benefits wo have 
a right to desire ; nor will the best advised measures of reform 
take much effect in India, except they be accompanied by such 
improvements in public opinion, or at least in general feeling, 
there, as shall give them silent liberty of operation, if not 
active support. Here, as far as may safely be, popular opinion 
and sentiment must be brought to the aid or correction of 
official views, — there, the very basis of enlightened public 
opinion has for the most part yet to be hud ; but meanwhile 
a universal sentiment, or rather oven a slate of mind, 
almost, at times, without cithor scntiinont or opinion, strews 
difficulties and perplexities in the path of improvement, and 
seldom affords countervailing aid. On both sides is wanted 
more intimate knowledge of present facts, of what is to be done, 
of the means of doiug it, and of the results to bo anticipated. 
In England it is rare to meet with a man who can evon 
ask an intelligent question on any point involving Indian 

1 It is worth inquiry how far the exemption of the Hindoos from the fate of the 
Red Indians and Mexicans of America may have been promoted by the defects, 
circuity, and wenkness of our own Government ; and whether the ills attendant o» 
its weakness (and many a griovanco is to be classed amongst ibi'in) have not been 
smaller than those which might have followed its strength. 
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economics ; while in India the moss of the people hardly 
yet look to us ns the agents of great and elevating mea- 
sures, but merely as conquerors, better, indeed, in Borne ro- 
spcets tluin our predecessors, and on the whole to be willingly 
and advantageously submitted to, but conquerors after all. 
Englishmen must bo fnr better acquainted with Indian affairs 
and peculiarities than they now are, and the natives of India 
must be brought to understand, appreciate, and support the 
changes which the intelligence and experience of England 
would counsel and promote. While these preliminary and 
fundamental reforms are taking place, and in as far as at 
any time they may remain incomplete, there is no little risk 
that the best intended dictates of English public opinion on 
Indian matters will bo fnr wido of tho mark or positively 
hurtful, and in India nothing can be done for tho improve- 
ment of public opinion and of all which depends upon it, 
beyond the efforts made by the best of the European officers 
and community, aided by the small but growing numbers of 
natives, private and official, who are like-minded with them. 

Tho truo basis for all other improvement of tho Government 
of India lies, therefore, I apprehend, not merely in administrative 
changes, however desirable, nor in tho amendment of particular 
laws and systems, however urgently required ; but in tho con- 
stant and intimate intercourse of the people of the two countries, 
whereby the public opinion of England may become better in- 
formed, and that of India better prepared to receive, consider, 
and act on advice ; and it seems to me that by nothing short of 
renl interests, and the intimate and familiar knowledge of facts 
arising out of tho working of them, can these great changes 
ever be cffcctunlly made, or, to their rightful extent, ever be 
made at all. When, thereforo, on one hand, it is alleged that 
misgovernmont exists in India, and I admit, on the other, 
that groat improvements aro required, I foci bound to urge that 
tho chief practical remedy is to institute suoh facilities of inter- 
course as shall occasion the formation of that public opinion, 
both in England and India, which is essential to the real 
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strength of the Government as well as to the safe devising 
And practical success of any Indian reform. 

If we look, as well we may, to education, as one means of 
forming an improved publio opinion in India, wo must remem- 
ber that the mere teaching of youth, although indispensable, 
is not enough even for the preservation of knowledge, to say 
nothing of the formation of opinions and character : opportu- 
nities for and inducements to the use of that knowledge are as 
essential as tho first communication of iL It may fairly ho said 
that the presidential cities of India (perhaps, however, I ought 
only to speak of Bombay) are, in a certain sense, ovor educated: 
knowledge is given to some whioh is afterwards lost for want of 
opportunities of using it, of which instances in Bombay came, 
more than once, under my own eyo. Now, without relaxing 
our oflbrls for tho ox tension of oducalion, it appears to me that 
we have arrived nt the period when it has become still more im- 
portant to afford occasions for the use of the knowledge which 
we impart ; and nothing, it seems, can at present so soon or so 
fitly afford those, as the construction and management of great 
public works of communication, and the prosecution of the 
augmented industry and eommuree, which must follow their 
establishment. Then, it may be hoped, that education will be 
felt, by tho largo classes of tho pooplu themselves, its a want, 
and the acquisition of it will bo its own reward ; while public 
opinion improvod by tho same means in strength, diffusion, and 
purity, will afford, to just and beneficent reforms, that support 
from indigenous intelligence, which has hitherto been derived 
mainly from a foreign source. 

I must emphatically disclaim every interpretation of what I 
havo said, which implies disparagement of tho capabilities of 
the natives of India. As a people, they have not knowledge, 
but many amongst them have shown themselves highly capable 
and desirous of it; they have not, in sufficient numbers, 
mechanical skill, but some of their countrymen have pro- 
duced admirable works, and overy day may be seen, in the 
government establishments at the presidencies, the great dex- 
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tarky and correctness thoy inny be brought to acquire ; they 
linve not a history whose traditions con inspire them with 
worthy emulntiou, but those who hove learned of us gladly 
enrol themselves as partners of our destiny ; according to our 
better lights, they have not a sound system of morals, or a 
faith capable of sustaining one, but they hove some virtues of 
a lustre strangely inconsistent with their vices, which show how 
capoble they moy one doy be of better things. They need our 
teaching, our aid, and our fellowship ; and well will they repay 
us for them. One error, however, I conceive, we cannot too 
carefully avoid: we shall fail greatly if we imagine that 
nny government, however well-disposed, is a sufficient me- 
dium of communication between tho two peoples. Interest 
to interest, nlmost mon to man, must we apply ourselves to 
them ; and only as active undertakings, our living business, 
our personal purposes ond affairs, become associated with them, 
shall we do, either to them or to ourselves, the vast and varied 
good which it seems to be designed by Providence should issue 
from the connection. 

If I have ventured into questions connected as much with 
the general welfare of India as with the production and com- 
merce of cotton, it is because these questions ore on all sides 
drawn into the discussion. At tho same time I must confess 
that I hove not unwillingly yielded to the inducement to enter 
on them ; for, if I am right, the path of practical improvement 
is to bo sought in a direction towards which prevalent discus- 
sions do not often leod. And not only so, but our connection 
with India, even in its lowest view, has an elevated, solemn, 
almost sacred interest, which cannot bo separated from it. 
While wo aro talking of a supply of cotton (as in tho duty of 
honest industry and enterprise it is right for us to talk), and 
while we are counting up the probabilities of the loss or gain 
of a railway (as in the just prosecution of our doily business it 
is necessary for us to count them up), that Providenoe who 
serves Himself of us all, I doubt not, is using our natural and 
laudable activities as the means of imparting to the millions 

K 
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of India the elevating and purifying influences which He has 
first intrusted to us. Our ootton is grown where, whether we 
mean it or no, we must carry our faith, and, more still, our 
example ; and it cannot but bo a matter of tho deopest interest 
that that faith (the true source of all progress) should be 
recommended, not merely by its being the creed of the ruling 
caste, or by the greater decency of its external Bocial usages, 
not merely by the practice of a simpler and purer ritual, or 
even by tho possession of a truer theology, but by the pre- 
valence of a spirit in the prosecution of every onteqmse with 
which the Christians of Britain are connected, which shall 
truly exhibit its pure, just, and benignant character. 



CHAPTER V. 



THR OENF.RAL COMMRRCR OF ORRAT BRITAIN WITH INDIA. 

Important to our interests, beyond all doubt, as is the supply 
of cotton from India, it would be a mistake to suppose that a 
consideration of that subject affords an adequate view of the 
value which our eastern empiro ought to bear in our commer- 
cial system. A hasty glance at that immense country, and its 
vast population, always produces a conviction that, for some 
reason, our commercial intercourse with it is far below its due 
magnitude ; a belief which derives countenance from the 
increase which this commerce has experienced within the last 
twenty or thirty years. This general persuasion, however, 
seldom leads to more than a vague apprehension that some 
mysterious cause operatos on a very strange people to obstruct 
the development of so natural an interest; and we attain to no 
definite idea of tho magnitude of tho object before us, of the 
means of securing it, or of tho consequences which would 
follow success. The object of this chapter is to attempt to 
givo soino degree of precision and distinctness to these ideas, 
and to show, by analogy, the cause and remedy of the inade- 
quate ox trot which is still a characteristic of our Indian com- 
merce. It is true that neither tho subject itself, nor the means 
available for its elucidation, are of a nature to admit of demon- 
stration ; but I bclicvo that, in tho absence of bettor materials 
of judgment, we may acquire, through a comparative argument, 
a degree of probability which shall safely guide our practical 
steps, although we might not be able by means of it to silence 
a logical opponent. 

Of all the countries to which we trade, and of which we have 
sufficient authentic information, those parts of South America 

R 2 
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and the West Indies which are not under British rule, afford, 
in the condition and wants of their population, the nearest 
parallel to ludia. It is necessary to separate from this com- 
parison those pnrts of tho above-mentioned countries which are 
under the government of England ; for our exports to them, 
amounting, as also in the case of our colonics in colder 
latitudes, to nearly 3/. per head per annum, vastly exceed, in 
proportion to population, those to other countries, and seem to 
he influenced very much by tbo peculiarities of English habits. 
The argument which will bo framed on tho basis of a compa- 
rison of our exports to South America with those to India 
appears to deserve attention, for this reason amongst othors, 
that it may serve to show, to some extent, what real force 
there is in tho considerations of different kinds, and coming 
from different quarters, which have boon adduced to account 
for tho small amount of our commerco with our eastern 
possessions. 

Mexico and the other oountries of Spanish population north 
of the isthmus of Panama will also be noticed ; not, however, 
without allowance for the prohibitory tariffs which, more in ap- 
pearance than reality, have obstructed our commerce with them. 

The climate of those parts of America to which I shall 
chiefly refer, does not so differ from that of India as to weaken 
the argument ; it is not less tropical, or less likely to induce 
laxity of industry, or indifference to what we may deem super- 
fluities or comforts. Except portions of Brazil, Chili, and 
some parts of the states of Bio de la Plata, on the south, and 
part of Mexico to the north, these countries lie within 20° 
north and south of the equator; they ore known to contain 
some of the most enervating localities in the world. In cli- 
mate the comparison con hardly be unfair. 

Neither are the races of which the population is composed 
such as to account for any great difference in the demand for 
British manufactures; for while tho descendants of the Spanish 
and Portuguese have become thoroughly acclimated, both in 
constitution and usages, the greater part of the population con- 
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sists of natives, mixed classes, find slaves ; none of these, I 
presume, are more able or more disposed than the native of 
India, whether Mussulman, Hindoo, or aboriginal, to adopt 
the use of European goods. The disposition of the people of 
South America to tako our manufactured goods can scarcely be 
more favourable than that described in the following account 
of tho results of Messrs. Palmers' operations amongst tho wild 
tribes on the banks of the Pranheeta, a branch of the Godavery 
in longitude 80° e. The Ooands, who are tho people hero con- 
cerned, are lower in civilization than the Hindoos. Mr. Fen- 
wick says' : 

" Our speculations in tho country threw in a circulation of 
about one lac of rupees (10,000/.) yearly; the effects of this 
on the condition, appearance, and comfort of the Ooands was 
remarkable within the first year, and continued to improve. 
■ Those who were seen with a piece of cloth scarcely covering 
nakedness, were hardly to be recognised with decent dhotees, 
good dooputtns, and pugrees. Some even carried this so 
far as to rival the gayest of the civilized who came there 
with us. Tho zemindars and others were glad to buy, whore 
thoy could afford it, chintz and handkerchiefs, or a piece of 
ml broad-oloth. Penknives, pockot- knives, and scissars be- 
camo much in demand. The men led tho way, but tho women 
soon began to fancy a sarrco and chowleo would not display 
their charms to less advantage." 

From this instance it may be safely inferred that the readi- 
ness with which tho natives of India, and oven the lowest of 
them, fall into tho uso of manufactures, can hardly bo exceeded 
in America; and the facts further show that the use of our 
articles depends on our bringing into action the means of pay- 
ing for them, by affording employment to the waste energies 
of the country and people It should' also be noted that the 
natives of India in general are so much moro advanced than 
the Ooands here spoken of, that their appreciation of the cora- 

1 Memorandum in poucuion of the Agri- Horticultural Society of Bombay, dnted 
19th July, 1831. 
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forts and conveniences of life is much more easily awakened, 
and might clearly be made to operate much more effectually in 
the establishment and extension of commerce. 

The state of the governments and of public security doeB not 
so differ as to afford any reason for our having been able to 
maintain a greater commerce with South America than with 
India. Ever since 1817 India has been as little disturbed as 
South America has since the expulsion of the Spaniards in a 
fow years after that date. In the latter, changes of constitu- 
tion, dividing of republics, and personal revolutions, have dis- 
ordered the operations of industry, probably much more than 
anything which has taken place in India; and few South- 
American countries exhibit at present satisfactory signs of 
activity or progress. Better government, thorcforo, dues not 
explain any difficulty the faots may bo found to proscnt. 

Nor docs it appear that lighter taxation favours our South 
American in comparison with our Indian commerce ; for in the 
few instances for which information is available, the expendi- 
ture of the South-American Governments equals from 1 0*. dd. 
to 16*. 9rf. per head per annum, while that of the British Go- 
vernment in India does not reach to ft*. 9d. ; and although we 
have not the means of comparing the taxation of each country 
with the value of its labour, as the argument requires, there 
can be little doubt that the personal burden is at least as 
great in South America as in India \ 

1 The deduction in the table of 6s. &^d. per head p«r annum aa the taxation of India, 
is formed on the supposition that the taxation of the native stales U equal per head 
per annum to that of the Britith. Thia ia a point which might be approximately 
ascertained through the Residents or Commissioners in the several native territories ; 
but I am not aware of any published means of learning what are the facta. If we 
take into account both the amount of taxes paid, and the deficiency of the service of 
protection rendered for it by many native governments ; if we also remember that 
local and personal imposts and impositions considerably augment in most native state* 
tbe amount of legitimate taxation ; and then add to the wholo the evils of the system 
of farming the revenues, it seems to me we shall doubt whether, in actual burden- 
sutnoness to the people, tbe taxation of the native sUtcs is generally lighter than that 
of the British territories. A well-ascertained tendency of the population to migrate 
into or out of our territories is, prrhwps the only fact which could safely establish a 
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The tariffs of South America are not more liberal than that 
of India ; generally speaking they are founded on a principal 
rate of duty, varying from 18 per cent, in Bolivia to 80 per 
cent, in Brazil, Venezuela, and New Granada. Formerly, aod 
indeed during the period to which I shall afterwards chiefly 
refer, the import duties of Brazil were arranged on a general 
basis of 15 per cent., while Moxico held to a system of high 
duties and prohibitions. Ou the other hand the import duties 
in India on British goods have not been greater than from 3j 
to 10 per cent, on British bottoms, and double those rates on 
others. Here, then, again is no difference comparatively ad- 
verse to our commerce with India. * 

Nor is our greater commerce with South America accounted 
for by any greater natural adaptedness of that country to pro- 
duce acceptable articlos for payment, as a comparison of our 
imports from the two quarters, as well as the known capa- 
bilities of India, and the history of its commerce, clearly prove. 

The difference of distance and the accompanying difference 
of freight are not so great as to afford a solution of the difficulty. 
Evon from Brazil to England (to sny nothing of more remote 
parts of South America) the cost is not unfrequently as great 
as from India. 

Finally, it is not religion or caste which occasions the 
difference. In the following tables it will be observed that 
while some of the principal articles of export are alike to all 
the countries specified, the variations in the other articles are 
not such as caste accounts for. Indeed, it may easily be 
shown, Mint out of 1*. 2d. per hend per annum, the value of 
the goods wo havo sold to the people of India, more than lid. 
are of matters to which the regulations of caste notoriously 
do not apply at all ; and of the rest, it is doubtful whether 
caste has at all interfered with the consumption, when the 

general conclusion on the subject Meanwhile the difference, if any, cannot be roch 
m materially to affect the argument to he founded on the statement in the table. 
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goods could be obtained. Moreover, the actual amount to 
whioh our commerce with India lias latterly attained is of 
itself a proof that we can supply to that country vast quantities 
of goods whioh find no prolubition in the prejudices or usages 
of the people. 

With these remarks the object of the following tables will 
be understood ; it is. to show the enormous disparity between 
our commerce with India nnd with a continent so nearly 
resembling it in all important respeots as South America. 
The true and simple basis of the amount per head per annum 
is adopted in my further arguments, and, the needful reductions 
having been effected, the results are givon in that form. 

The table No. I., derived chiefly from the various reports 
and documents issued under the authority of the Board of 
Trade, gives in its first two pairs of columns the value of our 
total exports to each of the countries named, reduced also to 
the amount per head per annum of the population ; and ex- 
hibits the average of the six years ending in 1815, a period, 
perhaps, on the whole less affected by disturbing influences 
than any other before or since. The second pair of columns, 
in the same table, gives the like for cotton goods only, which, 
as being our largest item of export, attracts especial attention. 
The columns of taxation in, and total export from, those 
countries, are oocupied with materials derived ohicily from tho 
same documents, but of varied authority, completeness, and 
sufficiency, and referring to different dates. Since my purpose 
requires only an approximative and comparative argument, and 
as no possible correction of these figures is likely to lead to a dif- 
ferent practical conclusion, I do not abstain from availing myself 
of these imperfect materials, the best which con bo obtained. 

The population of the various countries mentioned is taken 
from the authorities relied on in the reports of the Board of 
Trade. In too many instances these statements are not suf- 
ficiently modern or well authenticated ; but they are the best 
whioh are available for the purpose, and they are too probably 
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near the tnith to leavo any doubt on tbo general result of 
the argument, although, without question, individual state- 
ments amongst them are open to dispute. 

In order to afford a view of the proportion in which tlio 
principal articles of commerce enter into our transactions with 
the different countries to be referred to, the table No. II. 
gives our export to them in tho singlo year 1 B 1/3, derived from 
tho report of the Board of Trade, and reduced for tho popula- 
tion, so as to show, in price, the consumption per head per 
annum of each close of articles. Various inferences, too 
obvious to need notice here, will be derived from this table on 
mere inspection. 

The first point which challenges remark is, that while our 
commerce with India and Ceylon amounts to but 1*. Id. .per 
head per annum of the people of those countries, that which 
we maintain with that section of South America and the West 
Indies (group B) which may be most fairly compared with it 
reaches to 7*. H\d., nnd in one country, Brazil, to 10*. Cjrf. per 
head per annum. If to these countries we add the next group, 
the average rises to 8*. R|^. per hoad per annum ; Chili takes 
from us not less than 14*. 9\d. t of which, indeed, part may be 
ro-cxportcd, and so only find its true placo in the general 
average. On tho other hand, Mexico and Central America 
approach to India in the meagreness of their transactions with 
us. It is further to bo noted, that great variations exist in the 
amounts taken from us by such of the countries mentioned, as 
on the whole may bo most properly grouped together for the 
purposes of investigation. 

This table, then, exhibits tho important fact, that although 
our exports to India nearly equal in absolute and gross amount 
those to South America, yet they are not more than one- 
seventh or one-eighth per head of the population of the two 
countries respectively ; a conclusion too marked to be affected 
by any possible correction of the data, and of too groat prac- 
tical importance to be permitted to rest without discussion. 
An examination of the facts which produce the variations of 
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our commerce with the different parts of South America itself, 
will go far towards showing the cause wliich, in its still more 
inveterate operation, keeps down our oommerco with India. 

In South Amerioa the roads are nearly on a level, in quan- 
tity and quality, with those of India ; while the use of some of 
the chief navigable rivers has been much obstructed, in the far 
interior, by international jealousies or the hostility of native 
tribes. Under these circumstances, the local distribution of 
the population explains, to a groat extent, the inequalities in 
the demand for our manufactured goods. Where, from the 
proximity of the sea, or other local causes, the cost of transport 
to the seats of population is comparatively small, the demand 
is greatest ; where the population is situated far from the sea, 
or can be reached only by difficult roads and costly carriage, 
the demand becomes small, and, in truth, almost vanishes. This 
general rule is modified to some extent by other circumstances; 
but it seems to aflbrd the main clue to the right understanding 
of the case. 

In estimating the effect of want of roads on our exports, it 
must be remembered that the disadvantage commonly applies 
not so much to the cost of conveying our manufactures in- 
wards, as to that of bringing to the coast the heavy agricultural 
„ and other produce which is to pay for them ; and wo shall see 
a few instances, both in America and India, where the effect is 
mitigated by the substitution of a lighter material of commerce. 
Notwithstanding, however, the occurrence of a few such in- 
stances, it muBt still be true, in genend, that no country 
little advanced in the mechanical arts can pay for manufac- 
tures in other than crudo and heavy produce; and such a 
country can mako little progress besides that which is per- 
mitted by the means it may possess of cheaply transporting 
that produce to more advanced countries and more thickly- 
peopled seats of consumption. This, which is true of all 
countries, is especially so of India : the subject matters of its 
export commerce, if that commerce is to be much extended, 
must necessarily, for a long time lo come, be of a coarse ami 
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ponderous character ; and by so much docs its need of roads, 
and the effects of its want of them, afford a just parallel with 
the case of South America ; the apparent exceptions also to 
the operation of the principle in both cases confirm its general 
truth. 

Our examination of the circumstances affecting our com- 
merce with the different parts of America begins with that of 
Mexico. In this country a tariff highly inimical to foreign 
commerce, and great insecurity to life and property, aggra- 
vate, but do not conceal, the consequences of want of roads. 
In 1841, Mr. Mayer, an American gentleman, thus described 
the rond from Vera Cruz to the capital ' :— " I found the 
Governor and other officers exceedingly anxious to afford us all 
the protection in their power on the road to Mexico. Thoy 
say* that tho country has lately been scoured by troops of 
dragoons, but that it is still infested with robbers ; and although 
we are to have a military escort, our friends appear to intimate 
that Colt's revolving pistols, double-barrelled guns, and a stock 
of resolution and coolness, will be our best safeguards. We 
havo, therefore, taken the stago which will depart four days 
hence," &c. * * * "Our road, as soon as it left the river, 
ascended rapidly, and passed over a track which would in any 
other country bo called tho bed of a mountain stream, so rough 
and jagged was its surface. Although it is the duty of the 
Government to keep this highway in order, yet, as the chief 
travelling is on horseback, and tho principal part of the mer- 
chaudise is transported on mules, no one cares how these 
animals get along. Sure footed and slow, they toil patiently 
among the rents and rocks, and their drivers are too well used 
to tho inconveniences to complain. Besides this, in cose of 
insurrection, it is better for the roads to be in bad condition, as 
it prevents easy communication between the several parts of 

1 For quotation! of this character I am content to go tn the authentic and well- 
•elected itatemenU in the rolumei entitled " Commercial Tariffe," Ac., compiled by 
Mr. Mucgroflnr, under the direction! of the Board of Trade ; and thia general refer- 
ence for the chapter will be sufficient, except where I gite other authority. 
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Mexico, and the disjointed stones serve to form, as they have 
often done, breastworks for the insurgents. But over this 
moss of ruin we were obliged to jolt in die ascent of the moun- 
tain during the whole afternoon, meeting in the course of it, 
with fifty waggon* with heavy machinery for factories near 
Mexico" * * * " Our descent commenced from the emiuence 
where we had halted awhile to survey the valley. Our coach- 
man was an honest Yankee, fearless as the wild horses he drove; 
and they soourod along under his lush as if wc hud the level 
roads of New Englund beneath us.' But alas ! we had not. I 
question whether there are any such roads elsewhere in the 
world ; nor can you conceive them, because your experience 
amongst the wilds of the Aroostook, or the marshes of the 
Mississippi, can furnish no symptom* of such highways. They 
were gulleys, washed into the mouutoin sido by tho rains ; filled, 
here and there, with stones and branches ; dammed up to turn 
the waters by mounds a couple of feet high ; and thus gradually 
serpentining to the foot of the declivity." 

Such even as is this road, only ono other beside it, practi- 
cable in any degree for wheel carriages, is to be found up the 
eastern boundary slope of the central table land, on which 
much the greater part of the population of Mexico is situated ; 
and these two roads ore nearly 500 miles asunder '. 
" M. Chevalier * says, " The splendid road which during the 
domination of the Spaniards was constructed across deserts and 
precipices, by the merchants of Vera Cruz, to the summit of the 
upper oountry " (which is the road already referred to) " is a 
melancholy instance of the carelessness with whioh the public 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of inde- 
pendence, this road was cut up at various points ; and down to 
this day the enfranchised Mexicans have not replaced a single 
stone, nor filled a single trench, nor even cut down one of the 
trees, which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and 
under the influence of a tropical sun, are growing up to a mag- 

1 Penny Cyclopa-ilia, art. Mexico, pngelfil. 

* M'Culloch'i Commercial Dictionary, art. Vera Crui. 
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nificcut size in the very middle of the road. In the upper 
country nothing would he more cosy than to open nohle means 
of communication. The soil is naturally level ; and basaltic 
rocks, particularly adopted for the construction of roads, are 
found in great abundance. But even where there are roads, 
the Mexicans make little use of them. They carry to a yet 
more extravagant length the inconceivable predilection of the 
Spanisli race in favour of transporting their goods on the backs 
of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons ; no 
such thing ; everything is conveyed on tho backs of mules or 
Indians. Troops of little consumptive donkeys bring into the 
city, in parcels not much bigger than a man's two fists, the 
charcoal required for tho culinary operations of the inhabitants. 
The price of every bulky article is thus increased to an enormous 
degree. The interior districts are as inaccessible as if they were 
out off by an enemy's army, and famine frequently ensues." 1 

In a country where this is the condition of the means of 
transport, the. inhabitants arc located chiefly in the interior, — 
they occupy table lands varying from 3000 to 8000 feet above 
tho level of tho sea,— they are spread over a country intersected 
continually with mountain ranges,— and their principal cities 
are 1000 miles asunder. 

1 "Travelling from Vera Cni« to Mexico, yon are scarcely ever out of sight of 
cnramni of arrieros (muleteers) going and returning. It is the mode of transporta- 
tion to which they hare been accustomed, and nothing can induce them to change it 
A Frenchman, some few yean lince, established a tine of waggons on the route, and 
died whilst I was in Mexico, leaving a fortune of some 400,000 dollars — all of which 
he had made from a very small beginning,— yet no one was disposed to continue the 
business. They arc satisfied with what they have been accustomed to in all things; 
and pcrhnps, in this particular instance, they hare reason to be, for these muleteers 
make a great deal of money. The load for each mule or jackass is 400 lbs., for the 
freight of which from Vera Crux to Mexico they receive 6 dollars the 100 lbs." — 
Thornton'* Rteoiltetio** of Mexico, page 86. Taking the Mexican dollar at 4.V., 
and the travelling distance from Vera Crua to Mexico at 320 miles (the geographical 
distance being 200 miles), this is equal to the extraordinary rata of 21-89(1. per ton 
per mile, fifteen or twenty time* the cost of carriage of conrte good> in England, five 
times the nveroge rale of Bombay, and equal to the cost of carriage in nearly the 
worst districts in India in the worst of times. 
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Under these circumstances it scarcely needed a prohibitory 
tariff to cut off external commerce. Internal wants are supplied 
by internal manufactures. Everywhere cotton is manufac- 
tured ; rudely and dearly, it is true, but still at a cost less than 
that of maintaining, with such roads, die commerce in heavy 
produce through which alone local manufactures could be 
superseded. "At Salamanca, another manufacturing town, 
where the machinery was moved by animal power, cotton cloth, 
which cost 37^ cents to produce, could bo mode in the United 
States at 12^ cents;" and no doubt in England for much 
less. 

The export commerce of Mexico amounts to 10*. 2i</. per 
head per annum, of which 0*. bid. is supplied by silver. To 
its production of the precious metals is Mexico, liko somo othor 
American states, indebted for the power, with such moans of 
transit, of making any export whatever. 

Sufficient indication, I apprehend, is afforded by these facts 
of the causes of the limited extent of our commerce with 
Mexico: it amounts to but 1*. ±\d. per head per annum 1 , of 
which one-half consists of manufactures of cotton. The cir- 
cumstances of the case, as exhibited in the preceding extracts, 
furnish a striking similarity to those of India, and almost 
render unnecessary die question why India, without a prohibitory 
tariff, should take from us, man for man, not so much as 
Mexioo. 

Of Central America too little can be affirmed with certainty, 
as to the period from 1840 to 1845 inclusive, to warrant more 
than general, although very strong, conclusions. Up to the 
lost-mentioned year our commerce with that country was on 
the most trifling scale; but in 1847 it had reached the amount 

1 If any material doubt can attach to this result, it must arise from the fact that 
the prohibitory tariff of Mexico, like that of every other country, give* rise to an 
enormous amount of smuggling. If, therefore, the figures from which this conclusion 
is derived had been those of the Mexican cuntom-hooses, they would certainly have 
been far below the truth : but as they are those of the British accounts, probably no 
•uch error, to any serious extent, affects them. 
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givon in tho tnblo, of 80,083/. direct export from England, nnd 
12,872/. of ro-oxport of British manufactures from the West 
Indies; and it may well be hoped that the stream of enterprise, 
which has now begun to pass through this finely-situated 
territory, will speedily bring its great natural capabilities into 
action. 

Confining, then, tho following remarks to tho period above 
mentioned, tho first consideration is, that its political turmoils 
kept its industrial efficiency lower than that even of any other 
Spanish- American state Mr. Stephens, " after ceasing to look 
for a government, as a hopeless search in the divided anarchical 
country to which he was sent as a minister from tho United 
States, packed up his diplomatic uniform, and somo other 
articles, and forwarded them to his own ropublic," continuing 
his travels as a mere observer of tho country in a private 
capacity. 

Although the effects of a want of tho means of communica- 
tion are here blended with those of a want of efficient govern- 
ment, it is not difficult to trace their operation. " The route 
from tho Golfo Dolce, on tho east, to tho city of Guatemala, near 
the western shores of America, has been passed over for more 
than 200 years ; yet no road, properly speaking, has been con- 
structed for carriages; and goods, provisions, and not unfre- 
quently travellers, continue to be carried on men's shoulders, or 
on tho backs of animals." After describing the earlier part of 
the road, in which mud-holes, roots of trees, the ruggedness of 
a mountain torrent's bed, and the perplexities of a forest, gave 
the characteristics, and affording a glimpse of the confusion, 
hindrance, nnd damage which such tracks produce, Mr. Stephens 
thus proceeds to describe another part of the route: — "The 
ascent began precipitously, aud by an extraordinary passage. 
It was a uarrow gulley, worn by the tracks of mules and the 
washing of mountain torronts, so deep that the sides were higher 
than our heads, and so narrow that we oould barely pass without 
touching them. Our whole caravan moved singly through 
these muddy defiles, tho muleteers scattered among them and 

L 
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on the bank above, extricating the mules as they stuck fast, 
and raising them aa they fell, arranging their oargoes, cursing, 
shouting, and lashing them on. If one stopped all behind 
were blocked up, unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed us 
against the sides of the gulley, and there was no small danger 
of getting a leg crushed. Emerging from this defile, we came 
again among deep mud-holes and projecting roots of trees, with 
the additional difficulty of a steep ascent. Tho trees, too, were 
larger, and their roots highor and ox tending further; and, above 
all, the mahogany troo throw out its giant roots, high at the 
trunk and tapering, not round, like the roots of other trees, but 
straight, with sharp edges, traversing rocks and the roots of 
other trees." • * • " The descent was as bad as the ascent" 
" In one of the muddiest defiles we wore shut up by the falling 
of a mule before, and the crowding of us all behind; and at 
the first convenient place we stopped until the whole caravan 
had passed. This is the great high road to the city of 
Guatemala, which has always been a place of distinction in 
Spanish America. Almost all the travellers and merchandise 
from Europe pass over it." * » * * " With ten hours of the 
hardest riding I ever went through, we had only made twelve 
miles." ' 

Here, as in Mexico, with theso wretched means of transport, 
the greater part of the population live on the table lands, at a 
great distance from the sea, whose elevation is rarely less, and 
often more, than 5000 feet. The consequence is, that the 
commerce of the country is most insignificant, while coarse 
local manufactures supply local wants, although better goods 
could be had for much lower prices from Europe. 

Of such a country, divided under several hostile chiefs, and 
of whose commerce no detailed information is given, the fore- 
going is perhaps all that can safely be said; but there is 
enough to show the operation of the principle I have pointed 
out. The measure of that operation is, however, hardly to be 
inferred from tho figures in the table, through want of anything 

1 A tol) hat tinoe been iupoted for the improvement of the road. 
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beyond mere guesses as to the amouut of the population: pro- 
bably the rate of our export to this country, which is there 
given, viz. Is. tyd. per hend per annum, is something too high. 

If it be alleged that misgovcrnmout and insecurity have 
contributed, with want of roods, to lower the industrial power 
of these countries to an extreme point of depression, so like 
that of India, the obvious reflection is, cither India is equally 
misgoverned, or it suffers still more than Mexico and Central 
^America from want of ronds. The former alternative is, I be- 
lieve, not true of British India, nor of some of the native states: 
the latter much more exactly and truly represents the real facts 
of the case. 

A complete contrast to these results is afforded by the com- 
merce of the foreign West Indies; and even Hayti, with all 
its revolutions, shines in the comparison. Our exports to the 
latter island amount to 5*. per head per annum, of which 
2*. lOjrf. consists of cotton goods. Hero, notwithstanding 
former desolations, and even the civil wars which raged during 
part of the very period under review, we sell nearly four times as 
many goods, in proportion to population, as in Mexico, aud 
almost five times as much as in India. As between Hayti and 
Mexico, it is in vain to allege difference of race or climate, or 
lighter taxation ; neither is one country a whit safer or more 
tranquil than the other, nor does it present in any respect 
better evidences of improvement. It is said that " from 
the day on which Christophe expired to the present day, a 
period of twonty-six years, neither industry nor improvement, 
nor energetic administration, nor the extension of the education 
of the people, nor any progress in the march of civilization, 
appears in the agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, moral, 
social, or political condition of the republic of Hayti. Tho 
climate, the soil, the pastures, yield, almost without culture, 
sufficient merely to feed a people too indolent to work for 
comforts aud luxuries." 

Yet this degraded and distracted people, who inhabit a 
country in which the support of merely animal existence is 

L2 , 
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compatible with the utmost indolence, have commonly main- 
tained with U8 a commerce iu which our ox porta have been 
flvo times those to India, These facts are the moro important 
since whatever has been said or imaginod against the natives of 
India — their land, their manners, or their government — seems to 
be still more strongly applicable to Hayti. The cause of the 
difference appears clearly to be that, while India is a vast con- 
tinental country, with no roads and few rivers, Ilayti has no 
point more than Op or 70 miles from tho sea; henco to othor 
difficulties is not added the great and constant one which afllicts 
India, Mexico, and Central America, viz. vast cost of carriage ; 
and hence, I apprehend, not only the amount of our business 
with Hayti, but also the power of that country to export to the 
amount of 17*. fid. per head por annum entirely of agricultural 
products. 

A remark is suggested by tho variations iu tho amount of 
our trade with this island, occasioned by ils civil war, which 
ended in the expulsion of President Boyer. In 1840 our ex- 
ports to it were at the rate of 7*. per head per annum ; in 
1843, the year following the political convulsion, they fell to 
£». 10d.; but in 1845 they rose again to 0*. 2d.; a rapidity of 
recovery which could hardly have taken place had the country 
been of the extent of India or Mexico, and with no better roads 
than theirs. 

Cuba and the foreign West Indies stand much higher in the 
scale than Hayti, and of course vastly above Mexico and Iudia. 
Here our exports reach 0*. 7 %d. per head per auuum ; cotton 
goods contributing 4«. to that amount Without staying 
to remark on the commerce of the other islands, for which 
sufficient information in detail is not available, it will be 
instructive to note some peculiarities of that of Cuba. This 
island is a better customer to us than the foreign West Indies in 
general; our export to it being 10*. lit/, per hood per annum. 
Here in particular it cannot be said that light taxation occasious 
the prosperity of the country, and tho extent of our commerce 
with it ; for that taxation umouuts to tho surprising sum of 
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2/. 10*. lOrf. per head per annum; out of which it not only 
maintains large and costly establishments, and pays the diplo* 
malic services of Spain in North and South America, but remits 
to Spain, annually, near 1,250,000/. sterling, or 1/. 1«. 3d. per 
head per annum; and further, it is well known that its governor- 
ship is given by the Court of Madrid, expressly that the oc- 
oupant mny iinprovo his fortunos by it; and tho post is said 
to yield its possessor a clear 100,000/. per annum of savings. 
In other words, Cuba supports a taxation amounting to double 
its own expenditure, and nine times per head that of India, 
and, besides this, affords to its principal functionary perquisites 
which amount to 2s. per head, this one surreptitious item alone 
being one-third of the whole taxation paid by each native of our 
Indian possessions. 

The exports of Culm are singularly great, being 51. 5s. 1 1 d. 
per head per annum, or forty-six times those of India; and, 
moreover, with the exception of some copper ore, and a small 
quantity of European manufactures re-exported, they consist 
of agricultural produce ; and, what is still more remarkable, 
the imports include no inconsiderable amount of " provisions," 
"braadsluffe," and "lumber,"— articles which evidently could not 
be exchanged for other agricultural products without cheap 
and convenient carriage, or, as more probably happens in Cuba, 
short distances of such carriage as they have. Here facility 
of communication evidently permits the people to devote their 
own energies, and thoso of their land, to the most suitable and 
profitable pursuits, while they purchase articles which, in a 
country less favourably situated, would be disadvantageous^ 
grown at home. This case, which exhibits, through facility of 
transit, the advantages of exchanging even different varieties of 
agricultural products (the trade being able to bear twice over so 
light a charge for carriage), is in exact and striking contrast to 
those of tho countries in tho Andes and in the interior of India, 
where agricultural produce must be converted, on the spot, into 
lighter objects of commerce, before the means of carriage will 
permit external trafflo to be oarried on in any degree. 
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It is hardly possible not to recognise here the well-marked 
oonaequenoes of an insular situation, through which no oost of 
carriage to the interior can be great; but even this state of 
things has latterly been muoh improved, and Cuba now presents 
one of the most remarkable and beneficial fields of railway en- 
terprise. In a country of slaves, under the absolute and oor- 
rupt dominion of Spain, the creations of modern soienoe have 
an application and value which they have not yet acquired in 
India. 

But even further; while the commerce of Cuba was restricted 
to its dealings with Spain it languished; the people were few, 
poor, and dispirited, and the island was a burden to the mother 
country. In 1818 it was finally freed from these restraints; 
its trade then began to flourish, and it has now attained the 
magnitude already stated \ Now a government obstruction to 
commerce is just the same thing as a physical obstruction ; a 
corn-law, a restriction iu the direction of trade, a heavy import 
duty, and a bad road, are very nearly the some things in their 
effects on trade, that is, they enhance the cost to the consumer, 
and so limit both enjoyment and demand. It is a mere incon- 
sistency, then, to seek to abolish obstructive laws and neglect 
to abolish obstructive roads; or to promote railroads, steam 
navigation, and improvements in sailing vessels, while we de- 
fend laws which put by authority of Government those very 
difficulties in the way of exchange, which we rightly seek to 
abolish when imposed by authority of nature. 

Viewed in this light, the improvement — we may say the crea- 
tion — of the commerce of Cuba, which took place as soon as the 
difficulties of intercourse were removed, affords a most emphatic 
lesson in respect of India. The Government of India has wisely 
abandoned the principles of commercial legislation which so 
long deluded the world, but the equivalent evil of bad means 
of transit remains. India without restrictive commercial laws, 
but with no roads or extremely few and bad ones, is what 
Cuba was without those laws, but with little cost of carriage. 

1 Mudden'i Cuba, page 58, Ac. 
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It may bo confidently expected that the amendment of the 
means of transit in India will be followed by the same results 
as the abolition of the restrictive laws in Cuba. 

Columbia, now divided into the three republics of New 
Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, next requires attention. 
Up to 1845 our commerce with these countries was reported 
in a singlo item, under their formor single name: our direct 
export amounted to 2*. l|rf. per head per annum, to which 
is to be added the re-export of British manufactures from the 
West Indies, making a total of 3*. lOJrf. per head per annum, 
cotton goods standing for 2*. ftjd.;— a result intermediate be- 
tween thoso of Moxico nnd the foreign West Indies, the conse- 
quenco of intormcdiato circumstances. 

It is necessary, howevor, to take these countries separately. 
Somo part of the population of Now Grenada is situated not 
unfavourably for communication with the sea; it occupies the 
iBthmus of Panamn, with the valleys of the Magdalena, the 
Cauca, and the Atrato Rivers. The parts of the inhabited 
country which are not well placed for transit are the elevated 
range on which Bogota stands (from which, and from its 
enstern declivity the sea is best reached at Maracaybo), the low 
wooded lands on the Caribbean Sea, the wild coast of the 
Pacific, the elevated southern extremities of the river valleys, 
nnd the great swampy plains east of the Andes ; die latter ap- 
pear to be tho least occupied parts of the country. Rivers which 
may be navigated with greater or less convenience traverse 
or npproach tho best-peopled districts; and tho facility of transit 
by tho chief river, tho Magdalena, may bo judged of by the fact 
that at Honda, 400 miles from the coast, that Btrcam is but 
078 foot above the level of the sea. Nor can tho Atrato be 
very unfavourable to navigation, since it admits boats to de- 
scend it from Quibdo, 200 miles from its mouth, which are still 
capable of performing a coasting voyage of 200 miles more to 
Carthagena. 

Notwithstanding, however, these natural advantages, the dis- 
tance of some of the chief seats of population and production 
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from those of maritime commerce, and the absence of sufficient 
effort to remove impediments to transit, keep down the total ex* 
ports of the country to 7*. 8j[d. per head per annum, of which 
amount U. 1%d. is contributed by precious metals, with some 
pearls and emeralds. The taxation of this state in 1843 was 
nearly double its exports, being 16*. per head per annum; but 
it appears to have been considerably reduced since that period. 

In Venezuela one-half of the population is located in the 
metropolitan and maritime province of Oaraooas, and the 
greater part of the remainder on other parts of the coast, or in 
distriots with not very difficult access to it. Navigable rivers 
are not rare. The vast expanse south of the Orinoco is little 
inhabited. The advantage of proximity to the sea, or navi- 
gated streams, is, however, diminished by the mountainous 
oharacter of some parts of the inhabited territory; yet as the 
distances are nowhere great, the disadvantageous effect is not 
to be compared with that in Mexico or Central America. The 
exports of Venezuela amounted in 1848^16 (after having been 
muoh greater) to 1/. 0*. 2d. per head per annum, of whioh 
four-fifths were heavy agricultural produce, and only one-ninth 
was Bpecie. 

Ecuador, the remaining division of the country formerly 
called Columbia, affords in its commercial affairs a remarkable 
contrast to Venezuela. The Andes, split from north to south 
in New Grenada by the valleys whose rivers facilitate internal 
communication, become, in the territory of Eouador, a consoli- 
dated and very elevated mass. The great plains east of this 
mass are tenanted by little else than thinly scattered hunting 
tribes; nor, on the west, does the country on the sea- coast 
contain any considerable part of the whole people. The 
mountain valleys of the Andes, elevated from 7000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea, are the ohief seats of population ; if any other 
are to be noticed they are the valleys of the Guayaquil and 
Dauli Rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of the port which 
bears the name of the first-mentioned. Formerly European 
goods reached the eyrie-seated inhabitants of the mountains 
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by way of tlio rivers of New Grenada, from whose highest navi- 
gation they pursued a route which, traversing range after range, 
attained at points the heights of 8000, 10,000, and 15,000 feet 
above the sea ; a route involving such severity of effort and of 
climate as to occasion annually the loss of many lives. Of 
late years, however, the external commerce of the country has 
been almost entirely conducted through its only port of Guaya- 
quil, which communicates with tho mountain locations of the 
greater part of tho nation by few roads, and those such as, from 
the configuration of tho country, have extremely steep ascents, 
and require excessive labour for transit. The total exports of 
this port do not much exceed 200,000/. per annum, or 8*. 
per lioad, and of this more than one-half consists of cocoa 
grown in tho low valleys near tho coast. Even the silver mines 
are but little worked, and tho only other product of importance 
transmitted from tho interior, is cinchona bark ; an article 
whose uses permit it to bear any price at which it can be pro- 
cured, and of which our chief supply comes not from Ecuador, 
but from Peru and Chili. 

In this stato of things wo are not surprised to meet with im- 
portant local manufactures, and it is remarkable that these 
manufactures are situated in the elevated country which, from 
difficulty of carriage, cannot export its products, while Euro- 
pean goods supply tho coast whero cocoa, the greatest article of 
export, is grown. Tho following extract, selected merely for 
its brevity, exhibits the condition of the commerce of this 
country. " The manufactures of Ecuador are described as 
more important than thos*o of any other of the South-Amerioan 
republics. Coarse woollen and ootton stuffs are woven at 
many places in the elevated valleys. The inhabitants of the 
coasts prefer English goods. There are manufactures also of 
silk, and some tanneries. But all these fabrics are produced 
at a much highor cost there, and are generally inferior to im- 
ported manufactures." 

I have said that up to 1815 our commerce with these 
countries was reported under the single head of Columbia ; if 
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we take the report of the following year, 1846, in which the 
export to each country is given separately, we shall find the 
foregoing views confirmed. In that year our exports, including 
the re-exports of British manufactures from the West Indies 
were as follows :— 

*. d. 

To New Grenada 6 6 

To Venezuela 6 6| 

ToBeuadot 0 3* 



In truth, the last-mentioned country, pre-eminent in diffi- 
culty of transit, takes almost nothing from us, except in small 
quantities for the supply of its coast population, through the 
intermediate agenoy of other Sonth-Amorican ports. 

Justice to the argument is now seen to require that the 
statement in the table be corrected, by considering our exports 
to Columbia as consumed only by tho pooplo of Now Grenada 
and Venezuela. This view would give for the Bix selected 
years an average of 4*. 9j<7. of total exports, and 3«. lOjrf. for 
those of cotton, instead of 3*. lOjrf. and 2*. b\d. for each 
respectively. 

Here then again we have an instructive comparison, not 
only amongst the constituent states of Columbia, but of New 
Grenada and Venezuela, with India and Mexico, on the one 
hand, and the foreign West Indies on the other ; the interme- 
diate circumstances of tho first mentioned clearly leading to an 
intermediate amount of commerce. 

Peru and Bolivia afford a close parallel to the case last 
examined : our commerce with them was reported in one sum 
up to 1845, nor do any published accounts afford a certain 
means of separating them. The proportion of imported com- 
modities which proceed inland to Bolivia can, howover, bo but 
small ; since, while the exports only from England to Peru 
have averaged 700,000/. per annum, the imports of ultra- 
marine goods of all countries into Bolivia, by its land frontiers, 
have not reached to more than from 30,000/. to 60,000/. Our 
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direct exports to Bolivia in the yenrs 1840 and 1847 were 
7456/. and 22,376/. respectively. 

Bolivia lies on the inland side of Peru, with, however, access 
to the Pacific, hy a short coast frontier containing one port, 
Cobija (or Lamar), the littoral district being not much 
better than a desert. Part of the goods for use in Bolivia 
enter the continent by this port, nnd part by that of Arica, in 
the adjoining territory of Peru. Some portion at least of the 
duties is collected at the inland custom-houses. The popula- 
tion of Peru is estimated, with some probability, at 1,600,000; 
that of Bolivia is merely guessed, and the guesses vary from 
600,000 to 1,500,000, the lower being probably the nearer the 
truth ; I therefore take 750,000 as the best conjecture the ense 
permits. 

In the midst of this complexity of circumstances, and with 
corresponding obscurity of evidence, it is difficult to assign 
numerical values to the facts, which shall not be open to con- 
siderable doubt ; but the general character of the case is clear 
beyond question. For the sake of doing no favour to the 
argument, I propose to take 60,000/. as that portion of the 
goods we have exported both direct and through Peru, for 
consumption in Bolivia ; and the table is arranged accordingly, 
both in the column of total export and proportionably in that 
of cotton goods. This conjectural arrangement gives 8*. 8$rf. 
per head per anuum as our total export to Peru, and 4*. 2J<f\ 
as that of cotton goods ; while to Bolivia, this supposition, by 
no means, I apprehend, adverse to our trade with that country, 
exhibits only Iff, id. per head per annum, or the amount of 
our total export to Bolivia, of which Bd. consists of manufac- 
tures of cotton. Of the total exports of Peru four- fifths are in 
silver. 

The population of Peru is chiefly situated in the moun- 
tainous interior ; tho greater part of the country between the 
Andes and the ocean being unfit for the support of a numerous 
people, and affording not much for export. The elevation of 
the chief seats of population is from 7000 to 14,000 feet above 
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tho sea ; and the roads to them from the coast, which are of 
the most difficult description, traverse very elevated passes in 
the mountains, the lowest reaching to 10,050, and the highest 
to 15,600 feet above the sea level 1 . These roads, on whioh 
the llama, with a load of 70 or 80 lbs., travels at the rate of 
10 or 15 miles a day, are thus described : — 

" There are places where thoro would ho danger, on meeting 
an impatient animal or careless horseman, that either party 
would be hurled ovor the brink, and oonsignod to tho condors 
and eaglets that nestle on the oliffs, and in the dark chasms of 
the crags. 

, "Such dangerous passes are at somo places so contracted 
that the stirrup of the muleteer is seen to overhang the foam- 
ing stream, or projeot beyond the verge of the boldest preci- 
pice ; and every now and then they are made more formidable 
by abrupt angles and insecure breast-work without parapets, 
hastily constructed when the rush of a sudden torrent from the 
hollow of a hill, or large stones rolling from the heights, have 
cleft the way, so as to render it for a time impassable. 

"There are many cuestas or rapid steeps, with here and 
there flights of steps roughly cut in the hard rock. By the 
wayside, in tedious cuestas of several leagues in extent, recesses 
are in numerous instances worked out on the higher side of 
the road, whioh servo for the passengers to draw up, while 
those from an opposite direction are allowed to pass on, or 
where muleteers stop their cattle, to adjust their cargoes and 
tighten their lassos. But when a rock, or shoulder of a cliff, 
juts out from the road towards the lower or precipice side, 
leaving more or loss of room for a rcsting-placo, then tho little 
flat plaoo is coarsely walled in with largo fragments of rock, 
and such smaller stones us may be at hand, giving the idea 
of a rude hut commanding fortress." 

In such a oountry it is evident that none but goods extremely 
light, in proportion to value, can bo exported. Hence the 
immense preponderance of silvor in the export trade; and 

• Penny Cjclopadta, art. Peru. 
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hence, also, the fact that Peru is indebted to its silver mines 
for its capability, with such roads, of keeping up an export at 
all. It is necessary that the agricultural produce of the 
interior be commuted into value of the form of silver, to make 
it available for procuring the advantages which, in every 
country, are dependent on foreign intercourse. The following 
extract will elenrly show the operation of this principle; a 
principlo highly important in its application to the facts of 
Indian commerce*. 

" Respecting Huanaco, although the principal city or capital 
of the department to which it belongs, we have to observe, that 
the consumption of its agricultural produce, as well as its own 
internal prosperity, depends on the mineral scat of Cerro Pasco. 
When the population of Cerro rises to 10,000 or 12,000, every 
article of Huanaco produco is in high demand; but when, from 
any cause, the mines are not wrought, or when these are inun- 
dated from defective drainnge, and the hands employed in 
working them are fewor in number, the Huanoquenos and other 
neighbouring agriculturists are greatly discouraged, or actually 
ruined; because deprived of this outlet for their produce, they 
cannot undertake the expense of sending sugar and spirits 
on mules to the coast. The consequence is, that they aro 
froquontly poor in the midst of plenty, tho owners of extensive 
herds of sheep on the high pasture lands, whose wool is of 
little valuo to them, as it cannot pay for mule and llama cor- 
riftge to the coast; and the scanty produce of the looms of 
the interior havo little estimation, as the ruined ' obragea' or 
manufactories now amply testify. Tho Bhuttlo is, moreover, 
nearly put at rest by tho cheaper articles of warm woollen as 
well as cotton clothing, continually introduced from tho stores of 
our English manufacturers." 

1 Huanaco is on the eastern declivity of the Andes, in 10° south latitude, only 
1 BO milri in direct diitnnco from the conit, and with an elevation of about 7000 feet 
above the tea; Cerro Pasco, to the south of ilium aco, with its rich silver mines, and 
a population varying from 10,000 or 12,000 to 16,000 souls, is 7000 feet higher still, 
an ascent which is accomplished in the short distance of fifty miles. Between these 
districts and the ocean lie the roads and mountains Just described. 
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Almost every word of this description is strikingly true of 
the interior of India: the views it sustaius will be hereafter 
discussed, and they might well be taken as sufficient to account 
for tho backwardness of India, and for the difficulty of ma- 
naging her interests. Meanwhile, this fact is to be remarked, — 
that the population of Peru, being chiefly seated in the interior, 
and the means of transport from tho coast to the seats of po- 
pulation being* extremely bad and expensive, the power of 
export possossod by the country, and consequently its power of 
purchasing our manufactures, depends on the opportunity it 
happens to possess of transmuting the value of its agricultural 
produce into value in the form of silver;— that when this 
cannot be effected no export, or at least no sufficient export, 
takes place; — and that when it can be effected, there is no other 
obstacle to the preference and use of our manufactures; — a very 
remarkable proof that the consumption of our manufactures, 
and the amount of our exports, depend chiefly on the state or 
the means of transit in other countries, relatively to the cha- 
racter of the native produce to be brought to the ocean side. 

Before leaving Peru it may be remarked that saltpetre, the 
only coarse and heavy article exported in considerable quan- 
tities, is found in a district near the coast. 

Bolivia presents, in an exaggerated degree, all tho features of 
the case last diseussod. Its scanty piece of coast is a desert 
which produces nothing for export, and adds to the difficulties 
of transit. The most populous districts are upon and beyond 
the Andes, at from 200 to 500 miles from the coast. The only 
roads are extremely cirouitous, and pass in every case over very 
elevated chains of mountains. The height of the seals of 
population abovo tho sea is not less than in tho euso of Peru, 
while the length and difficulty of the routes of transit are still 
greater. 

" The difficulties encountered in travelling from the port of 
Cobija to Oruro are so great, that though the Bolivians have 
declared Cobija a free port, they hardly use it, and prefer im- 
porting the small quantities of foreign commodities for which 
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there is a demand through Arica and Tacna. The road con* 
necting Tacna with La Paz traverses one of the two passes 
called Las Gualillias, of which tho northern rises to 14,200 and 
tho southern to 14,830 feet, and, though foreign commodities 
passing through nny part of Peru have to pay a transit duty of 
three per cent., this road is preferred for the transit of mer- 
chandise." 1 

The result of this state of tilings is, that our exports to 
Bolivia, as reported, are on the smallest scale, the greatest 
amount of the direct export from England having been appa- 
rently but 22,375/., or Id. per head per annum; and if wo add 
to this all the re-export of British goods from other countries, 
the largest probability will admit, the sum does not rise beyond 
1*. Ad. per head per nnnura. The exports were in 1843 not 
more than 8*. d^d. per head, of which 8*. l\d. was in silver. 

Here facts like the following would be expected. In the 
valley of Titicaca, near Oruro, and west of Potosi, " copper 
is found in abundance on the surface; the ore is described as 
very rich, but it is not brought to the Pacific, as it will not pay 
the oxponse of carriage." * * * " The natural fertility of the 
department" (of Santa Cruz do la Sierra, on the east of the 
Andes) "is remarkable; nothing, however, is produced for 
exportation." * * * " The great difficulty and oxpense of car- 
rying commodities to the populous districts of Bolivia, separated 
from the Pacific, had compelled the inhabitants to become their 
own manufacturers. Cottons and woollens are manufactured; 
tanneries nre also numerous. Thero aro some glass works and 
in ami factories of hats, cloth," &c. * * * " Few foreign commo- 
dities are imported into Bolivia. They are chiefly iron and hard- 
ware, with a few articles of finery, as silk, kc. The exports are 
nearly altogether limited to the precious metals, and to different 
kinds of woollens, made of the wool of the llamas and alpacas, 
nnd to hats made of tho wool of the vicunas. The agricultural 
products of the country will never be exported till commerce 
has made its way up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers." * * * 

' Penny Cyclopadm, art. Boli™. 
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Being, a3 it were, excluded from foreign commerce, the Bolivians 
are obliged to satisfy their wants by their own industry. The 
manufactures of cotton are the most extensive: the better kinds 
are made in Oropesa; but in many districts the Indians make 
great quantities which are ooarse though strong." 1 

No words are required to give force or clearness to these facta. 
The oase classes itself with those of India, Mexico, Central 
Amerioa, and Ecuador. 

To Brazil we have annually oxportod goods to the value of 
10*. Gjrf. per head of its population, 6«. Old. of that amount 
being in manufactures of cotton. The vastneas of the expanse 
which appears in the map under the name of Brazil, might lead 
to an apprehension that here the principle I seek to establish 
will fail. But the provinces of Matto Qrosso, Ooyaz, and 
Para, with the better-peopled district of Maranham, — that is, 
the country to the west of a line drawn from the river Parana, 
in latitude 20° 8. and long. 5o° w., to the coast in lat. 3° s. 
and long. 42° w., — which comprises three-fifths of the area of 
the Brazilian empire, contains but one-eighth of the popula- 
tion. Of the other seven-eighths much the greater number are 
situated near the coast, and even within that margin to the ocean 
there are large tracts not occupied by a civilized population, 
and some scarcely occupied at all. Nor, indeed, does it appear 
that there is any considerably-populated district further than 
160 miles from the ocean, except some parts of the province of 
Minas Geraes, which are rich in mines, and whose exports 
consist chiefly of gold, silver, and precious stones. Cheese, of 
a peculiar kind, is brought also from the province just men- 
tioned, and sugar is sent from the more southerly province of 
San Paulo; but from tho wilder and moro distant regions of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso nothing seems to bo carried to the 
coast but gold, diamonds, and a littlo ipecacuanha. The roads 
from the coast to the interior are few; and from the character 
of the mountain ranges, wliich occur at no great distance from 
the ocean, scarcely any of tho asceuts are practicable lor car- 

1 Commercial Tariffs, part xviii., and fenny Cyclopariia, art. Boliria. 
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riages. Tlio journey from Oiro Proto, the capital of Minas 
Gcraes, to Hio de Janeiro, a distance of only 200 miles, ocoupies 
fifteen days. 

Hore, then, as in the oaso of New Grenada and Eouador, 
and tho similar one of Peru and Bolivia, we have two distinct 
portions of country, which afTord a strong contrast in the 
character of thoir exports. The interior, reached with cost and 
difficulty from the coast, sends down only goods very light in 
proportion to their value : the littoral provinces supply all the 
agricultural products, moderately heavy, but not of the coarsest 
kinds, which constitute the main articles of export. These 
exports amounted, in 1812-8, to 18*. 3rf. per head, of which 
five-sixths wcro supplied by coffee, sugar, and cotton, grown in 
the maritime provinces, and not far from the coast. 

The two remaining cases I have grouped together, beoause, 
while they afford strong general confirmation of the views which 
are suggested by those already discussed, there are circum- 
stances which may possibly be thought to weaken the inference 
to be drawn from them. They lie in a higher latitude than 
India; and tho imports of Chili may possibly bo not entirely 
consumed in the country, but may form part of the coast traffic, 
which Valparaiso prosecutes with tho other ports on tho western 
sido of tho South- American continent. Still the results aro too 
remarkable to bo entirely overlooked. 

Chili differs in the strongest degree from its neighbour- 
ing republic, Bolivia. Its territory nowhero extends far from 
tho coast; its population lies nowhere at great elevations, or at 
great distances from the sea, or beyond any great mountain 
rango. Several navigable rivers traverse the narrow traot 
between the ocean and tho Andes, of whioh the territory con- 
sists; and wheel carriages, rude and ineffective indeed, but still 
sufficient to show that such vehicles can be used, attest the 
comparative ease of the means of transit by land. Accordingly, 
" the facility with which foreign manufactured goods can be 
imported into Chili has wisely discouraged the establishment 
of any important manufactures. A largo portion of the popu» 

M 
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lation, however, wear home-made stuffs, especially woollen. 
The importation of British manufactures is increasing." 

To this country our exports have reached to lit. 2jrf. per 
head per annum, of whioh nearly 8*. was in manufactures of 
ootton,— the largest figures in the list. The exports of Chili 
are not folly reported since 1830, when for three years they had 
averaged, if the population be 1 ,800,000, not less than 17«. 6}<*. 
per head per annum, and they consist much less conspicuously 
of precious metals than in several other oases, gold and silver 
appearing but for one-third of the whole amount. 

No doubt a better Government than that of any other South- 
American republio has contributed to afford due play to the 
natural capabilities of Chili, and so has increased both its 
consumption and its exports; and no doubt also some re- 
export takes place from Valparaiso, which would diminish the 
figure here given; but the contrast between the commerce of 
this oountry, and that of any other on the western coast of this 
oontinent, seems too great to admit of any hesitation of opinion 
as to the influence of the corresponding difference in its means 
of transit. 

The last oase to be considered is that of the States of Rio de 
la Plata. Our exports to all the countries reached by that river 
and its tributaries are reported up to 1846 in one item, and 
amount, on the average, from 1840 to 1846, to 12«. U±d. per 
head per annum, cotton goods affording one-half of the traffic. 
The war, indeed, since that period has interfered greatly with 
commerce, and, in 1845, the last year of the series (that whioh 
is given in the second table), the amount reached only to 
9*. lOjrf.; but to unusual times the present argument does not 
apply ; and the average of a period of six years, in which no- 
thing very remarkable interrupted the general operation of 
interests, cannot but be a fair basis for argument. 

The exports of these states are not very clearly or fully given ; 
but there seems to be sufficient authority for estimating those 
of Buenos Ayres at an average of 1,000,000/., and those of 
Monte Video at 1,000,000/. per annum; and these are the chief 
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or only places of export: from these sums result au export of 
21. 1*. 9$rf. per head per annum, a scale of external commerce 
far beyond that of any other country of South America, and 
only exceeded (but very largely exceeded) by that of Cuba. 
This export, too, consists not of light and precious goods, but 
of hides, skins, hnir, wool, and the various coarse products of 
herds and flocks. The explanation lios, I conceive, in the unusual 
facility of internal transit, which is thus described : — " The 
internal commerce is considerable, as almost every republio 
produces something peculiar, which is in demand in the neigh- 
bouring countries. It is also facilitated by the level character 
of the country, and its climate, which is generally dry; the 
roads also are tolerably good. The navigation on' the Paraguay 
River oxteuds north to Brazil, on the Faronha up to Apipe, and 
on the Uruguay up to the Salto Chico, to whioh places vessels 
of 800 tons burden may ascend. By this inland navigation 
the products of the northern republics are brought to Buenos 
Ayres or Monte Video, whence they are exported. These ports 
engross nearly all the maritime trade." Two-thirds of the 
population are located in the states seated by these navigable 
streams. We can hardly doubt that a country whioh, ill go- 
verned as it is well known to be, could, in the depth of war and 
distress, maintain with us a oommeroe, as in 1846, of 4#. 9^d. 
per head, and could raise it in 1848, only two years afterwards, to 
10«. 2d. per head, must have advantages, compared with neigh- 
bouring countries, beyond those of government, race, taxation, 
or climate ; and these, I conceive, can only consist in the great 
superiority of its internal communications. 

To proceed now to the use to be made of these faots : any 
deduction which fairly arises from a comparison of these par- 
ticulars and results cannot but be valuable, sinoe similarity of 
climate, race, language, religion, and general capability in the 
ruling classes, and of poverty and subjugation in the rest, 
prevails to so great an extent in these countries as to rid the 
argument of some of the chief perplexities which often accom* 

M 2 
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pany inquiries of this nature. On review these cases appear to 
fall into throe classes, as follows : — 

1st. Those countries in which tho power and tendenoy to 
export are overborne by the difficulty and oostlinoss of internal 
transport; these are Mexico, Central America, Eouador, and 
Bolivia. 

2nd. Those in which the difficulty and costliness of oarriage 

are relatively mitigated by tho very small weight in proportion 
to valuo, of tho exported nrticlos ; thoso uro Pom, perhaps some 
parts of New Grenada, and tho interior of Brazil. 

8rd. Those in which natural facilities for transport are 
aocompanied by the largest exports; these are the foreign 
West Indies, Venezuela, New Grenada, Chili, and the States 
of Rio de la Plata. 

I purpose now to show that the operation of the same 
principles in India produces the same results. 

Our total exports to India and Ceylon in the six years 
1840-1845, amounted to an average of 0,265,340/. ; or, for a 
population of 114,500,000 souls, an average annual export of 
1*. l$d. per head, of which 8%d. was constituted by cotton 
goods. I fear the means do not exist of assigning with accu- 
racy to each portion of the population of India its share of 
those goods ; but a case or two of considerable significance can 
be found. 

Bombay is much more an emporium for the commorce of 
many Asiatic nations, and of other parts of India, than the 
port proper of the inland territory which lies geographically 
near it. Its commerce is the subject of an annual Report, 
made on publio authority ; and by means of two of the divi- 
sions of that report we get some insight into the magnitude of 
its transactions with India itself. One of these exhibits that 
part of its commerce which passes through the small ports on 
the main land opposite Bombay ; and it represents the traffic 
with the Concan, the Deccan, Candoish, Berar, and Hyderabad. 
Now this traffic amounts on an average to not more than one- 
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sixth of tho entire external commerce of the port of Bombay ; 
that is. if the continent of India, opposite to Bombay, for a 
space of some 400 miles from north to south, and the same 
from west to east, were a desert or a sea, the port would lose 
but one-sixth of its prosent trade. Bombay trades with very 
distant countries by sea, with far greater ease and facility than 
it does with the interior of its own presidency, and the adjoin- 
ing nativo states. 

The following facts will give an approximate view of the 
absolute amount of the traffic of Bombay, with its proper 
geographical interior. By tho care of Mr. R. W. Crawford, 
there was laid before the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Indian cotton, in 1848, an account for tho ten years fol- 
lowing 1830-7, of imports at Bombay, of British cotton 
manufactures, and of the re-export of them through the 
Concnn and Guzerat'. From this account it appears that for 
the six years I have adopted as tho period for examination, the 
average export of cotton goods from Bombay through the 
Concan (which, as I have stated, is the only route to the in- 
terior locally connected with the port,) amounted to 171,302/. 
per annum. The population so reached is about 11,200,100, 
as I found reason to conclude in my inquiries on the salt trado 
for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company*, and I 
believe this estimate has not been controverted. These figures 
give 3 0707rf. per head per annum, as the rate at which we 
supply cotton goods to the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
India, as reached from Bombay. Further, an examination of 
the report of the Chamber of Commereo of Bombay, for 
1843-1 (tho only ono I at present possess), shows that the 
other goods of British origin, which are sent from Bombay by 
the same way into the iuterior (omitting a few articles clearly 
for the use of Europeans), amount as nearly as possible to the 
same sum as tho cotton goods. Consequently, twice 3"6707rf., 
or about 7|tf. per head per annum, may be takon as tho gauge 

' Report of 1848, page 91. 

* Report, Maps, and Paper*, page* 42, Ac. 

I 
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of the supply of British goods of all kinds to Peninsular India 
in the latitude of Bombay. 

Now it must be remembered that the general average for 
India is It. per head per annum for all goods, out of 
which is Sd. for cotton manufactures ; while the local average 
just exhibited is but l\d. for all goods, and 3$ d. for cotton ; 
that is, tho countries supplied from Bombay through the 
Concan take but half as much as tho average of all India. 
The causes, or at all events the like faots which in all other 
oases have been followed by like oonsequenoes, are clear. 
The Oanges supplies to the great seats of population in the 
north of India a means of carriage not possessed by the 
oountry opposite to Bombay ; the means of carriage in Penin- 
sular India are everywhere of the rudest kind, and the routes 
to be traversed between Bombay and the interior are the 
worst of all. 

The export-in-payment which Peninsular India now eflecta 
is dependent on the same principle which enables Peru, with 
her terrific roads, to buy foreign goods ; as in one case silver, 
so in the other cotton, answers this purpose. I have already 
attempted (chap. III.) to show that the cost and difficulty of 
internal carriage are the real causes acting at the present day 
which prevent the extension of the export of Indian cotton. 
Grain in Berar is from six to ten times as heavy for the Borne 
value as cotton ; if, then, to carry cotton to profit be often 
impossible, we may well conclude, even without more particular 
information, that to carry grain to any distance must always 
be far beyond hope. The possibility of export trade from the 
interior depends, with the present means of transit, on the 
possibility of converting the value of rough and cheap agricul- 
tural produce into value of other and lighter forms ; a depend- 
ence to which our commerce ought not to be liable when so 
certain a remedy as improved transit can be applied, and which 
is very little likely to be relieved by any other expedient 

It has been said that grain is grown by preference in the 
interior of India, as a crop more certain of sale than cotton ; 
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this is not, and indeed cannot be, the case. That it is not, is 
evident from the following extract, not the only one adducible, 
to the point. Referring to Hoshungabad, Mr. Mercer says 
" The grain crops are evidently the staple crops of the valley, 
considered as a whole ; but cotton is the most important in all 
the villages bordering on the rivers where the land is raviny ; 
and it is the crop of all others, probably hemp excepted, that 
produces the most ready sale. Grain, indeed, is often a perfect 
drug, when scarcely any price can be got for it ; grain is now 
selling in some of the bazaars, at retail, at 100 seers per 
rupee," that is about 100 lbs. weight for 1*.* 

That with bad means of carriage grain cannot be, in every 
case, the article of most ready sale, may easily be seen from 
the fact that the number of persons to whom the grain can 
be carried limits the consumption and demand ; and, with such 
a limitation as bad roads impose, an excess of supply operates 
with extreme severity on the price. 

Mr. Mercer, in the page next to that I have just quoted, 
very justly says, " What the Nerbudda valley wants, to be one 
of the finest in the world, is the menus of investing the value 
of the labour of the people who are subsisted on its wonderful 
stores of grain, in articles suited to distant markets ; and if 
Government were to supply the railroad, private European 
enterprise and skill would make its iron and coal the means of 
supplying this want" 

That this want is in a slight degree supplied by the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is the Bole reason of the capability of Berar to 

• Ketnm of 1847, pngc 217. 

' The following instance tuny be added ns Tory recent ; the writer is a General 
Baptist Missionary in Oris**, who date* from Gone, near the celebrated black pngoda 
of Jnggernatith, Jan. 18, 1860. " In tracing the country in all directions to meet 
the people in their markets, ne hate wi mewed the moat amazing crop of rice in the 
fields I ever saw ; nothing can equal it in the shape of a crop, and the consequence 
!• that rice is moat extraordinarily cheap. Orisaa abounds in immense and rich rice 
plains, which teem with produce, which cannot be turned into money, and remains 
in the hands of the rice mnhajnnt or usurers, to be sold by them for 400 or 600 per 
cent. adTantage, or even more than that, in case of tome year of scarcity occurring, 
or to rot in their storehouses."— OtMral Bapiitt Repotitory, July, 1860, pegs 882. 
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maintain any export trade whatever; for few or none other of 
its products will bear the present expense of carriage : and, 
because its produots will not bear the present expense of car- 
riage, we send into the interior only l\d. per head por annum 
of our manufactured goods, instead of eight or ten times that 
amount. 

The same thing takes placo with regard to Malwa : formerly 
it grew grain, now it grows opium, an article so light in pro- 
portion to value that it pays not ouly for carriage, but a large 
additional charge for guards to accompany it ; and Malwa is 
also thus enabled to pay the carriage of the grain which it now 
draws from Berar and Goondwana; 

These remarks may serve to show that the increase of the 
consumption of our manufactures in the interior of India, as 
far as it is connected with Bombay, is strictly, and not very 
remotely dependent on improvement in the means of transit ; 
and, besides answering this main purposo of my argument, they 
may also suggest that any expectation of an improved govern- 
ment revenue from increased growth of grain, without an 
increased export trade, must be altogether futile. Greatly- 
increased crops, of grain in the interior, without improved 
means of carriage (or indeed the rise of local manufactures, or 
the growth of new light articles of geueral use, neither of which 
is to be expected), would bo as useless us thoy would bo in the 
elevated valleys of the Andes, without the silver mines'. 

The commerce of Madras is not like that of Bombay. It is 
not that of a great commercial centre, but is connected in a 
much greater proportion with the country immediately inland 
to the Presidency and the other porta. Its transactions, about 

1 A fact somewhat connected with the subject should here be noted. The goods 
received at Bombay from the interior far exceed, in value, those dispatched thither : 
in 1842 3, the value of the former was 1,714,70<M., of the latter ouly 725,037/. 
The difference is necessarily reserved to meet the value of the salt made on the const 
and carried into the interior ; and this most indis|iensable article will always occupy 
the greater part of the ntoaus of carriage in that direction, while llicy remain ou 
(heir preseut scanty footing. 
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onc-fotirth of those of Bombay, appear on much the same scale 
as those of the latter would do if it were deprived of its extra 
Indian commerce. 

We shall probably be not far from the truth, if we deem the 
area affected by the commercial operations of Madras in the 
interior, as about coincident with the political extent of the 
Presidency ; the population of this area has been estimated at 
13,000,000 for the British territory, to which should be made 
some additions of inferior and uncertain amount for districts 
under native government. With the above-mentioned amount 
of population, however, for a basis, and an import of English 
goods, as in 1841-2, of only 360,001/., we find that our trans- 
actions with tho natives of this part of India amount to but 
6'0f)8rf. per head per annum, of which \d. is in manufactures of 
cotton. Hero, again, difficulty and cost of transit have kept 
down both tho enterprise of England and the profit of India ; 
but, although the general state of the case is sufficiently known 
to warrant this conclusion, I am not sufficiently informed of 
particulars to enter on a discussion of them. 

Turning now to Calcutta, wo shall find strong indications of 
tho effect of a different set of facts, notwithstanding consider- 
able uncertainty as to the actual figures to bo employed. It is 
not easy to say where, in tho contro and north-west of India, 
European goods from Calcutta meet those from Bombay sent 
through Ouzorat; but we may assume, with some probability 
of being nearly correct, that a population of about 60,000,000 
receive their goods of this kind through Calcutta. This figure 
would assign to tho commercial connection of Calcutta some- 
what abovo half the population of India, and it is consistent 
with tho other suppositions employed in this argument. On this 
assumption, tho supply of English goods to Calcutta, in 1841—2, 
amounting to 3,866,180/., was only 1*. \\d. for each inhabit- 
ant, of whioh l\d. was in articles of cotton. This conclusion 
is perfectly consistent with our former results ; for in the years 

1 Coturaetciit) Tariff xxiii. , page 169. 
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1841-2, to which the absence of further information confines 
these remarks, our exports were only ll{d. per head per annum 
to the whole of India, although the average of the six following 
years rose to the sum given in the table ; the excess above that 
average of ll\d. which is here shown may be roughly taken 
to compensate for the deficiency in the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. No correction, however, which this calculation 
oan possibly admit, can obliterate the very clear indications 
afforded by the double consumption per head of our goods in 
the valley of the Ganges: that river and its branches afford 
means of transit enjoyed nowhere beside in India; and the 
result is that, man for man, the inhabitants of its banks deal 
with us twioe as largely as their fellow-countrymen in any 
other quarter. Advantageous, however, as is transit by the 
Ganges, compared with that in other parts of India, yet it is so 
disadvantageous, from length and difficulty, in comparison with 
that enjoyed by the coasts and islands of South America, as to 
aocount for the import of our goods by the Gangetio valley 
being so muoh lower than theirs, and to show why it so nearly 
resembles that of the worst-situated parts of the American 
continent. 

Reviewing now these facts, wo can scarcely doubt that the 
some causes which, notwithstanding similarity in every other 
essential respect, operate to keep down our exports to some 
parts of South America so much below those to others, and 
also to keep the consumption of our goods so much lower in 
some parts of India than in others, are just as potent in keep- 
ing our whole commerce with India down to its present low 
level. For anything which yet appears, there is as little reason 
to conclude that India should not rise to the level of Venezuela 
or Brazil, as that Mexico should not do so, if due facilities for 
transit were provided. No aspect in which the question can 
be viewed seems to afford an escape from the conclusion that 
the Bame considerations, and no other, affect both cases ; and 
that if it be want of facilities of exchange which, notwith- 
standing similarity of race and habit, keeps Mexico and Cen- 
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tral America below Venezuela and Fern, the depression of 
India to the same point as Mexico may be safely attributed 
to the action of the like causes, independent of any difference 
of race or present habit; and this argument is greatly strength* 
ened by the ascertained fact that, witliin India itself, where 
differences of race, habit, or government cannot be alleged, the 
very same cause, viz., difference in the facilities of exchange, 
produces precisely the same effects as elsewhere in varying 
the amount of commerce. 

In order, however, to avoid unduly pressing the argument, 
let us now take a comparison on a larger scale. All India and 
Ceylon, in the years 1840-5, took from us goods, on an 
annual average, to the amount of 0,205,840/., or 1*. l\d. per 
head por annum, of which Q$d. was of cotton manufactures. 
On the other hand, group B of Table I., which consists of the 
South-Amorican countries most fitting for the comparison, took 
from us at the rate of 7s. 8±d. per head per annum, of which 
4«. l$d. was of cotton ; and, to take this group altogether, rids 
the argument of some questions connected with boundaries and 
re-exports which might be alleged to affect the conclusion. If, 
however, we exclude Ecuador and Bolivia, as too nearly affected 
by circumstances like those of India to be admitted fairly into 
this comparative argument, we shall find that the average of 
group B rises to 8*. O^rf. per head per annum, to which 4#. 8 frf. 
is contributed by cotton ; or if we include the whole South- 
American continent from the isthmus of Panama to the 
southern frontiers of Chili and the States of the Rio de la 
Plata, we have very nearly the same result; the two last men- 
tioned states, by their great facilities of transit, and conse- 
quently by their large commerce, compensating for Ecuador and 
Bolivia, which were excluded from the preceding comparison. 

It can hardly, then, be far from the truth to say that each 
South American — Spaniards, Portuguese, mixed olasses, Indians, 
slaves, and all included — now takes from us eight time9 as 
much in manufactures as each inhabitant of India; and the 
facts go far towards showing that this disparity arises from 
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remediable causes of the same nature in both oases whioh 
affect India in a greater degree than South America. This 
cause is not olimato, caste, government, religion, taxation, or 
indifforonco to improvement or onjoymont, but the want of 
sufficient means of transit; and the remedying of this evil 
might reasonably raise our exports to India to at least eight 
times their present amount. 

Nor is it without bearing on the present question to remark, 
that while India is evidently as capable as other tropical coun- 
tries of benefiting by the use of the manufactures of England, 
and of other articles foreign to its own soil and labour, its 
industrial feebleness is such that its export, that is, its power 
of paying for such, falls far short of that of any country of 
South Amerioa, and scarcely exceeds 2*. 3d. per head per 
annum ; and to this it should be added, that whilo South 
America contrives to export at least as much as pays its taxes, 
India, more lightly taxed by one-hulf, earns not more than half 
of that smaller burden by means of exported products. 

I am ready to allow that the proportion between our ex- 
ports to South America and those to India is established 
only on probabilities and analogies to which objection may 
possibly be taken; for neither the nature of the subject, 
nor the character and extent of the available evidence, admit 
of more positive conclusions : nevertheless the facts seem 
to me fully to warrant, for practical purposes, the inference 
whioh I have drawn from them ; and I shall tuke as suffi- 
ciently established the probability that, with suitable and 
sufficient means of internal transport, India would take from 
us eight times as many manufactured goods as at present, 
before any material check was felt from climate, unago, or 
inclination of the people. 

But while our total exports to all the world amount to about 
50,000,000/. sterling per annum, those which we send to India, 
in part of that whole, are about 0,000,000, or one-ninth. If, 
therefore, we could raise our exports to India to eight times its 
present amouut, we should export to that counhy as much as 
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to nil tho world beside ; tlmt is, wo should double our present 
amount of exports. This result I believe to bo dependent on the 
establishment of sufficient intcmnl means of enrringe and tra- 
velling in India ; not iudeed dependent exclusively, so as at all 
to preclude questions of government, taxation, education, &c., 
but in such a sense as that no other improvement or improve- 
ments whatever can bo substituted for it, or can be made to 
produce its proper, peculiar, and indispensablo offect; and in 
such further sense, as that all other improvements would be 
greatly promoted by this. 

It is perfectly needless to say a word on the desirableness of 
such an increase of our exports, whatever might be the quarter 
from which it came ; but circumstances afTecting the peculiar 
importnnco of India to our commercial system may justify 
some enlargement. 

None will doubt that an extension of our present markets is 
becoming more than desirable — it is necessary. Europe and 
the United States are manufacturing for themselves, while our 
own capital and population are annually increasing, and are 
pressing with annually-increasing force on the openings for 
occupation. The waste of the railway madness, notwithstand- 
ing its wildness, and the panic of 1847, notwithstanding its 
severity, arc already succeeded by a plethora of capital ; while 
multitudes of intelligent and energetic men are idle or half 
employed. 

If we look to foreign states for scenes of occupation, we find 
ourselves too often met with a meddling or obstructive polioy ; 
wo aro not always treated with good faitli in detail. Our 
progress may at any time be interrupted or our people ruined 
by the measures of governments accessible to no sufficient 
salutary influence. And while no doubt the energy of our 
countrymen does and will establish their undertakings in every 
practicable climo, it cannot bo donied that those difficulties 
constitute considerable drawbacks to tho inducements which 
should lead us to occupy tho fields of enterprise presented by 
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foreign states, as well as obstructions and limitations whioh 
only the unusual energy, skill, or opportunities of a few can 
overcome. 

Beyond these considerations is that of the amount of popu- 
lation in any given country — one of the most important ele- 
ments in the calculation. Without adequate population to 
begin with, neither natural fertility nor convenience of trans- 
port can afford more than a field whioh exertions begun now 
may have elaborated, at some future time, into an eligible 
arena for further effort. In thinly-peopled or newly-settled 
lands, everything must at first be on a small scale and move 
slowly ; such countries present no opportunity or inducement 
for the costly and extensive undertakings which the full em- 
ployment of our accumulating means requires, and for which 
a populated country would amply pay. In time, no doubt, 
other advantages would bring on that of a duo population; 
meanwhile, however, substantial prospects would bo wanting, 
except for moderate undertakings very favourably situated. 
Want of population, I apprehend, will be the check first 
arrived at on an extension of enterprise in many countries 
otherwise very eligible for it; a check, it is true, which con- 
tinually, though slowly, recedes, as previous difficulties are 
surmounted. 

We are trying to relieve ourselves by colonization : but if we 
send away 300,000 souls a year, we shall remain at home in 
numbers but as we were; and these, as customers, must 
increase at an extraordinary rate to give us 5,000,000 of addi- 
tional customers in fifteen or twenty years; a result which, 
while far beyond probability, would be more than overtaken by 
our usual increase of capital. And even 5,000,000 of British 
colonists for customers would not be of above one-third the 
value to us of India rightly brought into action. 

Without, then, discouraging enterprise in other directions, or 
undervaluing other fields of effort, it may be said that India 
appears to be invested with peculiar importance to our interests, 
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and to possess fncilitics as peculiar for promoting them. We 
mould its policy, and we can take care that no narrowness of 
principle shall long obstruct us ; we guard its peace, and we 
can take care that no turbulence shall long molest us; we 
teach its people, and we take care to sow the seeds of the 
intelligence requisite at once to their elevation and our profit : 
there is already u population vast in numbers, submissive in 
a good degree to order, able and willing to reciprocate our 
approaches, if only we take out of the way the merely physical 
obstructions which now keep us asunder. We have not here 
to wait the discovery of new lands, the raising up of now 
populations, tho establishment of new friendships, or oven the 
admission of now principles of economic policy. Wo want little 
more than tho means of communication ; all else that is want- 
ing will follow. 

I cannot refrain from stating a view of our commercial 
position which, perhaps, I hold almost alone, but which, if 
correct, invests the magnitude of the population of India with 
singular importance to our interests. We have been startled and 
perplexed at intervals since the peace, by the repeated occur- 
rence of commercial panics. The theory of these convulsions 
seems not to be generally agreed on; and indeed they have 
been to somo extent considered either uncontrollable parox- 
ysms, as little to be foreseen or guarded against as an earth- 
quake, or the results of a periodical accession of extreme and 
culpable hope and adventurousness. I venture to suggest 
another view of the case. 

Our effective manufacturing energy consists of two parts, each 
of which is indispensable to the activity and productiveness of 
tho other; ono is our capital — the other, our personal capa- 
bilities, whether of body or mind. Neither is productive when 
alone ; the effect depends on their union. Now our personal 
capabilities seem to bo greater than is requisito to match with 
our capital ; that is, when all our actual capital is employed, and 
has associated with itself its complement of personal capability, 
there is a surplus of the latter still wanting occupation, and 
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by so much is our total national effectiveness below what it 
would be with additional capital to match this surplus. 

That the defect (in a comparative senso a defect) is on 
the sido of capital Booms tolerably clear from tlio foot that 
immediately on the use of credit in extension of capital our 
productions increase; and they increase far too suddenly to 
permit the supposition that their increase has depended on 
and resulted from an increase of personal capability, for that 
capability is necessarily of much slower growth. The vory 
suddenness of our occasional increase of production is proof, I 
conceive, that our capital, vast as it is, still is short of our 
personal capability of employing it. 

When, however, under the inducements supplied by unoccu- 
pied personal capabilities, credit comes largely to perforin tho 
office of capital, our total production is suddenly and greatly 
augmented; and this is dono without any vory distinct view 
being had, at tho same time, of means and channels of dis- 
posing of the augment of production, so as to redeem the 
credit on which it was made. We send away the goods merely 
in hope of salo. 

But, in foot, wo are dealing with little more than the coasts 
of the world, and, gonerally speaking, wo havo no sufficient 
access to its interiors. A Manchester cotton handkerchief at 
Timbuctoo, or a Shoffield razor at Bokhara, may sorve to give 
a poetical idea of the depths of continent to which British 
products can penetrate, but they afTord no ovidence to counter- 
vail the facts which show that our goods are not generally 
bought or used by the vast masses of people which are located 
far from coasts and navigable rivers. 

The coasts of tho world, however, afford but a limited 
markot; and tho amount of goods which our personal capa- 
bilities, when all set to work can produce, soon chokes them; 
and so much the more rapidly aud severely, from the augment 
having come ou too suddenly to permit even such use of the 
interiors as perhaps might in tinio bo made of them, uudcr 
present circumstances. The choked coast markets afford only 
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slow demand and insufficient prices, nnd the goods consequently 
do not redeem the credits on which they were mode. The 
workman nod his omployer, unable to wait the issue, had mean- 
while sold their interest in the matter at rates accordant with 
tho hopes of the day ; and the loss falls on the merchant and 
banker, and through them on parties who had nothing to do 
with tho original transactions. 

So long, then, as we have only coast markets (necessarily 
very limited both in their population and in the acceptable 
products by which they can purchase our goods), and cannot 
rely on the requisite mercantile access to the populations which 
are seated far from the sea, while, on the other hand, our pro- 
ductive energy remains liable to great and sudden augmentation, 
by bringing into play, through the use of credit, our excess of 
personal capabilities beyond capital, I apprehend we shall have 
reason to expect a recurrence of commercial crises. 

If this be so, the natural remedy lies in gaining access to 
the interiors ; for I apprehend that the force of the " prudential 
check" will not long keep down production; and its effect will 
obviously always become weakor as the sufferers and witnesses 
of the next preceding crisis become fewer and less active; we 
havo therefore only to rely, in the ldng run, on the ordinary 
operation of common motives. To provide for the employment 
of our activities, and not to restrain them, cannot but be the 
safer policy; and this, if tho foregoing remarks have any truth 
in them, requires not merely that we strive to obtain extended 
markets of some kind, but that wo look well to tho means of 
penetrating with our commcrco to the inland scats of popula- 
tion. 

How far, indeed, disaster may induce caution, so as artifi- 
cially, for a time, to keep down production, it is not easy to 
predict; but if it were as certain to succeed as it is likely 
sooner or later to fail, none could doubt tho greater desirable- 
ness of a scheme of action, if such were practicable, winch 
should give us all the activity of our periods of confidence, 
without the dreadful collapse winch has hitherto followed them : 

N 
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the practical attempt for this purpose (an attempt which, even 
if it failed for this particular end, could not but accomplish 
great good of other kinds,) would be, I conceive, to open to 
our traffic, by cheap and easy means of transit, the great inland 
countries of the earth. 

In this view India is pre-eminently valuable to us. South 
America has yet to people much of its vast interior. Africa 
presents other difficulties in conjunction with those of transit, 
which time only oan overcome. China is yet to a greet extent 
locked against us by fear and prejudice. Japan is still more 
firmly closed. The countries between India and China afford 
for the most part but unsafe and uncongenial fields for 
European enterprise. In oil these quarters, although much 
may and probably will bo done, we have everywhere to confront 
difficulties which in India do not exist. Nothing but our own 
timidity, induced by a want of knowledge of the facts, stands 
in the way of our making India, with considerate but not 
sleepy speed, a vast scene of British enterprise, to the great 
advantage of ourselves, and the still greater benefit of the 
natives. 

As in the rest of the world, beyond Europe and North 
America, so in India we have dealt with little more than the 
coasts and the neighbourhood of a few navigable rivers: and, I 
apprehend, that although some specimens of British commodi- 
ties might doubtless be found in its most central districts, yet 
the greater part of our goods is consumed within comparatively 
short distances of the sea; probably our commerce is limited not 
so much by the smallness of the consumption by each person, 
as by the smallness of the numbers of persons who, from dis- 
tance, can obtain our goods at all; and it must bo remembered 
that the coastward districts of India are not generally the most 
populous. The Hindoos rarely carried on commerce by sea, or 
located themselves with a view to its convenience. The groat 
seats of population were, anciently, in the interior, and the cities 
which havo sprung up around tho centres of our own power 
scarcely disturb the former average distribution of the people. 
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To carry, then, reasonable means of transit into and across 
India, would be to convert tho vast population of the interior, 
from subjugated aliens of strange habits, into customers aud 
correspondents; and the gradual but certain reaching of the 
successive portions of thoir land, with the equally gradual but 
certain imbuing of them with the desires which would stimulate 
their industry, and the knowledge which would direct it, could 
not fail to afford us a market, whose expansion might for a 
long time correspond in some degree with that of our own 
capabilities; and great, indeed, would be its valuo to us, if it 
only mitigated those terrible commercial convulsions, which 
have carried sorrow into innumerable families, and have given, 
in some measure, a character to the age. If the impending 
outburst of enterprise should take a direction calculated only 
to increase our productions, or to carry them with greater 
cheapness and facility to tho shores of other countries, wo may 
look indeed for a certain measure of prosperity; but, if I am 
not mistaken, that prosperity will be chequered and limited by 
ronewed convulsions. But if that outburst should include, in 
duo dogreo, tho extension of the means of internal transit in 
other countries, and especially in India, I believe we may safely 
anticipate that at a time probably not very distant our course 
will becomo comparatively free from thoso disastrous poriods. 

Howevor the importance of railways in India may be ad- 
mitted on general considerations, it is hardly possible to 
supposo that the viows I have now expressed will meot with 
unchallenged assent Happily, the reasons for urging with all 
energy tho prosooution of thoso enterprises oro too numorous 
' and varied for any difference of opinion on ono, or evon many, 
of them, to weaken materially the effect of the whole. Perfectly 
at case then as to the influence of this discussion, while I am 
convinced of tho truth and importance of the opinions I have 
expressed, I submit these views, believing that, even if mistaken, 
they will suggest reflections which cannot foil to be useful, and 
if true they may assist in obtaining attention and energetic 
prosecution for undertakings whioh have been too little ex- 
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amined and understood by the British publio, and the support of 
whioh has hitherto rested too exclusively on extrinsio ground. 

AUTHORITIES AND RBMABK8— TABLES I. AND II. 

v It nay prevent confusion to repeat that while Table I. U founded, at to the ex- 
port* from Bngland, on the avenge of the yean from 1840 to 1845, both included. 
Table II. exhibits the commerce of only the but -mentioned year: hence tome 
merely apparent difference in results. The object of the former table is to give a fair 
general view/ of the average commerce ; that of the latter, to exhibit the principal 
item* of which our commerce with each country consist*. 

The reduced valuei aro carried to the fourth decimal of lot., merely to obviate the 
necessity of giving another table with the actual values of the export*. It ie obvious 
that thote values can easily be recovered, with sufficient accuracy for general pur* 
pose*, by multiplying the personal consumption by the population. 

India and Ceylox:— 

. Poj»nJo<io»- India, Commercial Tariffs, part xxiii., page 264 . 118,000,000 
Ceylon, „ „ „ 096 . 1,600,000 

114,600,000 

British India only, about 70,000,000 

Taxation-Taken for the year 1845, Parliamentary Paper No. 188, of 1847, 
page 6. Of the gross sum of 22,074,768?. about three-fourths appear to be 
collected from our own territories exclusively, and one-fourth is derived from 
customs, salt, &c, which affect the whole population of India ; the personal 
taxation is stated in the table accordingly. 

Exportt — Amount for 1841-2, the latest available for all the Presidencies. 
Commercial Tariffs, xxiii., pages 177, 182, 101 ; — taken as derived from the 
population of all India. 

Mexico:— 

Population— Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 0. Thomson's Mexico, page 187. 

Taxation— Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. Thomson's Mexico, page 106. 
This sum is taken as 17,000,000 dollars of acknowledged taxation, and 
7,000,000 dollars of embcxxlcmntt. Tim expense* of tho Government como 
to about 22,000,000 dollars. Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. 

Bxportt— Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 271. Thomson's Mexico, page 180. 

Cextxal Ambuioa: — 

Population — Very uncertain. Commercial Tariffs, xvii., xviii., page 62. Of 
taxation or export* I have met with no information. 

In Table II. the values of our export* to this country are taken for 1847, 
the commerce during the six yean selected, via., 1840-46, having been too 
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small nnd disturbed to admit of being represented. The direct 

from Kngland is increased in this table in a few items, by the re-export 
the West Indies. 

Cuba ahd thb Pobbiok Wrat Ihdiu: — 

Population— Cuba, Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 68 . . 1,007,624 

Porto Rico, „ „ „ 119 . . 600,000 

French Islands and Guiana, „ 145, Ac . 284,498 

Dutch Islands, „ „ 166, Ac . 19,769 

xviii., „ „ 183 . . 88,000 

x., „ „ 169 . . 41,200 



1,936,091 



Taxation— Taken for Cuba only for 1847 ; amount, 12,808,718 dollar! 
equal to 2,661,743/. 

" Of this revenne it is stated 1,600,000 dollar* are applied to the civil 
service, inclnding the ministers and consuls of Spain, in North and 8ooth 
America; 4,600,000 dollars for the military; 1,260,000 for the marine; and 
the remainder remitted to Spurn. "—Maddens Island of Cuba, pago 196. 
Exports — Taken for Cuba only for 1842. Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 84. 

Comparing the amounts of fire years previous to 1844, Commercial Tariffs, 
xxi.„ page 198, with the other accounts of our traffic with the Foreign West 
Indies, it appears that Cuba is a better customer to us per head than the 
other islands, in the proportion of about 11 to 7. 

Haiti:— 

Population — Commercial Tariffs, xx., pnge 6. 

Taxation— Average of 1840 and 1841, a period of civil war, page 66. 

Exports — Page 62, 

• 

Columbia : — 

Population — New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xriii., page 163 . 1,860,000 

„ 169 . 887,168 
x, „ „ „ 102 . 650,000 

2,797,168 



rftro.no*— New Grenada, Commercial Tarirfc, xriii., page 814. 

Venezuela, „ „ „ 854* 

Kcuador — no information. 
Export*— New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviii., pago 823. 

Veneauela, ,» „ ,, 848; 

Baud or (average of 1843 and 1844), 855. 

In Table I. the direct export from England is augmented by 243,2691., 
the value of the re export of British goods to Columbia from the West Indies, 
of which 162,163/. was of cotton goods. The united value of the direct 
export, nnd the re-export, is that given in the table. 
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In the column Columbia, Table II., the direct export from England hai 


been increased by the ro-ei 


port in 1846 of British goo 


it from the Weat 


Indies, which are as fellow* 




• 




.... 9*6709<{. per hi 


»d. 


Linen „ 


. . , . 8*2214 „ 




Silk „ 


.... 0-2370 




Woollen „ 


.... 0-7912 




Hardware „ 


.... 0-4058 




The re-exports to other coi 


in tries of South America are t 


oo iroall to require 



Population — Commercial Tariff*, xviil, ] 
Taxation — No information. 
Export* — Commercial Tariff*, xix., page 862. 

Bolivia:— 

Population— (Very uncertain ; eitimate* vary from 600,000 to 1,600,000). 

Commercial Tariff*, xviil, page 251. 
Taxation— Ho information. 

Kxportt — Commercial Tariff*, xix., pages 871, 872. 

Our export* to Peru and Bolivia arc clawed together in the return* of the 
Britiah customs fur the period under discussion. Strictly, the figure* given 
in Table II., under the head of Peru, are not quite accurate, and, perhaps, 
cannot be made so. Since the import* of foreign good* into Bolivia are very 
much lets than those into Peru, while the population of the former i* so 
uncertain a* to afford no »afe bam of calculation, it appeared likely that the 
•mnllest error would be committed by attributing all the goods to the con- 
sumption of Peru, and appending thia explanation. The entire import of 
Bolivia, from all countries, does not much exceed 300,000/. per annum, of 
which only part is from England : nine-tentba of the payment is made in 
silver. Commercial Tariff*, xvtii., page* 371, 372. Macculloch'a Commercial 
Dictionary, art. Ijaraar. 



Population — Commercial Tariff*, xxi., page 47. 
Taxation — „ „ „ 181. 

Export* — „ ,, ,, 170. 

Of the amount of 7'9741d. per head, in Table II., Brazil, under the title 
of goods enumerated in the official table*, but not in this, the 
the principal items : — d. 

Beer and Ale 1-4519 

Butter and Cheese 8 51 92 

Leather, wrought and unwrought .... 0*6488 

Cam :— 

Population — Commercial Tariffs, xviiL, page 266. 
Taxation— Ho iuformntion. 
.Exyorfc— Commercial Tariffs, xviil, page 874. 
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States or Rio dr la Plata :— 

Population— Commercial Tariffs, xviii., ; 
Taxation — No information. 

Bxparit— Commercial Tariffs, xix., page 398, and Macculloch 's Commercial Die* 
tionnry, art Monte Video. 

British Wnrr Ikdirs: — 

Population— Parliamentary Paper, No. 426, of 1845, page «. 
Taxation — 

Jfr/wrte— Tables of Population, Revenue, &c, of the United Kingdom, xiv. and 
xvi.; average of 1842 8, 1846. 

In Table I. the average of our annual exports to the British West Indies in 
the six years 1840-45 was 2,798,916/., from which I deduct an annual re-export of 
811,093/. A deduction of the tame nature is made in respect of cotton goods. Tha 
quantities in tha table are those left for consumption in the British West Indies, on 
the avenge of the six years specified. 

Prom the values of goods exported to the British West Indies in 1845, as given 
in the Tnbles of Population, Revenue, &&, xv., sect. A., page 104, Ac, have been 
subtracted the re-exports from those islands, as given in part xvi., pages 277, Ac., to 
the following amounts por head: — 



Cotton manufactures 
Iron and steel „ 
Linen 
Silk 
Woollen 



» 
» 



i. rf. £ 

3 6 2060 or 156,875 

0 2 6260 „ 9,359 

1 4 3178 „ 60,468 
0 1-0424 „ 3,862 
0 3 6936 „ 13,685 



6 6'7848 „ 243,731) 



The quantities in Table II. are those left for consumption in the 
Indies, in the year 1845, after subtracting the foregoing re-exports. 

In the same table the large amount of 13*. 4 1123d. per bead 
given in detail, is made up of the following 

t. d. 
7-3953 
4-8062 
6-4417 
10-9787 
58935 
0-8409 
3 5460 
2-4043 



British West 



not 



Beef and Pork . 
Beer and Alo . 
Butter and Cheese 
Cordage . . . 
FUh (Herrings) 
Hats .... 
Lead and Shot . 
Leather, wrought 

wrought 2 

Bnddlcry and Harness . 0 



9-6577 
71043 



8 9-r»C78 



Brought up . 
Painters' Colours ... . 

Plate, Plated Ware, Jewel- 
lery, and Watches • . 
8alt ....... 

Soap and Candles . . • 
Sugar (refined) .... 

Tin, uriwrought . » . 
Tin and Pewter Wares, 
and Tin Plate* . 



i. d. 

8 9-5676 

0 6-3160 

0 8-6002 

0 0-8086 
2 11-8380 

0 48909 

0 02704 

0 8-8200 

13 41123 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN FACTS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN THE LINE AND PROCEEDINGS OF THB GREAT INDIAN 
PRNIN8ULA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

If the foregoing chapters are not greatly in error, as to both 
faots and inferences, it is hardly possible to overrate the im- 
portance of improved modes of communication in India. Much 
indeed has been said on this subject, especially of late ; while 
it is almost superfluous to remark that little real progress has 
yet been made in respect to it. Not much, indoed, seems to be 
generally known or felt as to the facts, whether as to construc- 
tion or traffic which must influence the practical steps to be 
taken; and yet it is upon these facts that the success of the 
whole system of effort, and the realization of its consequences, 
depend. 

If I endeavour to assist in establishing a strongor, because 
a better-informed, public opinion in England, on this mo- 
mentous subject, I shall confine myself, as to local and prac- 
tical questions, almost entirely to a discussion of the fuels 
oonnected with the railway system of Western India; — not, 
indued, as undervaluing railways in other parts of India, nor 
as discouraging the extension, of common roads, nor as 
adverse to the making the best of tho very scanty lines of 
possible river navigation which Peninsular India possesses ; 
but rather in the belief that a tolerably complete and accurute 
exposition of matters, with which years of willing attention, 
and the fulfilment of responsible duties, have made mo familiar, 
will better serve the general cause than a looser disquisition on 
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matters spread over a wider field. I believe, also, I shall be 
forgiven if I add that, as the book published some time ago by 
Lieut.-Col. Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, gives forcible 
and talented expression to what I deem serious errors which 
are generally entertained, and opposes the designs which I felt 
it my duty to recommend, it seems to me that the discussion on 
local questions will be most conveniently conducted in the form 
principally of an examination of that book. Tho disadvantages 
of a polemical modo of expression will probably bo more than 
counterbalanced by having bofore us the actual viows of one 
who has so well and so fully expressed what others have hinted 
at or approved. 

The progress made by the publio mind in respect of the 
application of the railway system to the circumstances and 
wants of India is attested at least by the existence of a con- 
siderable amount of discussion and of diversity of opinion. 
Possibly, while I deeply regret the great delay which has taken 
place in the practical adoption of the system, I may appreciate 
more vividly than others the evidence of a growth of atten- 
tion and of earnest wishes whioh tins diversity of sentiments 
affords. In 1842 and 1843, when my solitary efforts com- 
menced, the greatest difficulty was to meet the incredulity and 
oven ridicule with which my statements and suggestions were 
almost everywhere received. First, however, a few of those 
who, from long residence in India, were the best informed and 
tho most anxious for the improvement of the country in winch 
thoy had spent so much of their lives, gave mo encouragement 
and imparled aid. Aftorwards, in 1811, it became practicable 
to fonn a Provisional Committee. But even in the following 
yoar, 1845 (memorable for tho extent and character of its 
speculations), so small a sum as 2400/. could not be raised in 
London in order to dispatch me to India, except by giving the 
contributors an enormous contingent interest to induce them to 
encounter tho risk ; notwithstanding that, at that early period, 
the facts as to traffic were so ascertained as only to be con- 
firmed by subsequent investigations : — so great was then the 
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general ignorance of Indian subjects, and the timidity conse- 
quent upon it. 

Nor in India itself were opinions less discouraging. A line 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay had been proposed, examined, 
and abandoned. Differences of opinion had arisen out of the 
proceedings connected with that line; and publio men, who 
were earnestly desirous of the improvement of the country, 
doubted or denied the possibility of constructing or main- 
taining railways there, or, if constructed and maintained, that 
such works would pay. Not one practical step had been taken 
when I reached Bombay, in Sept., 1846, except making 
some preliminary surveys and estimates for the then-abandoned 
line. As to the passage of the Great Western Ghauts by rail- 
way, on which to a great extent the value of any line in 
Western India must depend, its possibility was positively and 
very generally denied ; while, in deference to an equally rifo 
and decided opinion, that natives would nevor travel by rail- 
way, I found it necessary, in forming the estimates of traffic, 
to leave out of account every shilling wo might hope to derive 
from the conveyance of passengers. 

The investigations, however, of 1846 seemed to put an end 
to this state of things. The principles by which it appeared 
to me we were most likely to discover the best point, perhaps 
the only one, for crossing tho Ghauts, and so for deter- 
mining, in an engineering view, the general course of die line, 
were so zealously, skilfully, and successfully worked out by 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Oonybeare, that no doubt was loft as to tho 
practicability and profitableness of the course proposed ; while 
the line so preferred, for engineering reasons, was found to be 
on the whole bettor adapted than any other, as a Jirst line, 
to meet the wants of the country, and to insure, if any could, 
due returns to the shareholders. At the same time documents 
of undoubted trustworthiness, prepared for the most part origin- 
ally for the ordinary purposes of the Government, and not for 
those of the railway, showed, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
the amount of traffio (independent of passengers), and tho 
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rates which could be charged for its conveyance without danger 
of being under-bidden by the existing means of conveyance, 
would afford ample dividends on any probable amount of 
capital required for the constructing and furnishing of the line. 

From the dato of the publication of the reports which ex- 
hibited the facts elicited by our surveys and investigations, and 
their bearing on the prospects of the undertaking, the question 
lias not been, as it was before, " Shall railways be made in the 
Presidency of Bombay ? " — hardly has it been, " What direction 
shall they take ? " — but, " When shall they be made ? And 
under what arrangements for countervailing the absence of 
knowledge, and consequently of confidence in English and 
native shareholders ? " 

. Not, indeed, that that stage of tho business was passed over 
without occasional and individual expressions of diversities of 
opinion as to the direction of the line; for, while I was in tho 
service of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, I 
received a few plans, chiefly suggested by residents in India, 
different from that which I proposed, and on which the calcula- 
tions of tho Company were founded. To each and all of these, 
I believe, without exception, I gave careful examination, and 
what appeared to me suitable replies; and I think, in each 
case, tho facts, whon all taken into account, were so clear 
against the proposal, that I had no difficulty in saying why, as 
to my own opinion, I did not concur in it; and I further 
believe that had these plans been accompanied with estimates 
of traffic, derived from trustworthy sources, tho unsoundness of 
ovory ono of them would have bocomo manifost to tho pro- 
posers themselves. If, therefore, I have adhered, as I still do, 
to a boliof that tho route by Tannah and the Malsoj Ghaut is 
the best lino for the country and the shareholders, it is not for 
lack of other suggestions ; and I trust to be able to show that 
it is for far better reasons than a mere fondness for my own 
plans. 

Clear, however, as I think the case, when fully understood, 
is in favour of tho Malsej line, and against the route by the 
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Bhore Ghaut to Poonab, proposed by Col. Grant and others, 
I neither expect nor wish that it should be adopted without 
discussion. The world will take its own way on what, rightly 
or wrongly, it believes to bo its own convictions: and, moreover, 
it is hardly to be expected that a body of highly-intelligent 
Government engineer officers, resident in the country and 
charged with its interests, should at once give place to a 
stranger, who, after sojourning but a year amongst them, ven- 
tures to propound and stand by an opinion, and even a set of 
opinions, very different from any which they had promulgated, 
or probably so much as entertained. Ready and glad as I am 
to bear testimony to the handsome and cordial liberality with 
which every publio officer, these included, assisted my inquiries 
and operations in India (and I believe those of our engineers, 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Gonybeare, also), I can hardly suppose that 
some of them at least would not take views different from mine; 
and I cheerfully add they are at least as able, aud quite as 
much entitled, to maintain them. 

The appearance, therefore, of the book entitled "Bombay Cot- 
ton and Indian Railways," by Lieut.-Col. C. W. Grant, of the 
Bombay Engineers, to which I have before adverted, although 
it deals somewhat decidedly with the plans I proposed, and I 
differ widely from its conclusions, neither surprised nor dis- 
couraged me. I take it rather as an evidenoe of progress, and 
as one of many proofs that Indian railways, however laughed 
at seven years ago, will never be suffered to sleep again. More- 
over, I am glad of the facilities it affords me for the discussion 
of the subjects to winch it relates. In one respect only does 
my changed position affect this inquiry : — I have not now com- 
mand of papers which might possibly assist me ; but I believe 
that I shall be able to adduce undoubted facts which are deci- 
sive of the most important points ; and, for the rest, I trust my 
memory will not lead me far wrong. 

I atn glad to begin by declaring my hearty concurrence in 
much that Col. Grant has said ; — in his description of the 
advantages to be conferred on Western India by the railway 
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system— in his anxiety that capital should not be wasted on 
ornament— in his preference for light engines and frequent 
trains (from which, however, I do not deduce a preference, as 
he does, for light roads) — in his regnrd for the wishes, habits, 
and advantage, of the people of India — in his solicitude for 
the pecuniary success of whatever line may be undertaken — 
and, not least, in his regret that the magnificent volume of 
water, with which nature every year favours the western side of 
India, should roll idly and wastefully to the sea. However I 
may be found to difibr from him as to the means of securing 
the objects of our common pursuit, I cannot but feel that his 
pursuit of the very objects for which I have long laboured is a 
strong additional title to the careful examination of his argu- 
ments, which his rank and talents would have justly required 
at my hands; and if these pages should wear muoh of the 
appearance of difference, I trust it will be remembered that to 
state my differences and the causes of them are their very pur- 
pose, and that to repeat constantly the many particulars in 
which we agree would only distract attention from the matters 
on which no doubt Col. Grant, as muoh as myself, wishes the 
truth, whatever it is, should be made known. 

It may serve to clear our way to state next a few misap- 
prehensions as to matters of fact into which Col. Grant has 
fallen. 

1. My respected opponent supposes that the estimate of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, of 16,000/. per 
mile for the construction and furnishing, is that of the cost of 
a tingle lino', that is, with ono pair of rails : not so, it is for a 
double line, and it is probably even an over estimate for that. 
It includes, with other items, tho materials of a double per- 
manent way, consisting of ballast, sleepers, rails (70 lbs. per 
yard, at 05 rupees per ton, delivered at Bombay, then thought 
sufficient), chairs, and keys, amounting to 87,878 rupees per 
mile. 

What has led Gol. Grant into an error which so seriously 

1 Paget 68, 80, 117, and 137. 
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affects some of his principal arguments, I oannot conjecture ; 
at the same time it is fair to say, that the fact of its being an 
estimate for a double line seems to have been left to be under- 
stood from the universal usage of such documents, and does 
not appear to have been expressly stated in any paper likely to 
have fallen into his hands. The error is therefore merely that 
of too hasty an inference ; yet not the less for that does it 
vitiate the arguments founded upon it, and with them many of 
Col. Grant's conclusions. 

2. The next misapprehension is that it vras intended to fix 
the permanent terminus at Bycullah 1 . No such design was 
ever entertained. But as the views of the Government on the 
site of the terminus did not agree with those of the merchants, 
the matter was deferred, even in reforence to the longor line 
originally intendod to be undertaken at the beginning; and 
when the necessity unhappily arose for cutting down the first 
undertaking to a line to Callian only, the still strongor reason 
occurred of not burdoniug the capitul for so short a line with 
the expense of an extensive and costly permanent terminus. 
Hence the proposal for a temporary terminus at Bycullah : the 
line stopped there, awaiting further orders. 

Much attention was given to this question; and I took enro, 
when in Bombay, to examine thoroughly one very practicable 
and eligible design, not with the view of excluding further dis- 
cussion, but for the purpose then cliiefly necessary of satisfying 
parties in England that at least one acceptable arrangement 
for a terminus could bo carried out at a moderate expense. It 
appeared to me, however, that Bombay will eventually require 
two termini, and thut these can be cheaply and conveniently 
obtained. One of them would be situated at Warree Bunder, 
and be extended by a single line for animal draft across the 
other buuders, drawing traffic from each; the other in Back 
Bay, opposite the Church Gate of the Tort, to be reached by 
crossing Girgaum, embanking the bay, and recovering tho 
requisite land amongst tho rocks, which are dry at low water ; 

' Page 105. 
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this line also to be extended for cattle draft, so as to deliver 
cotton at tlio Screws at the north end of Golabah. 

3. Tlie charge of 2jrf. per ton por mile for carriage, by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, is treated by Col. Grant as 
an unchangeable rate, essential to the pecuniary success of the 
line'; contrariwise, it is only an estimated charge, adopted 
merely because it is the highest wliich was deemed consistent 
with securing the traffic to the railway, and therefore the most 
proper to reckon on and to adopt until experience, as yet 
altogether wanting in India, might show what modifications 
were desirable for all parties. That such modifications are 
practicable is shown by the fnct that the estimated cost of 
working the lino with 1 80,000 tons of goods per annum is but 
74,021/. per annum for tho distanco from Bombay to Alloh, 
or Q Qld. per ton per mile 1 ; a cost which is still liable to 
reduction from the fixed expenses being shared by a larger 
traffic. All above that estimated cost is applicable to dividend, 
and may be diminished as may seem advisable. That a dimi- 
nution of the rate was contemplated from the first is shown by 
my paper " E, on tho cost of carriago by native means, and 
the rate to be safely charged by railway,"* in wliich these 
words occur : — " For after we have first ascertained the safety 
of the undertaking with this highest practicable charge, we 
may then have to go over the subject again for the purpose of 
judging whether that charge, or one still lower, will most con- 
duce to the prosperity of the railway." 

Two facts control tho charges, and practical skill lies in 
doducing from tho special circumstances of each caso the point 
at which those facts fix tho charge of maximum profit ; a high 
charge gives more profit on eaoh tou, but a low one brings a 
greater number of tons to the line. The true charge is that 

1 Pag«i 15, 84, 94, 142. 

1 Letter of J. Chapman to Nr. Crawford, Sept. 1, 1840, in the Report, Map*, and 
Taper* of the Great Indian Peuiniula Railway Company, page 28. 

* Report, Maps, and Papera of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 49. 
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whioh so combines profit on eaoh ton, with the number of tons 
carried, as to bring a larger surplus than would be obtained 
from either higher charges or a greater number of tons. My 
own opinion, held, however, subject to further knowledge and 
investigation, is that considerably less than 2\d. per ton per 
mile for coarse goods will be the charge of maximum profit on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

4. Col. Grant assumes that ail the traffic between the inte- 
rior and the coast now posses by tho Bhoro and Tliul Ghauts. 
This is a common belief with Europeans, but it is far from 
being correct. These two ghauts are those best known to us ; 
the former, from being on the direct line between Bombay and 
Poonah, and from having had a constructed road on it about 
fourteen years ; the latter, from having been of lute years much 
improved, and having therefore become tho best road to Bom- 
bay for the cotton of Candeish and Borar. Under tho nalive 
rule, which preceded ours, there seems to have been no such 
pre-eminence of traffic by these ghauts ; indeed the works and 
ancient paved roads of the Malsej Ghaut (the like of which, I 
believe, occur nowhere else on the Syadree range), and the 
derivation of its name 1 , rather countenance the belief that this 
was formerly the ghaut of principal use. Careful inquiry in 
the country, and statements made to mo by the best-informed 
British and native civil officers in tho ghaut districts, satisiiod 
me that very much traffic passes even now by other routes than 
those of the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and that very slight 
differences of cost of maintenance of cattle, condition of roads 
and pastures, &c, Sec., divert much of the traffic to any of 
several different routes. Col. Grant himself supplies a state- 
ment at p. 140, which, combined with other well-ascertained 
facts, confirms this view of the case ; for while the traffic of 
Bombay with the interior, including salt, appears almost en- 
tirely on official authority to amount to 180,000 tons per 

1 MAI— goods, want, mcKhaudiM, commodities. S<j — tenet, train, line, regular 
ditpotiUon or consecution^Mokaworth i " Mahrottee Dictionary.- 
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nnnrnn', of which nearly nil must pass over the ghauts, tlio 
statements given by him, from official sources, show that hut 
40,54 A tons passed the Bliore Glmut in 1848-0, and but 
50,573 tons the Thul Ghaut in eight and a half months of the 
samoycar; giving, in all probability, less than 100,000 tons 
per aunum for both, and leaving nearly as much more to be 
carried by other routes, notwithstanding the superiority for 
travelling of these constructed roads. It seems clear that it 
is from the adventitious circumstance of their having been 
selected by us for improvement, nnd not from any natural 
relation they boar to the sources of traffic, that the Bhoro and 
Thul Ghauts are now the most frequented, yet not the exclu- 
sive, passes up tho great barrier step between Bombay and the 
interior. 

5. Perhaps tho most important misapprehension as to facts 
into which Col. Grant has fallen is that connected with tho 
present and possible sources of tho supply of cotton*. I do 
not, indeed, see his object in endeavouring to show that a rail- 
way into the Deccnn will not increase the supply ; for, after all, 
ho comes to tho conclusion that such a railway ought to bo 
mado ; and, but for tho bearing of a right understanding of the 
subject on the energy with which such a design may be prose- 
cuted, I might perhaps safely Icavo the question to bo decided 
by time. Because Guzerat at this time produces two-thirds of 
the cotton exported from Bombay, he supposes (and is far from 
being nlone in it) that a railway across the Ghauts will not 
much afTed tho supply. This error arises apparently from his 
not being awnrc that the greatest cotton field of India is tho 
Deccan and Berar, and not Guzernt; and that we do not get 
adequate supplies of cotton from that quarter, only because if 
it wero grown wo have not the means of carrying it away. A 
parallel drawn from English facts may show the nature and 
force of tho argument. Wo obtain iron from South Wales, 

• 

' Report, Mnpi, and Tnpcrt of the Great Indian Railway Company, Pnpcr C, 
pnge 31. 
* Tngc 27. 
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and carry it away by sea ; wo know, also, that there is a vast 
supply of ore, and of all other mineral requisites for the pro- 
duction of iron, in Staffordshire. If wo hud no roads into 
Staffordshire, I apprehend that, notwithstanding the rirhncsa of 
the natural supply, we should obtain no iron from it ; and, in 
that stato of things, Col. Grant's argument would go to affirm 
that because our iron came chiefly from South Wales, a canal 
or railway into Staffordshire would bring us no additional sup- 
ply;— a mistake easily made by one who did not happen to 
know the peculiar mineral riches of the latter district. Tut 
cotton for iron, — Guzerat for South Wales, — and Berar for 
Staffordshire, and the argument is exactly that which has lately 
been advanced against the utility of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in respect of tho supply of cotton. Tho very fuct to 
bo complained of ami remedied is, that immense quantities of 
cotton do not come to Bombay, which are or might be produced 
for us in tho interior, and whioh would bo produced and sent, 
if a railway existed to obviate the immense disadvantages which 
now keep down the traffic. 

My gallant opponent further says that the line, as proposed, 
" will not ever pass within 140 miles of Ooinrawutteo and the 
cotton lands of Berar." Here are two or three errors, expressed 
or implied. Tho cotton lands of Berar extend to tho western 
frontier of the Nizam's dominions, and aro continuous with 
those of our territory in Candeish, which the proposed lino 
crosses. Oomrawuttce has not tho pre-eminence in the cotton 
trade which it once had, the trade being now shared with it by 
the active marts which have sprung up 70 or 90 miles to the 
westward, and by so much nearer to the British frontier ; even 
if it were not so, 140 miles of transit in that country involves 
nothing like the cost and difficulty of transit of half tho dis- 
tance in the ghaut country and the Concan ; — and, finally, it 
never was intended or proposed to limit the line to any particular 
extent, length, or direction, but to carry it and its branches 
wherever traffic might require and securHy might permit. A 
continuous lino of 200 miles from Bombay, by way of the 
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Malscj Glinut, would so overcome the chief difficulties pre- 
sented by the nnturo of tlio country, as to give new life to the 
industry of the interior, find to tho commerce of tlie port of 
Bombay; nil beyond that, although highly important, would 
not be indispcnsnblo to tho great public objects to be first 
accomplished. 

Having already gono fully into the consideration of the 
various sources of supply of cotton presented by different parts 
of India, I shall not again enter at length into that subject. 
If the facts I have adduced have any weight, they will of them- 
selves suggest the practical inferences necessary to vigorous 
and well-planned action for securing tho advantages which 
they show to be within our own reach. But an argument 
drawn by Col. Grant from the facts of Guzerat, and applied to 
the very different case of Berar, requires some attention. This 
argument is in substance as follows: that as Guzcrat, which has* 
cheap carriage by sea to Bombay, cannot compete in cotton 
with America, neither could Berar, even with the help of a 
railway, since even a railway would not bring carriage from 
Berar to so low a cost as that by sea from Guzorat'. Tho 
facts I have already adduced may bo tnkou as a sufficient 
answer to this argument, since they show that, with a railway, 
Berar cotton could nearly always have been sold at Liverpool 
at a profit, in face of American ; while, with present means of 
conveyance, it must often havo been sold at a loss. The dif- 
ference between the circumstances of Guzerat and Berar should, 
however, be further understood. 

Sea carringo from Guzerat to Bombay is indeed cheap, being 
but thrco rupees for seven cwt.*, equal to 0088rf. per lb., or, 
on the distance, 0780rf. per ton per mile; from this rate there 
is evidently nothing material to be saved by reduction. Gu- 
zerat, as I have already shown, does already send to Bombay 
nearly as much cotton as, with its present knowledge and 
means of agriculture, it can grow. But it complains that 

' rng«il2 ( 1R. 

• Report of tbe Bombay Cotton Committee, page 20. 
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when it has grown all it can, and sold the produoe at a prioe 
determined in Liverpool hy its competition with Amoricnn 
cotton, the Government steps in and takes the greater part of 
the prioe ; and this complaint is mado on the authority of tho 
Government's own officer; Mr. Davies stating 1 , that out of 
the value of a candy of cotton, which may be as low as 75 
rupees', tho Government takes, or rather did take, 48 ; that 
is, out of a minimum price of 2\d. per lb., the Government 
took ly. 

Here, then, is plainly a caso of over- assessment, which jus- 
tice to the people requires should bo remedied; for Guzerat is 
probably paying much more than its fair share of the expenses 
of Government ; but from the quantity of cotton already habi- 
tually sent from Guzerat, it docs not appear that this just 
reform (which I urn glud to learn is commenced) can materially 
augment the oxport, except slowly and remotely, by diminishing 
tlio poverty and increasing tho resources of the people, and so 
tending to improvo their agriculture and to increase tho weight 
of their crops per acre*. 

1 Report of the Bombay Cotton Committee, page 40. 

' 30 rupees per bhar, which yield* 312 J lb*, of clean cotton ; the candy is 7 cwt. 

3 Ouzcrat, which extends round the head of tho Qolf of Camhay, is a very level 
and fertilo country, separated from the rest of India on the north and nut by 
mountains covered with thick pestiferous jungles. With an early history, in which 
facts, fiction, and mythology, lenvo ample room for conjecture, it affords the first 
traces of continuous and probable events, about the middle of the eighth century of 
our era. Pour dynasties, and a temporary subjection to the throne of Delhi, bring 
its affairs down to the time of Akbar; the tale is chequered by the usual varieties 
of cruelties, rebellions, murders, depositions, adventures, and restorations, with the 
occasional occurrence of a good king, and porhnps more thitu tho usual proportion of 
long reigns. Internal dimensions, in which Akbar was appealed to, and the uk 
made of Uuzernt against him, by some refractory prince-subjects of his own, gave 
that politic and enterprising monarch nn opportunity, in 1573, of re annexing tho 
conntry to the Mogul dominions. In 1 064, 8ivajee, the celebrated founder of tho 
Mahrattn empire, then in the transition state between a freebooter and a king, 
plundered Sural for six days ; and the next year the smite city was visited by tho 
French traveller, Thcvcnot, who found a custom-house, which was managed with 
tho utmost pomposity ami inefficiency of office, and which inflicted on those who 
arrived at it an examination fur worse than that now endured nt C-alais ; front this 
dotutHt it was not easy to obtain the release of persons under two days, or of goods 
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But the cose of Berar is nltogetlior different. Good cotton 
nmy commonly bo bought there at prices vnrying from lid. to 
l$rf. per lb.; a cheapness which, however, is often of no avail, 

in ranch lost than n month : the Frenchman accrues the officers of grosi and corrupt 
oppression. At this time " the kingdom or Guxerat" seems to have paid to the 
Government of Delhi nhont 1,177,000/. per annum (nliotit one-third of the present 
gross revenues of tho Bombay Presidency) ; but whether this was the total and gross 
taxation, or the surplus remitted after local charges were paid, does not clearly 
appear. 

This traveller experienced afterwnrds, in the Mogul territories of the Decean, and 
still more in those of Hyderabad, the manner in which hukks and transit duties 
were then collected— a manner which might well justify Abul Pasl in saying, some 
00 years before, that these duties were introduced " by the avarice of men who 
feared not Qod, to the oppression of mankind ;" and his master Akbar, in decreeing 
(how much in vain) their abolition. They appear even to have survived the sub- 
sequent revenue reform of Mullick Umber in those countries. 

The irruption of Sivnjee was only tho beginning of the Mahratta raids into 
Guxerat; and, in 1724, some regular footing was obtained by the chiefs of that, 
people, in the form of a conceded right to the " chouth," or fourth part of the public 
revenue, and the "surdeshmookee," or a tenth part besides; both to be collected by 
themselves. It is hardly necessary to say that this cession was bnt the prelude of 
farther encroachments, and of quarrels and fighting in tho country amongst the 
Mnh Dittos themselves for the booty successively obtained. At the beginning of the 
present century, brothers were contesting in arms a right, according to Hindoo law, 
to succeed to tho possession of the revenue, and they were not the only militant 
parties. These contentions occasioned the further calling in of the British, who had 
acquired Burnt 60 years before, and afterwards some other districts, by means which 
did not always deserve or obtain credit for either good faith or good policy. Prom 
1800 to 1817, this eminently fertile provinco was a perpetual scene of discord; and 
districts, or rather their revenues, passed and repassed in bargains between difTcrent 
parties, to the unsettling of all permanent interests and consistent plans. At tho 
latter date, that of the fall of the Pcishwa, the country was settled, as to go- 
vernment, nearly in its present form; the Gnikwar, a native prince, descended 
from a Mahratta lender, holds part of the country, and the British the remainder. 
In those days native chiefs, called Grawias, levied black mail, and aggravated tho 
mischiefs by disputes amongst themselves as to the right to it, all sides making 
the cultivator pay when they could; nnd there were villages and tribes which 
ordinarily stood out, by force, for formal security against the oppression of tho 
government, before they consented to pay revenue. The some irregular and arbitrary 
additional taxation was also found here as in the Peccnn, and, after vain attempts at 
amendment, was abolished, in 1844, all over the Presidency. 

In 1817, the Collectornte of Barochc, of which parts had come into the possession 
of the British some years before, was surveyed with great care by Lieut. Colonel 
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since the ever-varying cost and great diflloulty of oarriage 
always render it doubtful whether, even with that cheapness, 
the merchant can safely venture on the trade, and often, in- 

Monier Williams, whose published memoir supplies mim of the most important fact* 
connected with the native constitution and usage, of that part of India, aa well a» 
of the condition of the people, and of the amount of taxation at that time. 

The Golelctornte of Sural, which under our government had for eome time ex- 
hibited symptoms of mismanagement, was subjected, in 1832, to a complete investi- 
gation by the Rovcnuo Commissioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey. It was found that 
the directions given to the principal collector fur necessary improvements in its 
revenue affairs, hod not been carried into effect — that excessive assessments, probably 
the remains of former misrule, had been suffered to continue— that a corrupt body of 
native subordinates, the usual accompaniment of excessive assessments, held the 
management of details — that the declining revenue was only realized by cultivation 
under force, and sometimes by torture, inflicted by the native officers— and that the 
chief British officer was ignorant of these doings, being probably content to learn 
the state of the country exclusively from accounts brought to his office, instead of 
seeing as much as he could for himself. On this stale of affairs being made known, 
the Government of Lord Clare, at Bombay, immediately remuved the principal 
collector to a smaller district, already too well settled to permit much mistake; and 
the Revenue Commissioner, tealously aided by the assistant collectors, the lamented 
Messrs. Chambers, effected a thorough revision of the assessments, and re organiza- 
tion of tho service, the consequences of which seen showed themselves in extended 
cultivation, increasing comfort, and improved revenue. 

When Baroebe was surveyed by Col. Williams, in 1817-18, the price of Sural 
cotton was, in England, from Id. to 2(W., nnd in Bombay not far from 6if. per lb. ; at 
the date of Mr. Williamson Ramsey's settlement of Sural, viz., 1832, the price was from 
3ja\ to b' t d. in Liverpool, and more thanJi/. in Bombay; since those dates the price 
has been as low as 2\ti. in England, and not much more than 2d. in Bombay. The 
collector of Baroebe showed, in 1816, in answer lo the inquiries of the Cotton Com- 
mittee of Bombay, that tho greater part of the value latterly realized by the crop of 
cotton, went to the Government in the form of land-tax; nor could it be otherwise if 
tho settlements above-mentioned, which were made when both cotton and grain bore 
vastly higher prices, and which justly had much weight and authority, were allowed 
to have the effect of permanent settlements; and it would not be difficult to show 
that in other parts of Western India, a permanent settlement, if it liad been made 
some years ago, must have occasioned much suffering, through the fall in the money 
value of agricultural produce, which has resulted from the genera) establishment of 
peace and safety. 

Three or four years ago a reduction of assessment was made or attempted in Barochc, 
by means of n punchayet, or committee, formed of the nativo hereditary rovcnuo 
officers of the Barochc and Sural districts. Tho rates fixed were about 0*. 6\d. fur 
the best, and 2*. lef. for the worst lands per acre, not being garden or irrigated 
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deed, occasion Jiitn serious loss. Even Uto variations of so 
great no element of cost of cotton nt Bombay as its carriage 
from the interior arc sufficient to keen down tho trade; for, 
from highest to lowest, within these few years, they have ranged 
to an extent greater thau the whole ordinary cost of frieght to 
Engl rind. 

What Berar needs, then, is certainty and cheapness of 
transit; and for want of it that country docs not scud us ouo- 
tcnth of tho supply it could easily furnish. 

Under these very different circumstances, what force can there 
possibly bo in Col. Grant's argument that because Guzerat, 
with its sea carriage, is pressed by American competition, 
therefore our supply of cotton from Berar would derive no 
benefit from a railway? 

Nor docs tho proposed help to Berar in the slightest degree 
interfero with the relief to Guzerat ; but it might possibly 
happen that to relieve Guzerat without giving a railway to 
Berar would diminish, instead of increasing, the supply of 
Indian cotton ; sinco, without extending materially tho capa- 
bilities of Guzorat, it might givo to that provinco additional 
safety in yielding to the pressure of Amerioan competition, 
and so croato a state of the markets in Bombay whioh would 
be incompatible with any supply from tho interior. 

Without further adverting to a subjeot I have already dis- 
cussed at so much length, I proceed to consider the differences 
of opinion that havo arisen as to the local disposition of the 
improved facilities of transit, which it is agreed on all hands 
Western India ought to possess. Tho local disposition I 
proposed, and which is objected to by Col. Grant, is as fol- 

lands, and thin wm expected to be further reduced; the former rate was about 16*. 
per ncre — n levcrity of taxation which the practice of our prcdcceMors no doubt occa- 
sioned, but could not justify, and which waj tolrrable only from a considerable amount 
of tax-free lnnd bring commonly held with tlmt which was to heavily burdened. 

I observe from the public papers, that an nctivo officer of the Bombay engineers 
has lately been sent into Gnzerat to effect a regular revenue survey; a work which, 
it is said, has long been delayed for want of competent assistance. 
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lows :— storting from any eligible terminus tit Bombay, I pro- 
posed that the line should take nearly the route formerly 
seleoted by Mr. Clark as far as Tannah, at which place a 
bridge over the salt-water tide-way would carry it to the main 
land ; thenoe it would proceed by the Malsej Ghaut to Alleh, 
where, bifurcating in consequence of natural difficulties in the 
direct eastward path, one branch would traverse the Gungu- 
thuree and Candeish, so as to approach the chief cotton dis- 
tricts in tho Nizam's dominions, and bo ready to bo extended 
along the valley of the Nerbudda in one direction, and into 
Malwa in Another; while the othor branch from Alleh would 
proceed with the rivers Goor and Beoma, in a u.s.e. direction, 
to Sholapoor, beyond which point, I boliovo, little difficulty 
attends tho crossing of the country by railway to tho Bay of 
Bengal. Time and pecuniary means wore so limited, thut 
thoso portions of these lines which lie beyond the l'ora Uiver, 
an affluent of the Godavery, to tho north, and Mhusu, noar Se- 
roor, to the south, could not be surveyed ; but of all between 
those points and Bombay, plans and sections were taken, and 
the cost and character of the necessary works ascertained; and 
of the remainder, extending to Indore, Hoshungabad, and Bai- 
tool in one direction, and to Sholapoor in the othor, and in 
longth more than 700 milos, ocular examinations were made, 
which showed that we had no difficulties nlicad, and that these 
lines might be safely and ultimately added to the 200 miles 
already surveyed. The whole of these surveyed and examined 
lines lie in British territory, a precaution then deemed of 
iudispensable importance, and hardly thought of less weight 
now. The completo system of railwuys in Western India of 
which this line would in time form a part, it was not then 
thought necessary or proper to discuss. Avowedly for the 
present, but only fur the present, the lino omits to pass by 
Poonah ; and this is tho defect chiefly for the sake of which 
Col. Grant would reject it. 

The lines proposed by Col. Grant ure as follows : — a lino of 
railway to commence either at Bombay, or at Inora Bunder on 
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tlio island of Caranja, the latter plnco being separated from 
Bombay by six milos of sea. If tlio line started from Bombay, 
then it must proceed to Tannab ; and, whether from Tannnh 
or from Inora Bunder, Col. Grant proposes tbat it sball go 
direct to Foonab by way of tbe Bbore Ghaut. Here, as an 
integral line, he proposes it shall stop, with a prospect, how- 
ovcr, of its being extended by Ahmcdnuggur and Aurungabad, 
through the Nizam's dominions, to tho Adjunta pass. But 
Uiis line be proposes shall only be made fit to carry light 
goods and passengors ; while the heavy traffio of tbe country 
shall be carried on a macadamized road, or a stone tram-way 
worked by cattle, by tho Thul Ghaut, to Bhewndy near the 
coast, in the general direction of the present route. 

The early part of tho line scarcely needs discussion, partly 
because it is already determined on up to Tanuah, and partly 
because a proposal to begin the first great trunk railway, 
communicating between tho vast interior of India and one of 
its principal ports, with six miles of sea-passage, would not be 
listened to for a moment, wherever another choice existed. It 
may servo to show tho strength and reasonableness of tho 
latter objection, in the present instance, to remark briefly, that 
the railway, if of any use to the country it traverses, should 
bring down an amount of traffic, which in time would rcquiro 
provision for crossing, on an emergency, 1500 tons of goods per 
day over the harbour;— that if published mnps may be relied 
on, the local circumstances of tbe shore are not favourable for 
making the passogo independent of the timo of tho tide; — and 
that for four months in tho year tho passago would always bo 
troublesome, and probably often impracticable I shall attempt 
to show hereafter that these serious disadvantages at the coast 
are not attended with any compensating facilities inland. 

Col. Grant, indeed, objects to the line storting from Bombay, 
on the grounds of tho expense of the land requisite for ap- 
proaching the town and harbour, and of tho danger of crossing 
crowded streets, &c., with railway trains. The weight of tbe 
first objection may be learned from tlio Report of tlio Govern- 
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ment Committee on Mr. Clark's line, in 1845, in which, be- 
tween the iluts at Byoullah and Warrce Buudor, the land (the 
same in botli oases) was valued at less than 10,000/., a sura, I 
apprehend, singularly small for the accomplishment of such 
an object; and even if the plan of two termini were adopted, 
the cost for land to approach them, I boliovo, would not bo 
more than doubled. Tho second objection stands for nothing, 
for no such orossing was evor proposed, or is at all necessary. 

Postponing for another chapter tho engineering peculiarities 
of the two lines, as far as they can be separated from other 
considerations, I purpose now to discuss various other questions 
raised by tho objections of Col. Grant to my line, and by his 
advocacy of his own. 

The ohief arguinont employed by him in support of his lino 
to Poonah is, that when extended from the coast to that place 
it would bo " complete in itself;" and it is asserted, but entirely 
without proof, that as an integral line it would pay ; tho accom- 
modation of that city, as the scat of the military and civil go- 
vernment of the Deccan, is much insisted on ; and it is affirmed 
that its being such will contribute much to the prosperity of 
the railway. 

Since, howovor, no proof of the quantity or sufficiency of tho 
traffic is given or attempted, or oven tho Bources of information 
in respect of it pointed out, it is necessary to examine tho 
matter with the aid of such facts as we have ; and it will be 
requisite here, as in many other k oases connected with Indian 
railways, to make careful reference to original principles and tho 
actual facts of the case, taking special care neither to disregard 
the lights afforded by railway proceedings aud results in other 
countries, nor to bo misled, in the peculiar circumstances of 
India, by inapplicable although plausible analogies. 

Since the traffic of the country in general, as far as Col. 
Grant's argument shows anything, may come to cither line, it 
is obvious that tho main inquiry, as to the special advantage of 
the railway passing at first to Poonah, must be in relation to 
that city. I purpose, then, to ask, first, what is Poonah to the 
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interests of the railway; and second, what is the railway to the 
interests of Poonah ? 

1. What is Poonah to t/ie intercuts of the railway* — No 
doubt, in England, most of our railways have large towns for 
their termini ; — and for this reason, that with us large towns 
aro seats of manufacture or commerce, to and from which 
immenso weights of material are transported, first in the rude, 
and afterwards in the wrought condition, or by which maritime 
traffic is prosecuted on an equally great scale; connected with 
theso transactions is a corresponding concourse and reflux of 
persons. Following the apparent analogy of England, it seems 
to havo been supposed that Poonah, with 80,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants, must necessarily, by the very magnitudo of its 
population, afford sufficient employment for tho railway; while 
the lino I proposed, having no groat towns for its present in- 
land termini, must as necessarily lark support. That a large 
town may be, and often is, an eligible and important point for 
a terminus is not questioned ; — but is a large town for a terminus 
an indispensable condition of success for a railway all over the 
world ? Supposo a well-peopled country, 500 miles long, with 
a variety of soil and productions in its different parts, but 
with a dispersed population, and not a town near it of more 
than 1000 inhabitants; might not a railway advantageously 
assist in exchanging the products of such a country, although 
its termini were marked only by its own warehouses and the 
dwellings of those who worked it? Again, are all large towns 
necessarily proved, by the very fact of their magnitude, to be 
occupied by inhabitants who are so employed as to onsure 
traffic to a railway? I apprehend not; and I think it will bo 
found that Poonah is a caso in point. 

Until tho middle of last century Poonah was little, if at all, 
distinguished from tho cusbas (market towns) of its neigh- 
bourhood; but, happening to bo ono of tho districts acquired, 
a.d. 1711, in tho confusion of tho times, and for his own 
profit, by Bnllajco Wishwanath, the first of tho hereditary series 
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of Peishwas whose interest in that quarter was soon after 
augmented hy the regular grant to him of some neighbouring 
districts, it beoame the residence of the family who, in no 
long period, possessed themselves of the chief power of the 
Mahratta state. But it appears not to have been before the 
year 1750, in the time of Ballajee Bajee Boo, the third of the 
hereditary Peishwas, that Poonah became practically the capital 
of the empire*. The undoubted supremacy at that time ac- 
quired by tho Poishwu (inform and origin only the first minister 
of the Raja), and the consequent resort to Poonah of tho various 
great officers and feudatories of the stato, with their numerous 
bands of armed followers, gave an importance to tho placo which 
it had never acquired from natural advantages or situation. 

On the fall of the last Peishwa, in 1817, and the establish- 
ment of the British power, the chieftains were pensioned, while 
tho armed multitudes they had supported were partly taken into 
the regular Bervice of tho state, and partly, probably chiefly, 
remitted to the labours of agriculture. Poonah, in consequence, 
fell rapidly in population and wealth, remaining, however, tho 
seat of the quieter and less wasteful power of the English 
Government. The period of its greatest depression seems now 
to bo past, and the population of late years appeal's to havo 
somewhat increased*. It is the residence of many of the pen- 
sioned Mahratta nobles, tho resort of tho Governor and Council 
of Bombay during the rains, and the seat of tho local adminis- 
tration of the province in which it stands; it is the head- 
quarters of the Bombay army for part of tho year, and several 
thousands of troops, with some important military and civil 
establishments, are located hero. 

From this brief statement of tho history and condition of 
Poonah, it will be seen that its case is very different from that of 

1 Grant DufFt History of the Mahratta*, i. 436, 437. 
« Grant Putt", ii. 82. 

» An Mtremely heavy hoiuo-lax, imposed by the Tcinhwa, contributed to tho 
decline of the city, tho rcpcnl of which by tho liriiUh UoYcnunciit luu tcuded lo iu 
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n largo town likely to afford, through the business it prosecutes, 
sufficient occupation for a railway. It is almost entirely a place 
of consumption, and it lives chiefly on incomes earned elsewhere. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol, New- 
castle, Sundorlond, and other large towns of England, have spe- 
cific natural advantages, from which have resulted corresponding 
employments; and others, ns Oxford, Cnmhridge, Leicester, 
Nottingham, &c, have long been, for whatever reason, the seats 
of important special interests and occupations. These have 
been such as to require the aid of the railway system, and they 
have supplied the requisite remuneration for the service. So 
also Bombay, possessed of ono of the finest harbours in the 
world, on a const which has fow other good ones, is naturally 
tho chief outlot of Western and Central India, and will neces- 
sarily be one of tho termini and principal seats of the railway 
Bystem. Wallajahnuggnr, one of tho proposed termini of the 
Madras Railway, is an established inland mart of great im- 
portance from the quantity of merchandise which is there col- 
lected and changes hands. But 1 have been unable to discover 
anything done at Poonah, which is not equally well done else- 
where. On tho spot I heard of no manufactures but such as 
were also scattered up and down the whole face of the country ; 
nor did 1 learn that tho neighbouring district was at all. remark- 
able for its natural productions ; nor did it appear that any 
considerable part of the commercial transactions of the interior 
ccntro at that city. So also, I find nothing whatever in the 
exports and imports between Bombay and the small ports of 
tho Cononn, which scorns to indicate that any important branch 
of traffic originates at Poonah, or which appears to bo par- 
ticularly destined for uso or consumption there. 

If theso statements bo as correct as I believe them to be, the 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants of Poonah are just the same to 
the railway, in reference to the traffic to and from the cdast, as 
the same number of persons elsewhere; a conclusion which 
may assist us, as follows, in forming nn approximate estimate 

s 
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of the traffio that this city, of itself, may afford to a railway, in 
the present economic state of India. 

The inquiries it was my business to institute into the mag- 
nitude and courses of the traffic between Bombay and the 
interior, led me to conclude that the tract of country supplied 
with salt from points of the coast near Bombay, is not very 
different from that supplying the general traffic to and from 
that port If this be an over estimate at all, I think it is only 
in reference to the eastern portion, which is but a small part of 
the whole. Taking the population of that area at 1 1,000,000, 
affording a traffic of 180,000' tons per annum, a very easy 
process of proportion would load us to expect from the 100,000 
inhabitants of Poonah a traffio in this* direction of but 1030 
tons per annum*; and I really do not see what is to effect this 
conclusion, as applied to the coast goods' traffic proper to the 
city. If this should be to some a startling result, it must bo 
remembered that the whole traffio with the coast, as it at 
present exists, of a part of India as largo as England and 
Wales, must bo brought into one channel, to afford a smaller 
tonnage than that of some second-class English lines ; and 
that the plan of Col. Grant amounts to proposing that we place 
our main reliance for trnffic on only one of its cities. 

2. What is the railway to the interests of Poonah ? — 
If this city receives from and sends to tho coast but 1000, 
or say 2000, or even 6000 tons of goods per annum, it is clear 
tli at a railway in that direction would not be of so great im- 
portance to it, but that its utility might bo easily overmatched 
under somo other arrangement. Now I'oonah is fed, in part, 
from tho prolific districts to its northward, and derives, I 
believe, but little of its food from the more rugged districts 
on the west; a railway, therefore, ensuring cheap, rapid, and 

• Eeporl, Mnpi, and Paper* of tbe Great Indian Fciiintula Railway Company, 
}mge» 31, 47. 

1 Much of the large traffic ou the excellent road between Poonah nnd Panwell 
originate*, I believe, in the country beyond Poonnh, and but a very •mall part of it 
i» the trnffic proper of that city ittclf. 
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certain communication with the former, would evidently be of 
fur greater value to it than a lino passing through the latter, 
where, loo, it has now a very good road (almost the only 
one of the kind in the country), macadamized and bridged 
throughout. ]f the food of an abstemious Hindoo amounts 
to \ \ lb. of grain per dicin (the average is probably nearly 
doublo), mid the population bo 100,000, it follows that the 
consumption of grain alono in Poonah is nearly 20,000 tons 
per annum, besides fruits, oils, and a variety of other articles 
of agricultural produco, amounting to half as much more, for 
which the districts traversed by the railway above the ghauts, 
or to which it leads, afTord the best sources of supply. If only 
ono- third of these 30,000 tons were brought to Poonah by the 
cheap and certain carriage of the railway, die gain to the city 
would bo far greater than any which could result to it from 
direet railway communication with the coast. 

This remark, too, should bo further extended to the Bupply 
of animal food which Col. Orant states' is now brought to 
Bombay from Cnndeish, and which might be supplied by rail 
from that provinco to Poonah, as easily as London is supplied 
from Leicestershire or Norfolk*. 

The importance of these considerations, beyond the direct 
monoy saving, is forcibly attested by tho facts of the famine 
which afflicted Poonah in 1823, which I have already given*. 
Thoso particular facts I need not again discuss; but I may 
add that there appears, on several occasions, to have been 
famine about one extremity of the inland portions of the line 
proposed by me, whiln plenty, or at least a less degrco of 
scarcity, prevailed at tho other ; a fact which, if as well esta- 
blished as T conceivo it may be, goes for to provo the value of 
that part of tho line: for by no other means is it probable that 

' I'nge70. 

* Firewood for Poonnh, I was told, i« obtained chiefly from the wooded part* of 
the Fnnt Suchew't country. On the Bnpdew Ghaut, on the range immediately 
•oath of Poonah, I met cow-dnng, which wm being brought for fuel to the city from 
the valley of the Neern. 

3 Note, page 114. 
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the great natural obstructions to cattle carriage will be over- 
come, which prevented Poonah from being fed in 1823 from 
Gandeish, and which now separate districts often in need of 
each others' superabundance *. 

Neither this state of things nor the interests of Poonah were 
overlooked in devising the lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company ; accordingly, as soon as it was ascertained 
that the valleys of the Kookroe and the Ooor admitted and 
required that a main railway should pass along thorn, attention 
wns directed to the means of oflbcting railway connection with 
Poonah. This subject is adverted to not only in the instruc- 
tions under which Mr. Clark explored the line to Sholapoor, 
but in subsequent papers, some of which, if I recollect aright, 
were addressed to the Court of Directors. Tho lino suggested, 
without, however, sufficient information to warrant ndhomnoo 
to it in detail, would liavo left the main lino at or near Ncghoj, 
and is not vory difTorcnt in direction from that part of Col. 
Grant's lino which lies between Poonah and Seroor, and which, 
at pago 1 10, he says has no particular difficulty. By this means 
Poonah would have possessed almost from the first a continuous, 
although circuitous railway communication with Bombay, 
available at all seasons, and, what is of vastly greater import- 
ance, cheap, easy, and certain means of transit from districts 
under our own government, supplying, or capable of supplying, 
a great part of its articles of daily necessary consumption. 

In discussing these questions, attention has commonly been 
given too exclusively to the tralfic to and from tho coast, with- 

1 The effect of the transverse range* of the ghaut country, nnd particularly of the 
long range which commence* nt llmrvchtiudcr, niitl extendi to the high lauds of tho 
Deccnn, may be to disturb, iu some year*, the local distribution i>f the rains of tho 
monsoon, from which disturbance these local variations of scarcity may easily arise. 
Whatever may be the cause of it, famines iu India are nearly always local, ulthough 
often extremely severe, and they would be easily and effectually got rid of by the 
establishment of good means of carriage, availaltU at all seasons «/ iht year. In no 
part of India, I believe, would greater difficulties of this kind be obviated than in 
the ghaut country between tho bifurcation of tho line at Allch and the fertile ex- 
panse of the (Junguthurree, which is traversed on the route to Candcish. 
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mil considering the amount and courses of the internal traffio 
of the country. If, indeed, the prosecution of either class of 
traffic require, in any case, the sacrifice of the other, there can 
be no doubt that the trade between the interior and the coast 
should be preferred ; since it is from the increase and im- 
provement of its external commercial relations, that the radical 
amendment of India must begin. But generally the two classes 
of traffic may be promoted by the same set of lines; not, how- 
ever, at first, without some sacrifice of directness, to be reme- 
died as increased intercourse may hereafter render prudent the 
opening of additional lines. And since the internal traffio of 
India, although miserably small in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is no doubt much larger than that whioh it maintains 
with the coast, a railway company could not fail to find its 
account in a prudent attention to the facts affecting it, and to 
the means of accommodating it. In the present case, the line 
from Sholapoor by Alleh to the Gunguthurree and Candeish 
may be viewed as a great internal line, which also is joined to 
the coast by the line from Alleh to Bombay; and in this 
direction, (that is, from north to south, and vice vend), and 
not far from this longitude, a traffic does take place, which, 
although of unascertained amount, and not admitted into the 
estimates of traffic which I prepared, is known to be consider- 
able, and would doubtless pay well for the aid afforded it by a 
railway. 

Under these circumstauces, it is necessary to consider 
whether a plan which does provide facilities for an important 
line of internal traffic, has not in that fact a strong claim to 
preference; and whether, at the cost of some present incon- 
venience in other respects, so great an additional advantage 
ought not to be secured. An English, parallel may thus be 
drawn :— suppose Manchester to be fed from Lincoln, and both 
to wish to communicate with London ; would it not be better 
to construct at first a T line, with the throe cities at its extre- 
mities, affording complete although circuitous communication 
between them all, than a V . line* which, however direct from 

p 
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Loudon to the other cities, should leave the food of Manohester 
still to be carried by wagon ? And would not the successful 
operation of such a T line soon bring about a more extended 
and Convenient application of the system? 

These objects are too often discussed on the latent suppo- 
sition that what is now done must be final and exclusive. No 
acoount is taken of future extensions of the system when the 
earlier railways shall have so improved the country as that suffi- 
cient traffic shall exist to support a more thickly- Bet and con- 
venient congeries of lines. tThe hearty prosecution of the platis 
proposed for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
would probably soon have brought about a much improved state 
Of things. Nor was anything proposed which would interfere 
with giving to Poonah the best railway accommodation which 
the face of the country will permit. If the line, without passiug 
Poonah, had been laid so near to that city as to have precluded 
the making hereafter of another and more convenient one, there 
might have beett some reason for apprehension and complaint 
Hut since the line, as proposed, crosses the ghauts at 40, perhaps 
60, miles from the plaoe where a line from the coast to Poonah 
mrrst cross them, and since the whole system, as at present 
proposed, confessedly leaves Poonah to be provided here- 
after with the full accommodation which the railway system 
must eventually afford it, there need be little fear of that place 
suffering any other inconvenience, or even delay, than that 
which neoefesarily arises from the circumstances under which 
the system is first introduced into Western India. The way is 
left open and untouched for improvements which must embrace 
Poonah ; meanwhile that city is not only served by railway in 
the best manner the circumstances of the first attempt permit, 
bat it has the advantage on the direct line to the coast of the 
best common rood in Western India— one, indeed, of the very 
kind whioh Col. Grant says is good enough for the vastly 
greater traffic of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar. 

However singular, then, it may «com to omit the eeoond city 
of the Presidency from the first railway proposed, I could not 
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>>ut conclude that the interests of the Railway Company, and 
of Poonah itself, required it should he so, sinoe it appeared, 
on a careful general view of the physical faots and publio in* 
terests involved, that tlie direct line from the coast to that city 
was not that which ought to bo first undertaken. 

Col. Grant adduces another consideration in favour of his 
line, the discussion of which may tend to elucidate a principle 
not unfrequcntly urgod in reference to the locale of Indian 
railways. It is this:—" that na without the liberal aid and 
assistance of Government the railway could have no existence, 
care should be taken for the protection of their interests, in so 
arranging the general direction of the railway as to be of 
advantage to thoir large military cantonments, so as to assist 
in the transit of military stores, and in the transport of troops, 
for which purpose the lines should pass through as many military 
stations as possible." 1 I purposely omit in this quotation ail 
which is peculiar to Bombay, in order to consider the general 
relation in India of the military convenience of the Govern- 
ment to the location of the different lines of railway. 

Whenever the commercial interest of the community, and 
consequently thoso of the railway company, dictate a locating 
of the lines coincident with that required by the military con- 
venience of the Government, or nearly so, no necessity arises 
for the discussion of this question. But it is true that, for % 
considerable distance, the line I proposed does not touch a 
military station, it being, notwithstanding, alleged by me thai 
the line was the best, on tho whole, and for the present, for the 
oommorcial interests of the country. I wish, therefore, to 
ascertain how and in what degree these two considerations 
should affect each other; and I shall assume, rather than admit, 
that in this case, as perhaps in many future ones, the two 
objects are irreconcilable. 

First, then, I object to tiie tacit assumption that the greatest 
advantage to the Government of India from the railway system, 

1 P«ge # U6, 117. 
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is that whicli it would dorivo from increased cheapness and 
facility of conveyance of troops nnd stores. The safety and 
tranquillity of India depend on its intimate economics, — that 
is, upon the condition of the people,— and on the opinion of 
the people as to the effects of the proceedings of Government 
on that condition. This, which is true of all countries, is pre- 
eminently true of India. We hold in India the unprecedented 
position of a governing foreign race, taking little or no hold on 
the soil, and of numbers and physioal power contemptible in 
comparison with those of the people we govern, for we are 
hardly one in two thousand amongst them. The natives of 
each successive part of India which has fallen under our rule 
have been weary of the caprices, uncertainties, oppressions, 
and cruelties of oriental despotisms; and believing (whether 
correctly or not) that we should govern them moro justly, have 
seen us assume the rule over them with indifference, and often 
with positive satisfaction; and it is not far from the truth to 
say that, however rude the mode of election, they have chosen 
us to govern them. For, besides the general truth, that scarcely 
ever was a country successfully invaded and permanently oc- 
cupied by a merely military force, where the people were not 
disunited and discontented, we may see in the ovonts which 
have marked the progress of our Indian empire, sufficient 
support for this view of the case. Nor would any other sup- 
position account for the fact, that we really hold India by the 
strength of the natives themselves. We stand, then, in the 
most responsible position of the chosen conservators of the 
peace to all the millions of India; and the breaking down of 
our power would be the letting loose, for a time at least, and 
perhaps for generations, of all the worst elements of violence 
and wrong. 

If this be so, the first care of the Government, on account 
both of its own safety and of its duty to the people of India, 
is to see well to the foundation of its power, — that is, to the 
economic condition of the people, in so far as it is, or ought 
to be, or rightly or wrongly may be doomed to be, depondont 
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on iho proceetlings of Uie Government. Everything which 
affects the popular estimate of the influence of Government on 
that condition, affects in the same degree the stability of its 
power; and in comparison with the effect of that estimate, the 
merely military power of the Government is, I conceive, a trifle; 
—a trifle, not indeed in relation to single events, local occur- 
rences, or any actual struggle of the day (in which at present 
it is everything), but in respect of the great current of feelings 
and affaire, by which all minor events are originated or over- 
ruled, and the eventual destinies of Government are determined. 

To put this more practically; — an invasion of the north-west 
frontier of India, by any foreign power, I conceive would be 
successful or not in the long run (whatever might be the issue 
of single battles), uccording to the content or discontent of the 
people of India, and the probability which, erroneously or not, 
might appear to them of their profiting by a change of rulers. 
If they were contented, it would be a mere military struggle, in 
which the mlvnutages would be greatly on the side of the de- 
fenders; if they were discontented, and hoped to benefit by n 
change a small military force, I apprehend, would rapidly rally 
round itself all the indigenous elements of certain success. I 
speak not now of the content or discontent of native courts or 
particular classes, superseded in their functions, or deprived of 
their splendour or superiority by the advent of our rule, — but 
of that of the great bulk of the people, of the producing and 
consuming, the enjoying and suffering masses. 

In estimating tho probability that a state of gonoral discon- 
tent may arise, it must be borne in mind that there are portions 
of India, in which a tolerable degree of quiet and safety has 
prevailed long enough to leave the present generation without 
any very lively conception of the preceding condition of tur- 
bulence and warfare. In the territories of the Bombay Go- 
vernment, indeed, and in some other parts of India, the older 
people well rcinembor the violence and disorder of the times of 
their youth; but in the thickly-populated countries, which are 
most nearly connected with the other chief seats of our power, 
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the greater part of a century has passed away since the con- 
fusion and insecurity which prevailed under the native govern- 
ments afforded a contrast with the personal safety realized 
under the peaceable and regular, though perhaps erroneous, 
administration of the British power. As the vividness of re- 
collection in respect of past disadvantages declines will the 
pressure of present grievances come into force, to mould the 
opinions and feelings of our Indian subjects; and of such 
grievances, whether by necessity, by mistake, by culpable wrong- 
doing, or even by mere misapprehension on the part of the 
governed, has our Government given sufficient reason to com- 
plain. If, therefore, matters be left to take their own course, 
we may look for increasing dissatisfaction, even along with n 
really improving condition ; and if it be wished that the pre- 
ference of the natives of India for British rule should be kept 
or augmented, I conceive it is in just the same degree important 
that British connection should bring to them new, increasing, 
and obvious advantages. 

Now, if I have not greatly misread the condition of India, 
no one circumstance, by its immediate or remote action, has so 
deeply and so deplorably affected it, in all former time as well 
as the present, as the want of the means of internal communi- 
cation ; nor is there any one class of measures which would so 
greatly change for the better tho condition, aims, and hopes of 
the people of India, in a manner obvious to themselves, as the 
establishment of railways, derived from British science, applied 
by British enterprise and skill. 

Without, then, in any degree disparaging the many other 
uses of the railway system to the Government of India, this I 
deem the chief, — not its direct application to the business of 
the Government, whether in respect of revenue, judicial or 
military matters, nor any saving or convenience connected 
with them, — but the willing conviction it would diffuse amongst 
the natives of India, that to British connection and supremaoy 
must tbey attribute any present improvement, and that on it 
mtiM they rely for future progress. And I shall venture an 
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opinion, that a railway, even at Cape Comorin, which should, by 
its own success, contribute to the prosperity of tho local popur . 
lation, and insure the eventual spread of tho system in India, 
would, by its consequences, do wore in time for the defence ef 
the north-west frontier than the 6 nest fortress that could be 
made to frown on the line of Alexanders ancient march. 

But all these consequences depend on the commercial success 
of the railway, and not upon its mere convenience to the 
Government, or to anybody else, except in so far as that con- 
venience contributes to commercial success. If the first lines 
pay well, lines enough will follow; and, in all probability, a long 
period of gradual improvement and corresponding contentment 
in India will be the result But if, in any degree, the com- 
mercial success of the first lines be jeopardized for the sake of 
military convenience, by so much is risked the whole of the 
great series of beneficial consequences, of which that com- 
mercial success is the indispensable first term. For these 
reasons I deem it of the utmost importance that, in no case, 
should military convenience be suffered to dictate, to disad- 
vantage, the looation of Indian railways; but that it should be 
taken, as in England, and, I believe, almost everywhere beside, 
as an advantage incidentally arising out of the existence of the 
system. 

But even if not permitted to take rank as a primary con- 
sideration, it need not bo supposed that military convenience 
would fail to be promoted by lines located on commercial con- 
siderations only. It is true that the earliest lines to be made, 
tho rudimentary members of the great eventual system, may 
not pass close to lite existing cantonments; but if a can- 
tonment exist in the vicinity of a large town, it cannot but 
happen that the wants of the civil community will, in due time, 
bring tho line to its threshold; if it be not so situated, it may 
be doubted whether the cost to the community, or even to so 
much of the interests of the community as are deposited in the 
hands of the Government, would not be less in bringing the 
cantonment to a good line of railway, than in making a bad 
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line of railway to reaoh the cantonment; for it must be remem- 
bered that to work a bad line is a waste in perpetuity. 

To apply these general remarks to the case in hand : the 
line I have proposed, it is true, touches but low of the canton- 
ments of the Bombay Presidency ; but if it be, ns I believe it 
is, the best railway line, for the first, through the country in 
which those cantonments stand, I conceive it ennnot be per- 
mitted that its advantages should be sacrificed for the sake of 
approaohing these military stations. But the line, ovon as 
proposed, does actually so thread the country as to afford con- 
siderable facilities to military movements, and to present every 
probability of branoh lines soou roaohing the most important 
posts : and that I am not singular in my opinion ns to the 
advantage of rendering military arrangements conformable to 
the tracks taken, for other reasons, by the railway system, may 
appear from this, that if I am not misinformed it has been 
considered, by military men of influence and station in the 
Bombay Presidency, since the line by the Malsej Ghaut was 
proposed, whether it might not be advisable to establish a can- 
tonment in the valley of the Kokree, and not far from the 
place of bifurcation of the railway. Certain, however, it is 
that the neighbouring mountain ranges afford plateaux more 
likely to be healthy to Europeans than most cantonments are, 
to say nothing of the advantages afforded by the beautiful 
expanse from Narryungaora to Ootoor, and from Dingoru to or 
beyond Beyla. If this be a fair sample of what may take place 
elsewhere, military convenience will lose nothing by falling into 
the track of commerce. 

In one at loost of the principles from which the foregoing 
conclusion is derived, and which I have steadily advocated 
from the beginning, I am glad to find I havo the full concur- 
rence of Col. Grant: he says*, "The first railways must bo 
constructed so as to /wry as a commercial speculation,— a truth 
that cannot be too frequently or too strongly promulgated ; to 
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do which they must be executed iu the most economical man- 
ner ; such economy not consisting in what is generally under- 
stood by cheap work*, for every part should be of the very best 
of its kind, but by adoptiug such a system of general construc- 
tion and working of the line, as experience has shown to be 
the most efficient and profitable in the long run." Not loss 
do I agree with tho Colonel in his denunciation of expenditure 
on embellishments, although it is impossible not to smile at 
his supposition that extravagant outlay of this kind was re- 
sorted to by English railway companies as a means of com- 
peting with turnpike-roads and stage-coaches. The principle 
laid down by Col. Grant is not only sound, but in the circum- 
stances of India it is inexpressibly important. To spend as 
muoh on ten miles as would carry the line twelve, without a 
corresponding working advantage, would be to admit practices 
which, in India, may defeat every effort to realize due profit to 
the shareholders, or to promote the vast public interests winch 
the successful operation of the system ought to subserve. The 
line must be a tool, not a picture. He who spends a shilling 
on decoration before the line is fully assured of success, sins 
nguiust the life of India. 

T now advert to Col. Grant's wish that all parties had con- 
sented to begin on " a comprehensive plan." If the spirit of 
the following paragraph has not directed the course of Indian 
milwuy affairs, it is by no fault or negligence of mine. The 
line, us to the first engagement, was curtailed at my own 
suggestion, it is truo ; but only to avert tho ontiro extinction of 
the design. 

"If," very justly says our author', " we are to wait to tent 
the profits of each portion of line as it is completed, much 
valuable time will be lost, whilst the little feelers now sanc- 
tioned neither can nor will afford any criterion by which to 
judge of what their eventual success would bo, if completed . 
from one grand entrepot to another. Why should we suppose 
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that there is anything so peculiarly inimical to railway transit 
in India, that whilst they have been successfully introduced 
into England, America, into the wilds of which they have 
penetrated, all Europe, Cuba, and the other West India 
islands, and even in Switzerland, that for the East Indies 
alone they are inapplicable? and why, therefore, should we 
hesitate to commence on a comprehensive system of internal 
communication until the first few miles have been tested, as if 
locomotive transit was altogether a new and hitherto untried 
experiment?" 

Cordially agreeing with these sentiments (exoept as to an 
unimportant word or two), I cannot but regret that any neces- 
sity should have arisen for limiting so much the first under- 
taking ; nor would I have proposed, or been a party to it, 
but for a conviction, first, that from the timidity of English 
capitalists as to any enterprise in India, and from the timidity 
of the Government as to the guarantee which seemed requisite 
to assure them, no other course was open to us; and next, 
that even the short and disadvantageous section between Bom- 
bay and Callian, if judiciously constructed and managed, would 
at least save harmless all parties engaged in it, and would, 
necessarily, lead to vastly greater undertakings. Nevertheless 
it remains true that some risk is run of an opposite result ; 
a risk not diminished by the complexity of the scheme of 
management and control which has beon made to result, end 
perhaps necessarily results, from the granting of the guarantee. 
For reasons connected with every great interest, both English 
and Indian, do I regret thnt so shrinking a course became 
necessary ; and should a orisis come upon Lancashire, from a 
failure of American cotton, at u time when it can be said that 
but for the necessity which occasioned this policy tens of thou- 
sands of bales might have been brought from Berar, I kuow 
not who will have courage enough to assume the blame. 

In India in its present statu, more than elsewhere, length of 
line is tin important element in the moans of success ; fur the 
Jruffic has to he collected from u vnnl extent of country in pro- 
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portion to its amount, while the means of collecting and se- 
curing it beyond the extremities of the line itself are of the 
most miserable description. Holding, then, from the beginning, 
that a lino in India, to afford due profits to its proprietors, or 
even to bo a fair test of the applicability of the system, must 
reach to the sources of traffic, or extend so far towards them as 
to insure possession of a sufficient amount of it, ray especial 
anxiety, when in India, was directed to the completion, during 
the single season at our disposal, of the surreys and estimates, 
to points so fnr beyond the ghauts, as to render it certain that 
the main obstacles to transit between Bombay and the interior 
wero overcome ; and this anxiety was so participated in by my 
excellent coadjutors, that very unusual efforts were made by 
thorn to accomplish that objoct. If timo and means had al- 
lowed, the surveys would have been carried further ; want of 
them alone occasioned us to stay at Mhuse and the Pera 
River. During the next season the survey of the northern 
branch was extended twelve miles beyond that river to Tul- 
legsoin. These points lie beyond the boundaries of the 
rugged country of tho ghauts, whilo, inland from thorn, the 
country is much less unfavourable to the miserable native 
means of carriage, than in that crossed by the surveys, as so far 
executed. In default of time for further instrumental surveys, 
the careful examination of the country as far as Sholapoor, 
executed by Mr. Clark, and that to Indore, Hoshungabad, and 
Baitool, by Mr. Conybeare, satisfied us that our future exten- 
sions would involve no difficulties. This statement, I appre- 
hend, is sufficient to show that want of "comprehensive" 
views, or lack of effort to realize them, is not to be attributed 
to the railway company, at least in those days. 

While, however, the proceedings taken in India, on the part 
of tho railway company, woro thus " comprehensive," the prin- 
ciple adopted by tho Government was that of " experiment ; " 
and to tins day Indian railways aro "experimental lines." 
Amongst other difficulties of the case, it is to this rnally need- 
less, but well-intended and not unnatural caution, that India may 
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chiefly attribute the faot that a railway is not yet to be found 
within her borders. The ourtnilment of the design wus an un- 
willing concession to the hesitation of that Government, to 
whose munificence Col. Grunt attributes the existeuce of the 
line, and not a voluntary change of plan ; without that con- 
cession, probably the Bombay Railway would have been by this 
time forgotten. 

On one point only do I disagree with the paragraph I have 
quoted, with so much pleasure, ubove. Its author thinks that 
a large town is sufficient and essential as a terminus. On the 
contrary, I must be satisfied as to what the town is before I ac- 
cept it as one ; and I should think in India that a very safe 
terminus hod been secured if the line reached a spot where it 
would cortainly oolloct the dispersed traffic of that country, 
whether that spot happened to be a large town or not. A line 
abolishing al] the great difficulties which the ghauts and ghaut 
districts oppose to the native modes of transit, cheap beyond 
rivalry in its charges, convenient beyond example or imagina- 
tion in India in its action, and extending far enough to 
render it worth while to remove merchandise to it, would cer- 
tainly obtain all the traffic that existed, whatever might happen 
to be the town, or no town, about its terminus ; provided only 
that that terminus was readily accessible from tho further coun- 
try, and afforded the requisite supplies for those who resorted 
to it. For these reasons I believe that even had the line rested 
at Mhuse and the Pera River it would have been safe and even 
highly profitable until it could have been extended. But these 
were accidental aud not selected spots, or selected, if at all, only 
because they wore the first convenient spots, easily accessible 
from tlie country beyond them, at which to terminute the sur- 
veys. Our views extendod, as I believe the line will oxtend, 
very far beyond them. 

"Monopoly" remains to be discussed Col. Grant com- 
plains 1 that "the traffic by both the Bhoro and Thul Ghauts 
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must be entirely annihilated if the proposed ruilwiiy is to pay 
n dividend." I apprehend that tliis argument, if good for any- 
thing, is good against any railway whatever, and not merely 
against that by the Malsej Ghaut. Laying aside for the mo- 
ment the consideration (the essential consideration, indeed) 
of increase or creation of traffic, it is clear that if the railway 
iR to carry anything, it must take just so much from somebody 
who carries it now ; and this it must do whether the line go by 
the Thai, the Malsej, or the Bhore Ghaut. The line by the 
Bhore Ghaut is just as open to this objection as that by the 
Malsej, unless, indeed, the advocates of the former are sanguine 
enough to suppose that Poonnh itself will supply parcels and 
pnssengors beyond the present trnflic sufficient to make a line 
pay. Nay, even the proposed tram-road by the Thul Ghaut, 
if, as Col. Grant suggests', "it were conducted by a company," 
would be under the snmo censure, tho Colonel himself holding 
out the inducement as follows':—" And, moreover, the railway 
company should undoubtedly undertake the Thul Ghaut tram- 
line, as a component part of their operations, thus securing 
to themselves the whole of the traffic from the interior to 
Bombay, with the best possible expectations of success, from 
suiting their lines to the precise purpose for which they are re- 
quired, whilst at the same time the interests of Government and 
of nil the inhabitants of the country would be best considered." 
Surely if it be objectionable to " monopolise " tho traffic, or for 
one party " to secure to themselves the whole of the traffic," it 
matters nothing whether it bo done by the Malsej Ghaut or 
tho Thul Ghaut, by railway or tramway, by bullock, by cart, 
or by steam ; aud Col. Grant's recommendation, if his argu- 
ment itself were sound, might be quoted full in favour of the 
Malsej. 

At the bottom of all this lies, it seems to me, an error. It 
is assumed that the railway will merely work the traflio which 
now exists, and that therefore what it may acquire must be 

1 Page 141. 

» Page 101 ; the wordi in iulici are not m di.tingui.hed in the original. 
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taken from somebody who uow has it. This is no more correct 
than it was, in the early days of English railways, to suppose, 
as most supposed, that enormous numbers of horses would be 
dispensed with. But horses are probably as numerous, and 
certainly are quite as dear in England now, as in the days be* 
fore railways : and, what is more remarkable, there are probably 
as many employed in public vehicles ; there is not even a pro- 
portionate falling off in stage-coaches. The miles run, as de- 
duced approximative^ from the duty paid under the suoce9sive 
stage-coach acts, were as follows 1 : — 

Million* of mU« 

In 1886, tbe Urgeit amount erer collected, and none of tLe grent 
railway* bat the Liverpool And Manchester being 



opened about 48 

1889 „ 40 

1842 „ i'S 

1844 , 87 

1847 , 86 

1848 8l| 

1849 _ SO 



If we could add to these the many flies and cabs not paying 
stage-coach duty, now in publio use in large towns, in many of 
which no such vehioles were employed before the establishment 
of railways, and in the rest of which the number is very much 
inoreased, we should probably find that the number of horses 
actually employed in public travelling is as great as ever. In 
London the number of hackney carriages, which ten years ago 
was not 1800, is now little less than 3000. 

Meanwhile railways have reached an extent of above 4700 
miles. The travelling done by railway is, then, for the most part, 
a clear addition to the travelling formerly done in England, and 
not a mere substitution of one mode of travelling for another. 
Had railways remained exclusively great trunk lines, as their 
own interest required, and as they will long be in India, it is 

1 Prom information given to me by the officer* of the Stage-Goach Duties Depart- 
ment of the Board of Inland Berenae. 
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doubtful whethor eveu stage-coach travelling would have been 
permanently diminished in any considerable degree. 

Whoever, indeed, has seen the crowded piriforms of the 
great London and provincial termini, the enormous ordinary 
trains, the still greater excursion, holiday, evon international 
trains — whoever has felt the convenience of railway travelling to 
himself, and has witnessed the alacrity with which the feeblest 
and Biekliest, the idlest, the strongest, and the busiest betake 
themselves to the line, will not require returns and calcula- 
tions to convince him ; he will not hesitate to believe that rail- 
way travelling is in fact a creation, — the supply of a sooial 
want, altogether beyond the power of the old modes of looo- 
raotion, not merely to supply, but even to show that it 
existed. 

4 

Not only is this tho result with respect to paseongers, it is 
quite as striking in relation to the conveyance of merchandise. 
The world where railways exist is full of instances — one may 
suffice. The promoters of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way calculated, in 1832, that 48,792 tons of goods, then annu- 
ally passing by road and canal {of which 41,800 were by canal), 
would bo carried by that line 1 ; one of their agents, indeed, 
seems to have estimated the total transit of "general goods," 
at 143,342 ions per annum (122,428 by canal 9 ,) of whioh 
larger nmount, however, the promoters seem not to have availed 
themselves in their representations. But in a book whioh has 
been read by everybody, and the statements of whioh are evi- 
dently drawn from official sources, — I mean " Stokers and 
Pokers," — it is said that only one of the two firms which act as 
goods' agents for this company, collected and delivered 
273,330 tons of goods in one year, while the Grand Junction 
Canal, which was to have been ruined by the railway, had 
carried 50 per cent, more goods than it had ever done before 
railways existed. When, therefore, €oL Grant says \ that the 

• Sridenoe "before the Committee v( the Howe of Lords, pngelT*. 

* Hvidenre Vfore Ihe Committee of the Hon»e of Lord*, page* 1«1 *"d 5S. 
» P*ge 84. 
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very existence of the railway, as now arranged, depends upon 
securing the whole of the traffic that now passes down the 
Thul Ghant," his words bear no other meaning than that by 
whioh the existence of the London and Birmingham Railway 
was said to depend on its obtaining the traffic of the Grand 
Junction Canal; and the upshot is, not only that the railway 
gets many times more traffio than ever existed before, but that 
the canal itself carries three tons where formerly it carried but 
two. Nor is it improbable that moro persons are now employed 
in the various arts of locomotion in some single counties of 
England than in the whole of England sixty, or perhaps 
even thirty, years ago'. 

The principles on which these immense results depend, apply 
just as muoh to India as England, and are, in fact, likely to 
exhibit effects still more startling there than here. The open- 
ing of common roads in India, in the few cases in which suoh 
a measure has been accomplished, has acted just as the opening 
of the railways has acted here. Two instances may suffice. In 
the Peishwa's time, and during some years of our own, the traffio 
of the Bhore Ghaut, that in fact between Poonah and Panwell, 
or Bombay, was carried on by means of bullocks and ponies, 
at, I believe, about double the present charge for carriage. Of 
the nature of the path when a mere customary track, probably 
without any art or labour bestowed on it, some idea may be 
formed from that of the present made road ; this rises about 
1600 feet in three miles, has in that distance 40 well-defined 
turns, besides curvatures of the line, and has in places gradients 

1 A question may be asked here ; — " If you expect to create a new traffic, why 
dii joii found your estimates on the old ?" Just because here, as elsewhere, there is 
no other available measure of the traffic the country can produce. This measure is 
a very imperfect one, and to nse it only amounts to showing that this quantity of 
truffle, at UaH, may be relied on, if the new means will carry it better and more 
cheaply than the old. But this by no means excludes the supposition that the traffic 
hereafter will bo so increased, by the very actiun of the railway, as to supply abundant 
employment fur both old means and new. It was in order to bo unusually moderate 
and perfectly safe in tny estimates, that I did not add anything to the existing traflic, 
as has been done in almost all other cases. 
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of extreme severity. The road thus described is a vast im- 
provemout on the old track, and was opened in March, 1881;- 
its traffic (aided, no doubt, by the abolition of the transit 
dues in 1837, and by tho extension of the road each way from 
the ghaut), has risen from almost nothing to the amount at 
which Col. Grant now states it, of 40,000 tons per annum. I 
holieve it would bo found, on inquiry, that, in a considerable 
degree, this is not a mere diversion of traffic— a transference 
of it from other routes— but an absolute creation of it,— and 
that the other routes are pretty nearly as much frequented as 
before. So also in the often-quoted instance of the road from 
Bullary to Sirsee on the way to the port of Comptah, the trade 
of the port rose in the three years which followed the opening 
of the road from 100,000/. to 400,000/., and the customs' 
duties from 4022/. to 18,015/. ; and that this also was a crea- 
tion, and not a trnnsference, of traffic is satisfactorily shown by 
the fact that, while the quantity of cotton sent away from Bel- 
lary and Cuddapah in 1830, the year of the opening of the road, 
reached but to 80,000 lbs., it had become in 1842 no less than 
0,821, GOO lbs., no othor favouring circumstance, that I am 
aware of, having occurred in the interval beside the opening of 
this road. 

If changes like those just reviewed have been effected by 
railways in England, where everything connected with locomo- 
tion had been previously worked up to the utmost perfection its 
kind allowed, and in India, where even common roads, and those 
often not of the best, have come to aid the rude uncared-for 
menus of transport which have been the only possession of the 
people for ages, what may we not reasonably anticipate in India 
from the operation of railways? provided, indeed, only that we 
make them where there is traffio enough to ensure their first 
success. We cannot conclude otherwise than that, in India, 
where everything has so languished for want of means of transit, 
and will evidently feel so beneficial a change from the acquisi- 
tion of them, a railway will vastly add to the actual intercourse, 

Q 
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and will by no means supersede the native labour now em- 
ployed in carriage. 

It is true the direction of that labour may be changed. Our 
English stage-coaches, instead of being, when in the very pride 
of their excellence, the insufficient meanB of transit on our 
chief roads, arc now merely the supplemental means of accom- 
plishing journeys effected in the main by railways ; they are 
branch and extension carriages; and in that subordinate 
oapaoity thoy nin over no inconsiderable part of tho numbor of 
miles they did when employed in tho principal part which, it 
now appears, they so inadequately played. And if we have 
fower ooachmen, post-boys, and horse-keepers, which, however, 
may be doubted, we have multitudes of mechanics, engine- 
drivers, guards, porters, &c, &c, besides tho olhce establish- 
ments which so vast a system requires. So also in I ndia, tho 
labour employed in locomotion may have to change its cha- 
racter and direction. The bullock and its driver may have to 
oscillate frequently on a short road between their home and a 
railway station, instead of making but once a long and princi- 
pal journey ; branch roads will require that the bullock become 
accustomed to the cart ; the brinjarry may never see tho coast 
or even the Ooncan, but he may have much more to do in the 
more congenial climate of the countries where his cattle had 
their wild jungle birth-place ; many a man who might have fol- 
lowed the drowsy march of the pack bullock or pony, will find 
his employment in the warehouse or workshop, or on the rapid 
train. All these things, and more, may take place ; and Hin- 
doos, whatever may be said of their immobility, have shown to 
those who have watched them, readiness of adaptation enough to 
render it quite certain they will not be far behind iu the change : 
but as to any such supersession, or " monopoly," as is implied 
in Col. Grant's argument, experience must sadly fail us if it 
ever occur in India. 

Yet it must be granted that the error of Col. Grant is no 
unnatural or uncommon one; and although the few facts I 
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lmvo adduced, known as they are to nil (ho world, suffice, with- 
out ninny more which might he added to show thnt it is nn error, 
it is not without nn effort of the reason thnt oven persons of 
genernl information nnd reflective hnbits get quit of it, except 
they hnppcn to hnvo been fnmilinr with such subjects. These, 
however, would quietly wnit the issue ; but it is not without 
importance to reflect, thnt the labouring multitudes in nil 
countries hnve been pceulinrly susceptible to suggestions ns to 
the effect of improvements on their means of subsistence ; and 
however groundless the apprehensions excited in them have 
been found, in the long run, to turn out, it must not be for- 
gotten thnt the tempornry frenzy of men who supposed they 
wore being robbed of their brend, hns brought on Governments 
the most embarrassing duties, nnd hns required, on nil hands, 
the most cautious nnd considerate trentment ; nnd I cannot but 
hope that those who, like my respected opponent, have frequent 
and influential intercourse with the natives of Indin, will en* 
deavour to bring before them views founded on European 
experience and general principles, which may justly quiet the 
apprehensions that unfounded anticipations of monopoly might 
easily lead them to indulge. 

If anything were wanting to give additional foroe to these 
genoral considerations, it would bo found in tho local circum- 
stances of the case. The growth of the railway system in 
India, be it ever so rapid, cannot for many years much affect 
the gross amount of labour required even in means of transit of 
the present kind. Railways there will still loave unthreaded 
great tracts of country, from and across which slower means 
of carriage, that by brinjarry bullocks included, must still con- 
vey the commcrco of the country ; and if brinjarries themselves 
are ever superseded in India, it will be by the slow agency of 
remote causes, operating as much with their own concurrence 
and on themsolves, as on the circumstances in which they are 
placed. And as to anything to be done at present, in respect 
of the lines more directly under review, it is obvious that while 
the railways, if judiciously laid out, will only supersede brinjar- 

Q 2 
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lies in that very part of the general line of conveyance which 
most hinders the development of the resources of the country, 
they are more likely to increase the demand for that species of 
conveyance, by improving the condition of the interior, than to 
diminish it, by doing part of the work. 

Col. Grant's apprehension, however, msy perhaps be that 
the existing roads, rather than the persons at present em- 
ployed, will be superseded. But even if so, what will there be 
to regret? Who, not immediately interested, laments the com- 
parative desertion of some of the beautiful roads we have in 
England ? The general gain by railways, evon setting off 
against it the loss of these roads, is enormous, and precludes 
all argument Surely India is not to be bound to the use 
of an inferior means of transit, when it would be an immense 
benefit to adopt a better, even if the old one wore wholly thrown 
away. 

But the case of the Bhore and Thul Ghaut roads is not oven 
that of the abandoned turnpike roads of England. The Eng- 
lish roads traversed a country already improved almost to the 
utmost; and they were superseded by railways, running often 
close alongside them, that took away the passenger traffio for 
the sake of which they had long principally existed. But the 
Thul and Bhore Ghaut roads cross the ghauts at 40 miles on 
each side of the railway, and still further diverge from it, and 
from each other ; while they traverse districts capable of being 
brought by improvement to supply all the traffic these roads will 
require, and some, indeed, which, fertile though they be, have yet 
to be reclaimed from absolute wildness. These lines, then, with 
ample sources of traffic within their own districts, havo every- 
thing to gain from the future progress of the country ; and I 
shall venture an opinion, that in a very few years after the 
completion of the railway for 200 miles continuous from Bombay, 
if it be carried by way of the Malsej, those roads will have 
double the traffic which has ever yet been seen on them. 

But another view of the " monopoly " entertained by Col. 
Grant may bo that it leaves but one mode and channel of con- 
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veynncc to the |»eople of the country, mid (page 101) ho calls 
it "insisting upon their paying three times as much as thoy 
need do for the transport of their produce." I am not aware 
however that it has ever been proposed or wished, that any 
other existing line or mode of conveyance should be stopped 
up, or injured, or interfered with in any way ; for myself, I 
never proposed and never could have listened to such injustice; 
and if all other modes of conveyance be free, where is the 
monopoly ? Every man, in future, would have his choice of 
all former means of transit, and tho railway beside. Who will 
hinder him from doing the best he can for himself? 

If it be stud that the railway nets as a monopoly, by practi- 
cally setting aside all other modes of carriage, it may be asked, 
how docs it elTect this ? — merely by serving everybody who 
employs it so much better than ho can be served elsewhere, that 
tho universal interest abandons the old methods. It is tho 
same process, and no other, as that by which a superior sur- 
geon, or watchmaker, or merchant, goes ahead of his com- 
petitors ; and it is of a nature to bo carried no further than it 
is profitable to all that it should bo carriod. Often as it has 
'* frighted the isle front its propriety" tho word " monopoly," ho 
long as no law or force intorferes with competitors, has really 
no worso aspect than this. While men aro freo to use what 
they will, the monopoly of a railway, if it must be so called, is 
only the voluntary preference of excellence ; aud it is accom- 
panied with no other inconveniences than those which attend 
the preference of individual excellence in all other cases. Even 
a single watchmaker or printer, when he had driven all others 
away, might become dear, negligent, and saucy. It is attended 
too with the same remedies ; for, at worst, whenever tho excel- 
lence sinks below tho old standard, the old methods will revive, 
probably with great improvements, the old competitors will 
return, probably with greatly-increased skill. 

The argument, in this view of it, is no other than that which 
might have been employed in England, in tho days of pack- 
horses. During the last century the extension of the turnpike- 
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road system, and afterwards, in the latter part of it, the rise ami 
progress of the canal system, affordod the moans of establish- 
ing a monopoly as against paok-horsos first, and then of other 
kinds of conveyance, each successively against its predecessor. 
But in what condition should we now have hcon had wo do- 
fended the pack-horse against the broad-wheeled wagon, 
tho broadwhooled wagon against the canal boat, aud the 
canal boat against the fly-wagon ; or, to follow another series, 
the saddle-horso (then kept in numbers for hire) ngninst the 
post-ohaise, the post-chaise against the Btage-coach, the stage- 
coach against the steam-boat, — and the pack-horse, saddle- 
horse, wagon, canal-boat, fly-wagon, post-chaise, stage-coach, 
and steam-boat, all against tho railway ? Yet this is the 
policy to which the allegation of monopoly would have com- 
mitted England, and to the like of which it would commit 
India. Not, indeed, that this is an unusual error; long habi- 
tude to systems, and to sets of circumstances, induces not only 
a dislike of change, but a belief in the impossibility of change 
for the better. It is not yet forgotten that Telford, the greatest 
road engineer England has produced, set himself, to his dying 
day, against railways. 

The facts, however, warrant our putting the matter on an- 
other ground. The greatest profit of a railway is to bo made 
by oharges not dependent on tho competition of other modus 
of carriage ; that is,— even in tho abBonco of all rivalry its true 
interest lies in low charges. What is the present result of 
English experience ? — All the lines are looking for recovery to 
a course of policy in which low faros, in somo form or other, 
are an element. To raise prices to the old stage-coach fares 
would bo unanimously voted madness, aud yet the rival coaches 
disappeared long ago. To keep down railway charges, then, 
does not require tho presence of competition ; nor, when railway 
interests arc rightly understood, is the interest of the country 
in any degree endangered by that singleness of service which is 
very often confounded with monopoly. 

Col. (i rant's mention of "three times ns much as needful 
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fur tlie transport of produce " (pngc 1 01). appears lo be 
founclctl on his estimated charge of Id. por ton per mile hy 
bullock carriage on a tram-road (page 142), compared with 
2^/. per ton per mile by railway, as proposed by me for a be- 
ginning; it seems, therefore, not unlikely that one view he 
entertains of the " monopoly " is this : — that when so great an 
amount of capital had been expended to provide a line of road 
on which the chargo would bo 2jrf. per ton per mile, there 
would be no probability of tho lino ho advocates being made, 
on which the charge, he says, might be no more than Id. 

But if so great an advantago to the Iudian public is to be 
derived from the use of cattle tramways, instead of steam rail- 
ways, and consequently so great a margin for profit exist be- 
tween the practicnble charges on one and on the other, what is 
to prevent other parties laying down tho tramway afterwards 
and uuder-bidding the railway ? All the Government has now 
to do is to tako care it does not tie up its own hands from 
consenting to such a scheme, and it can hardly be doubted that 
a profit of 24, or even of 12 per cent, as promised by Col. 
Grant, from a cattle tramway, would attract an ample sub- 
scription of even Indian capital, when oooe tho success of a 
railway had shown wealthy natives how such a concern could be 
managed. In this state of things (if we behove in its possi- 
bility), or even in the apprehension that such a state of things 
might arise, what becomes of the fear of " monopoly? " 

Obviously, however, this comparison requires that sounduess 
of the plans and estimates for the proposed tramway be esta- 
blished ; for the doing of which we havo not the guidance of 
trustworthy examples. The comparison between the railway 
and tramway rests, I believe, on grounds fallacious on both sides. 
Postponing for another chapter a more particular discussion 
of tho subject in that view, wo need now but little more than 
the proverbial untrustincss of estimates, to render us cautious 
in admitting that a largo profit can bo mado out of a cattle 
tram-road at \d. por ton per mile; and as to the proposed 
fbarge by railway, I have already stated that it wns put forward. 
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not as a necessary or permanent charge, but merely as a safe 
one to begin with, to be continued only until experience should 
show how it oould be safely and properly lowered'. For any- 
thing, therefore, whioh yet appears, to lose the tramway might 
bono loss at all ; and the "producers and traders" might, und, 
I believe, would, have in the railway the very best and cheapest 
mode of conveyance: they might, consequently, lmvo no in- 
justice, nor even disadvantage, to complain of; or if they, or 
their countrymen, or their Government, thought they had, the 
remedy, — viz., the setting up of a tramway, — would bo in their 
own hands. 

A " monopoly " of railway transit, within certain districts, 
on the principle of a temporary pateut right, might, indeed, 
have been justly claimed by, and conceded to, the first adven- 
turers in Indian railways, — to those who by labour, patience, 
and cost, overcame the initial difficulties of establishing the 
system. Sinco, however, the shareholders in the existing lines 
virtually renounced that right when they insisted on a Govern- 
ment guarantee, and have not prosecuted their undertakings 
with such dispatch as to continue to render their private con- 
sistent with general rights, the principles on which such a 
monopoly would rest scarcely seem any longer to admit of dis- 
cussion in relation to existing enterprises. 

1 The London and Birmingham Parliamentary Batimatea of 1832 proposed a nils 
of 21. It. 8<f. per ton for goodt between London and Birmingham, 112 milet, equal 
to bd. per ton per mile. Large quantities of general gooda are now carried for much 
less than half that charge, and coals for less than Id. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ENGINEERING CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE LINE8 BY 
THE BHORE, THUL, AND MALSEJ GHAUTS RB8PECTIVELY. 

I proceed now to consider the engineering features of the 
contrasted lines. 

Starting from Bombay, the line proposed for the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company proceeds northward, by Sion, to 
Tannah, the first practicable point for crossing, by a bridge, to 
the main land. Uninterrupted railway transit from the insular 
sito of the Presidency and great commercial city of Bombay, to 
tho interior, at all timos of the year, is thus obtained. 

On the other hand, Col. Grant proposes, as others have done, 
to cross the harbour, six miles wide, by steam vessels, and to 
start inland from Inora Bunder, on the island of Caranja. 

Although the line by Tannah is already determined upon, 
and has become the subject of a contract between the Govern- 
ment and the railway company, and although such a route is 
little likely to bo abandoned for one which has six miles of sea 
pnssngo to begin with, a few observations on this part of the 
matter may not be without utility. It must be romembered 
that tho chiof advantage claimed for this route is its conve- 
nience for the particular city of Poonah. A line starting from 
the coast at Tannah would bo at least as* advontngoous to the 
country in general as one starting from Inora Bunder, probably 
more so, but not, perhaps, so convenient for that city as this 
might be but for the sea passage. During some months of 
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the year the line by Tonnah would probably bo universally 
preferred, even for the use of the Decoan metropolis. 

Those great advantages of the railway system, its punctuality 
and certainty, will no doubt, in time, be as highly appreciated, 
and as rigorously required, in India as in England. But the 
passage of the harbour of Bombay, which, for four months of 
the year, must be across the direction of the south-west mon- 
soon, and in a swell remarkablo for its weight, is not likely to 
be made punctually, nor, indeed, is it prolmblo that it eun 
always be madu at all. Small, indeed, should be the choice, or 
great the countervailing advantages, when such a route is 
chosen for the first main railway of tho country, after all tho 
experience, in England, of tho effects of such breuks in the 
lino, and when, in all probability, the worst of those cllbcts, 
from tho frequent violence of tho monsoon, would here be far 
exceeded. 

This great drawback to tho advantages duo from the adoption 
of the railway system, occurs on a line which opens to the 
coast a country containing 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 inha- 
bitants. Justice, indeed, to Col. Grants argument requires 
that I do not insist on this consideration, for he evidently 
reckons on the bulk of the heavy produce of the interior being 
conveyed by the Thul Ghaut to Bhewndy, and thence by water 
carriage to Bombay. But as I believe that the first railway 
into the interior, whatever be its imperfections, will bring down 
large quantities of goods, and ought to be planned with the 
view of accommodating a constantly-increasing traffic, I may 
not improperly remark, that as the general traffic between 
Bombay and tho interior (exclusive of salt, which would not 
cross tho harbour) is tivio not less than 100,000 tons por 
annum, it would not be safe to consider such a lino as liable for 
loss, in time, than the occasional passage across the harbour of 
1500 tons por day; and this work would bo restricted, it seems 
to mo, to certain favourable hours of tide. The two termini, 
(ono on each side tho harbour,) the large vessels, (he cost of 
shipping and unloading, and the oilier complicated and ex- 
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pensive arrangements connected with such a plan, are diBnd- 
vnntages requiring grcnt compensating ciioumstanoos for their 
justification, wliich here do not exist. 

Since, however, the preference for the line hy the Bhore 
Ghaut is not made dependent on Adoption of the harbour pas- 
sage, I proceed to the next great featuro of that line, the ascent 
of the ghaut. The difficulty connected with this subject, Col. 
Grant proposes, as others have done, to evade, by omitting, for 
the present, to effect the ascent by railway at all, and leaving 
the work to bo done by carts. The pmdence of this proposal 
seems extremely doubtful, and it could not but bo regretted 
that so very necessary a work should be postponod from the 
fear of undertaking it. Tho best interests of tho railway com- 
pnny, no less than those of the country, would scarcely fail to 
suffer from such a step. 

If on a development of the traffic which, with any line, may 
reasonably be Anticipated, a transit of sometimes 1500 tons per 
day (750 tons in each direction) wcro to be provided for, and 
tho bullocks and carts were supposed each to make, on an 
average, an ascont in one day and a descent on the next, nearly 
12,000 bullocks, and half as many drivors and labourers, must 
be permanently congregated on the spot, to the imminent risk 
of epidemics breaking out amongst them; — an extra cost for 
loading and unloading the carts must be incurred, equal, pro- 
bably, to tho charge to the public of twenty, or of the cost to 
tho company of forty miles, railway conveyance ; — a delay of 
one day, and perhaps of more, must take place in the transit ; 
—and tho passage of several thousands of carts every day, over 
a road swept, during four months of the year, by tho rains of 
the ghauts, would probably render it impossible to keep it in 
repair, unless it were constructed at a cost not very dissimilar to 
that of a railway. If to this, too, we add the greater cost of 

working such an inelino by bullocks than by stoain power', and 

> 

' If we take the land of a curt, with two bullocks, to bo one-third of a ton 
(which, in «tich mi ascent as the Rhoro (llinut, is certainly a large allowance), and 
adopt Col. Grant's estimate (page HI), tlmt two bullocks, with their driver and n 
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the probability that every year these evils would be increased by 
the increase which ought to take place in the traffic, wo shall 
probably be convinced that such a mode of dealing with the 
matter would soon become, as it should at first bo doomed, 
intolerable. 

It would surely be a remarkable and not very creditable 
feature in any such undertaking, if the application of its most 
striking and important means of superiority should bo expressly 
avoided, where thoro is tho bust opportunity and iho most need 
for it. If inanimate power is so superior to thut of living 
animals on a level as to have driven the latter from the compe- 
tition, we may safely infer that it would be found still more 
superior where the severity of the labour is notoriously and 
proverbially destructive to the cattle employed : — the ghaut 
country is most of all dreaded by the brinjames, and is far 
more fatal to their cattle than all the rest of their jour- 
neys. And if inanimate power have so great an advautage in 
temperate climates, well suited to the growth, strength, and 
endurance of the animal frame, what may we not expect from 
the contrast, where, itself undiminished, it has to compete with 
the lax and diminutive cattle of a tropical country ? Precisely 
in these circumstances, where most of all we might expect to 

cart, can be maintained for 172*23 rupee* per nunum, we shall find that for bullock* 
to pas* up and down the ghaut* 1 50 lime* per annuni, alwuy* loaded, will coat at 
the rate of 3*. 8 t <J. per ton on the average of the two journoy*. If, on the other 
hand, as I purjwie to *how, ateara dnift, when the friction it 91b*. per ton, will cost 
in India (H83if. per ton per mile (indeed, this include* the co*t of working ordinary 
gradient* al*o, which I here omit to deduct),— and if on tlii* Uui* we calculate 
the coit of ascending tho Dhore Ghaut a* an incline of one in teu for three 
miles, wo shall find the eipeuso amount to 3*. 1 4'f- fur the up journey, to which i* 
to be added little more than Id. for that in the other direction,— the average being 
not mora than half the cost by bullocks, to say nothing of the cost of twice 
removing the load*. The practical reader will *ee that in this rough comparative 
calculation, considerable allowances have been omitted, which would have diminished 
'he cost of steam ; and I may add that while, to some extent, aud in some circum- 
stances, it is true that a descent compensates for an ascent, in respect to inanimate 
machinery, it can rarely, if ever, operate so in respect of animals employed in draft, 
whether as to current maintenance, or wear and tear of life. 
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realize the immense comparative advantages of inanimate 
power, it is proposed to forego them entirely, and to leave the 
ghaut ascent without them. 

Even, however, if a step so beset with disadvantages were 
adopted for a time, it would still be necessary to ascertain that 
the lino was so devised as to admit of being ultimately com- 
pleted as a railway. The passage of the ghauts is, thcroforo, 
an essential element of the earliest plans. 

Believing, however, that the discouragements which attend 
imperfect information should not and will not, in the present 
state of the question, prevent the serious and hopeful considera- 
tion of this subject, I proceed to state the facts, and the course 
of investigation, which led to tho selection of the line even- 
tually proposed. The further discussion of the engineering 
features of tho Bhorc Ghaut route will be better takeu in con- 
nection with that of the Malsoj line. 

The Syadreo range, better known aa tho Great Western 
Ghauts, runs north and south, at distances varying from thirty 
to sixty miles from the western coast of India. Its principal 
characteristic is that of boing a sudd on step in the general level 
of the country. The eastern side of this step iB higher by 1 500 
or 2000 feet than the wostorn. No corresponding declivity oc- 
curs to the eastward ; but the country gradually declines from 
its elevation of from 2000 to (3000 feet above the sea, on the 
crest of tho step, to the shore of the Bay of Bengal, 700 miles 
distant. This step must bo passed by all traffic between Bom- 
hay and tho interior; and one consideration in choosing a 
railway lino across it is, the oinouut of mechanical power to be 
expended in raising the in-going traffic to this elevation, with 
the best means of expending and applying that power. 

This singular and enormous disturbance of the general level 
is accompanied by other physical peculiarities, which are rugged 
and difficult in a proportionate degree. Tho tablo land above 
is covered with ranges, often of more than 1000 feet in height, 
running eastward or south-eastward from the crest of the step ; 
their feet often choke up the narrow valleys between their pre- 
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cipitous sides. Tho low country, to the westward, boars im- 
mense mountain blocks and some ranges, while smaller bills, 
encumbered with jungle, tmd taking almost every direction, break 
up the surface into intricacies of every kind. The great step 
itself, perpendicularly sudden in many parts, is practicable for 
men by difficult paths, stairs, and almost ladders, in some plaees ; 
and for cattle by the fewer wild and crooked tracks, which na- 
ture has permitted native use to trace. On the brink of the 
step stand vast mountain masses, from each of which starts one 
of the transverse ranges of the table land ; and a rocky ridge, 
some hundreds of feet in height, stretching from mass to moss, 
commonly closes the head of each valloy, becoming a hill to 
the eastward, while it augments the height of the fall towards 
the west Through this country, which extends with diminish- 
ing features for thirty miles on each sido of the great stop, does 
all the traffic of tho interior pass to and from Bombay ; and 
quite through it must tho railway pass before its benefits will 
be fully realized. The problem is to choose the best path 
through these intricacies, due regard being had, at the same 
time, to the accommodation of the different districts of the 
country, and the prospect of a remunerative traffic. 

The earliest considerations of this subject in India had been 
governed by the idea that the actual ascent of the step was the 
great difficulty, and that consequently the first search should 
be for a spot at which, from the formation of the ground, that 
difficulty would be the smallest. The actual examination of the 
line of the ghauts, which this mode of proceeding would have 
required, was estimated to occupy two years, a prospect which 
led to the postponement of the effort, and, accordingly, Mr. 
Clark's plan proposed no means for the ascent of the ghauts. 

It occurred to me, however, that the real difficulties would 
probably be found, not so much in the ghaut itself as in tho 
connected valleys. For the lifting of any traffic to the same 
elevation would requiro (with some variation from circum- 
stances) but tho same amount of mechanical powor, which 
might indeed be more or less conveniently or agreeably applied 
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According lo tho nature of the ascent, but as far as the country 
was tlien known was not likely to involvo much greater cost of 
working the lift at one spot than another; hut in such a country 
wimc valleys might he so much hctter than others for tho line on 
the level as to lead at once to a great limitation of the further 
search for an ascent. The information already collected mate- 
rially aided the application of this view of tho case. For tho 
valloys of the country above the ghauts— tho Deccan— were 
not only sufficiently accessible for speedy examination, but, 
from some distance south of the Bhore Ghaut, up to the Malsej 
Ghaut northward, they were already described by Lieut.- Col. 
Sykcs, in a paper on tho Geology of the Deccan, published in 
the " Memoirs of the Geological Society." Following this guid- 
ance, I learned, in England, before I went to India, and con- 
trary to my original expectations, the great probability that the 
general line of the Malsej Ghaut would prove the most suitable 
to tho purpose This opinion derived confirmation from a 
report of Lieut. Snort, of the Bombay Engineers, who had 
been directed to survoy that line for a road, by which the Cal- 
cutta mail should ho carried without making tho tlHour by 
lVionah ; and from a papor by Mr. Giborno, then Collector of 
Tanuah, on the features, condition, and capabilities of that part 
of tho Concan through which the route would lie. The 
expectations founded on these authorities, I embodied in a 
paper which I supplied, at his request, to the editor of the 
" Railway Register," in July, 1845, very shortly before I left 
for India. 

On my arrival at Bombay, 1 found a division of opinion as 
to the terminus and course of the line. Some persons advo- 
cated tho route by Tannah, proposed originally by Mr. Clark, 
and since adopted ; while others preferred a terminus at Hog 
Island, on the opposite side of the harbour, and a line generally 
identical with that now proposed by Capt. Graham, and advocated 
by Col. Grant. Both parties willingly postponed the decision on 
my suggestion that it might probably be an inevitable corollary 
of the more inflexible question of the passage of the ghauts. 
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My local investigations, which commenced above the ghauts, 
were preceded by three journeys on the line between Panwoll 
and Poonah. The information given roe by officers best 
acquainted with the country to be examined, and whose duties 
led them to a minute knowledge of its peculiarities as far north 
as the Poonah Collectorate extended, went entirely to confirm 
the views I had provisionally formed in England. As soon, 
therefore, as the season permitted, I went into the Murra 
Khora (the valley of the Malsej Ghaut in the upper oountry), 
passing some days with Dr. Gibson, at his house, a few miles 
from Jooneere. Here, and on my entrance on the actual field 
of examination, I had the great advantage of the company and 
advice of that highly-informed and scientific gentleman, who 
has long resided in this quarter, and of Mr. J. D. Inverarity 
(then first Assistant Collector, and in particular charge of these 
distriots), and of Major Jiddell, then a magistrate of the Zilla, 
and Commandant of its Police Corps, whose duties not only 
rendered him familiar with the country, but had recently car- 
ried him, under unusual circumstances, into these very quarters. 
These highly-favourable opportunities for preliminary inquiry 
affording nothing but confirmation of previous intelligence, and 
neither the Committee in Bombay nor myself being supplied 
with the greater means than would suffice for the effectual 
examination and survey of one line, I fixed my attention on 
that route to which all testimony ho strongly and concurrently 
pointed ; and finding that the valloy, quite to the crest of the 
ghauts, was altogether as favourable us it had been represented, 
and the ascent itself, on examination, appearing to me to bo at 
least as practicable as any other was likoly to prove, indeed 
more so than I had hoped for, I ventured to wish that the very 
valuablo aid of Mr. Clark, which had just been engaged by 
the Bombay Committee, should be applied to the requisite 
examination of the country from Tanuah to the ghaut, in- 
cluding the ascent of the ghaut itself. This design was 
encouraged by the account given me of the lower country 
through which Mr. Smith, the Deputy Chairman, and Mr. 
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Ayrton, the Solicitor of the Company, passed on their way to 
the Malscj Ghaut, where they visited me ; and by the equally- 
favourable opinion of Mr. Conybcare, who soon after came 
through the same country to join me. From the head of the 
ghaut, quite down to Mundroop, at the junction of the Becma 
and Seena Rivers, the description of the country given long 
before by Col. Sykcs afforded assurance of finding an eligible 
line, while on other routes it was known that difficulties ex- 
isted ; and, still further, it appeared that down to Sholapoor, 
and eventually along the line of the Kistna, no difficulty would 
be experienced in reaching the centre of the Peninsula, where, 
no doubt, lines from the eastern coast would meet us. 

There stilt remained to bo determined the practicability of 
passing from this lino to the northward ; and as a lofty range 
of most precipitous and impracticable character, separating the 
river systems of the Kistna and Godavery, forms the northern 
boundary of the Malscj valley, while the country beyond it was 
littlo known in detail to tho best-informed parties to whom I 
then had access, I could not but feel some apprehension on the 
subject ; and as I understood that three mountain ranges inter- 
vened between the valloy of the Kokrec, in which the line 
near AUeh lay, and the level expanse of the Gunguthnrree, 
which it was necessary to reach, I could not but be fearful that, 
at best, the works would be of a disadvantageous and expensive 
character. The accession, however, at that time, of Mr. Cony- 
bcare to onr strength, afforded the means of early examination, 
and the energy and intelligence of that gentleman soon brought 
tho solution of the difficulty. Tho first range broaks down at 
the Allch Khind, twenty-three miles from the Malscj Ghaut, 
and there affords the most cligiblo opening to the north ; the 
second is cut through by the Mool lliver at Gunjpeer; the 
third may be tunnelled, as is proposed, at the Amboreh Khind, 
or may bo turned at Nandoor. This part of the line, like nil 
the rest, is of unlookod-for excellence and facility of execution, 
and no unusual or even hoavy works are requirod. 

After the first careful examination was effected, which was for 

k 
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the most part without instruments, and when the actual survey 
was arranged for and commenced, I returned to Bombay, 
spending a short time on my way witli Mr. Clark, then at the 
Malsoj Ghaut, who had become fully acquainted with the line 
across the Coucan, and with the details, as then understood, of 
the ghaut ascent. His representations and reports amply 
justified the oourse which had been taken. Soon after my 
arrival in Bombay, wishing not only to be satisfied that the 
Malsej line was good, but to be able to judge, if possible, whether 
it was the best the country afforded, 1 addressed inquiries by 
letter to Major Liddell and Dr. Gibson, in respect of the Poonah 
Collectoruto, that is, in respect of tho country us far north as 
the Malsej Ghaut, and to the late Mr. Langford, then collector 
of Ahmednuggur, as to tho country between the Malsej and 
Thul Ghauts, which was under his charge, and which he had long 
known. The answers, the material parts of which arc embodied 
in a document given at length in the Appendix, supplied all 
proof still wanting that the best line had been selected, and, 
combined with the more regular observations of Col. Sykes, 
and a few particulars from other quarters, afforded a complete 
and tolerably sufficient view of the very marked engineering 
characteristics of the country to the eastward of the ghauts, 
and extending in latitude from tho Bhore to the Thul Ghauts 
inclusive. In this state our engineering knowledge of the 
ghaut country remained until I left for England, except that 
the instrumental surveys, required for estimates, fully bore out 
the opinions derived from the preliminary examinations. 

Very soon after my arrival in London I was placed, by the 
London Hoard, in communication with Mr. U. Stephenson, 
Consulting Engineer to the Company, and nil iny papers were 
submitted to his examination for report. That eminent engineer 
was " struck with tho circumstance that, in the vicinity of the 
Malsej Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in dif- 
ferent directions, as from a focus, which led him to suspect that 
the lowest ghaut had not been selected for passing this range of 
mountains." He accordingly called for information: the result 
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of Unit supplied to liim, viz., the letter given in the Appendix, 
led him to "express his convictiou that tho Mulsej Ghaut had 
been judiciously and properly selected." ' 

Before- these proceedings in London were known in Bombay, 
Mr. Clark was desired by the Committee there, to undertake a 
personal examination of the ghaut range. Time did not per- 
mit this to bo effected for more than the district between the 
Malsej and Bhore (or, perhaps, tho Koosoor) Ghauts. The 
report of that gentleman not only agrees with all former repre- 
sentations, but supplies valuable additional particulars of the 
ghauts themselves, and very important engineering notices of 
the surface of the Concan, as far as it affects the present under- 
taking. This paper is given in the Appendix. 

The first survey of the ghaut was made in 1846, and 
afforded an inclined plane of six miles long, consisting of three 
straight lines joined by two slight curves, with an average in- 
clination of one in eighteen, of which the most severe portion 
was one in fifteen. To work this incline, stationary engines, or 
some special contrivance, would be required. In the following 
season, howovor, Mr. Clark effected nnothcr examination of the 
Mnlsoj Ghaut, and of tho country immediately connected with 
it below, and ho found, as from former observations he hoped, 
a line of ascent not so remarkably straight indeed as the former 
one, but straight enough for the purpose, more than thirteen 
miles long, and with a nearly uniform rate of one in forty. This 
line, which has not quite so severe an ascent as the well-known 
Lickey incline, on tho Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, is 
clearly capable of being worked by locomotives specially adapted 
to it. 

A line was also instru men tally survoyed by Mr. Clark, 
from the proposed bifurcation at Alleh to Mhnse, a distance in a 
south-south-east direction of 45 miles, with a result singularly 
favourable to facility and cheapness of construction: the same 
line was examined by him, with equally favourable results, quits 
down to Sholapoor; and I may here repeat that, besides the 

1 Mr. Sfphenton's Report, Feb., 1847, Appendix. 
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survey extending from the Malsej Ghaut, by tho AUeh Kliind 
to, and eventually beyond, the Porn, Mr. Conyboaro effected an 
ocular examination of the country through Candeish, Ncmaur, 
and Goondwanah, as far as Indore, Hoshungabnd, and Bailed, 
by which we were assured of the existence of no difficulties 
in those directions. 

One purpose of theso statements is to show that the Malsej 
line was not adopted hastily, or from mere guess or prejudice; 
another is to exhibit the sources of tho information, and the 
value of the facts, which led to a result so little anticipated at 
the beginning of the investigation. The grounds of preference 
for the Malsej route seemed so decided that tho result has 
never, I believe, been disturbed by any person who knows both 
routes ; and the question of tho lino to be taken in tho vicinity 
of Bombay, which was left dependent on the passage of the 
ghauts, was not raised again by any parly connected with tho 
investigations, or informed of their details. 

Of the engineering character of the lines thus selected, it is 
perhaps enough to say that, always of course excepting the actual 
ascent of the ghaut, there is neither curve nor gradient from 
one end to the other which would prevent as advantageous a 
working of the traffic as any in England, whether it relate to 
the economical transport at low speeds of heavy goods, or tho 
transit of passengers and letters at tho highest speeds. Nor 
are these results obtained by any unusual cost, or, indeed, by 
works of so much as ordinary amount, tunnels oven included. 

The evidence, then, available forjudging of the eligibility of 
the Malsej line was originally derived from a great variety of 
concurrent sources — it was collected on tho ground with every 
degree of care which the case admitted — and it is now embodied 
in plans, sections, reports, and estimates, in which, J believe, 
no material fact is overlooked; the reports, indeed, of Messrs. 
Clark and Conybeare contain the fullest details of the districts 
traversed, and, I think, cannot fail to produce conviction in 
respect of all subjects dependent on them. On the other hand, 
the evidence in respect, of tho lino from lnom Humh r to Poouah, 
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by the Bhore Ghaut, lies in ft report by Capt. W. D. Graham, 
of the Bombay Engineers, Superintendent of Roads and Tanks, 
which, I am told, has not reached England, and which, I have 
some reason to apprehend, but am not certain, is founded not 
on instrumental survey, but on inspection. The expression 
used by Col. Grant is, that this line has been " surveyed, re- 
ported on, and strongly recommended" by the above-mentioned 
officer. In the absence of that report, I have to rely on do* 
tached and incidental notices of the country derived from other 
sources. So also as to the line of macadamized or tram-road 
from Bhewndy, by the Thul Ghaut, Col. Grant affords little 
information in aid of that which I must gather from other 
authorities. This difl'cronco in the character of the ovidenco 
adduciblo on tho two sides of tho question will, of necessity, 
make itself felt to some disadvantage in course of the discus- 
sion ; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, it may be ad- 
visable to state such particulars of the engineering details of 
each lino as are available 

Having already considered the two great breaks of continuity 
on the l'oonah lino, viz., that at tho harbour, aud that at the 
Bhore Ghaut, I need not again enter on that subject. The line 
starting from Inora Bunder, on a point of the Island of Ca- 
ranja nearest to Bombay, traverses that island, and then crosses 
to the main land, over a strait said to be not more difficult than 
that on the other line at Sion, which, however, is not so much 
a crock, as a marsh, with a bottom of rock. Then the road is 
said to "run chiefly up tho Apta valley, to tho foot of the ghaut, 
and to present no difficulties whatever to the construction of 
a railway,— certainly none of the tunnels of the Malsej line." ' 
I huvo already stated tho ascent of tho ghaut is to bo left " for 
tho present to a system of portcrago," whero tho ascent is of a 
length of three miles with an ascent of more than 1500 feet 

Tho geographical distance of Inora Bunder from Poonnli is 
about 07| miles. The travelling distance by this line would be 

• (VI. Grant, {Mg« 104. 
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7B J miles, to which ia to be added six miles to complete the 
distance from Bombay, or 84j miles. 

The first question is, whether, when neoessity shall arise for 
it, the Bhore Ghaut mountain can be advantageously ascended 
by railway, at auy point which can be reached by a line from 
Inora Bunder, or any similar point of the coast; a question 
which involves the prudence of making any railway at all in 
this direction. 

The mountains hero assume in plan Iho form of a T, or 
hammer, the shaft of the figure by which it is joined to the 
mass being very short; or in other words, a mass of mountain, 
connected with tho table lund only by a narrow neck or isthmus, 
runs roughly parallel, and near to, the great step of the ghuuts. 
The shaft, or isthmus, is so short as to give the space between 
the western precipicos of the nearly detached mass, and tho 
eastern one of the main table land, the character of an immense 
ravine : of these ravines there are two, one to the north, tho 
other to the south of the connecting isthmus ; on that isthmus, 
when its elevation is reached, the present road runs. Mr. Clark's 
report, given in the Appendix, stales that tho southern ravine, 
across the head of which the upper part of the Bhore road is 
carried, and which is in some respects suited for an inclined plane, 
is cut off by au impracticable tract of high ground dividing the 
valley of the Apta from that of the Nagotna River. On tho other 
hand, the same engineer states, that " the ravine north of the 
Bhore Ghaut, at the head of which stands the villago of Kun- 
dnlla, is no doubt perfectly accessible from Kallian, by the valley 
of the Oolassa Kivor, though not from Punwell." If this ravine be 
not accessible from Panwell, then it cannot be from any part of 
tho valley of the Apta. According to this representation, which 
excludes both the northern and southern ravines, it is only the 
western face which cau be mode available for ascent by any line 
starting from Inora Bunder; neither my owu reeollectiou, nor 
any statement I have met with, would lead me to suppose that 
this face is fit for such a purpose. It will also be necessary 
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further to inquire, as I think it will be found, whether any 
route by the western faco would not lead to a point from 100 
to 200 feet higher than Kuudalla, or the height of the ghaut as 
already represented, to be lost again in passing that village, nnd 
to be regained ngain in the very unfavourable ground beyond 
it Of course these statements, as well as that of Dr. Gibson, 
given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, in the Appendix, which 
is dorived from that gentleman's long and intimate official 
acquaintance with these districts, must be held subject to the 
results of any instrumental survey with this express object in 
view, which may have been made by Capt. Graham, or may be 
mado hereafter. 

Of tho character of the ground between the sea-side and tho 
fihore Ghaut, on the line from Inora Bunder, the only informa- 
tion I havo would lead mo to suppose it diffioult and expensive, 
but practicable. 

The line between the ghaut and Poonah must certainly, for 
some miles next the ghaut, and for some others between the 
Inderaonee and Powna Rivers, be very expensive, and will afford 
after all but indifferent gradients, to be worked at a severe 
current cost. 

Since the principal objections to the line beyond Poonah 
proposed by Col. Grant do not arise from its engineering 
character, but from other considerations, it is unnecessary to 
pursue this part of the subject in great detail. I may, however, 
remark that the scanty materials in my possession would coun- 
tenance a supposition that the route would be found on instru- 
mental examination less favourable than Ool. Grant's recollec- 
tion, probably only from oooasional sight of it, has led him to 
represent it. Besides some expensive ground between Poonah 
and Ahmcdnuggur, which 1 suspect from tho statements of the 
route books, from Col. Sykes's description of the country, and 
from one of Mr. Conybeare's reports, it seems likely from 
Major-General Cullon's barometrical observations, that in the 
Nizam's dominions the water sheds, which would all be crossed, 
would be found so elevated above the rivers as, in some places, 
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to make steep gradients unavoidable, a oiroumstance which 
even a practised eye might easily fail to detect. If, indeed, 
there were any considerable object to be gained by making a 
line beyond Poonah in this direction, I do not think there are 
any insuperable physical obstacles; and no doubt some day 
such a railway or one to the Luckenwarra Ohaut will exist, to 
public and private profit; but at present, with no special in- 
ducement attaching to it, this part of Gol. Grant's line is liable 
to disadvantages (to be pointed out herenfter) too serious, I 
think, to permit it to be an early undertaking. 

The defects of the line above described, as a medium of con- 
veyance for the general traffio of the country, seem to have led 
Gol. Grant to recommend that it should be constructed only as a 
light railway for light goods nnd passengers ; and that the Thul 
Ghaut road should be fitted up as a tramway, to be worked by 
animal power, and extended east and wost to tho interior and 
the coast, for the transit of heavy goods. This design seems 
open to objections of the gravest kind, affecting the interests 
both of the railway and of the country ; confining myself here, 
however, to engineering considerations, I proceed to describe 
the oountry through which this Thul Ghaut line passes. 

This route, which touohes the coast at Callian, or perhaps 
at Kusseylee Bunder, near Bhewndy, the present termina- 
tion of the inland transit of goods from the interior, depends 
for its connection with Bombay in Col. Grants plan on the ex- 
isting water communication. This water carriage is neither 
so convenient nor so cheap as has been represented, it being 
available with dispatch, if I remember aright, only at certain 
times of the tide, and with certain winds, and its charges being 
not much less than those at which coals and stono are carried 
on English railways. 

Of the country between Bhowndy or Callian, nnd tho foot of 
the ghaut, the following notices will here be sufficient ; further 
details may be found in the Appendix. To Shnhpoor, half way 
across the Concan, the country requires no further remark than 
that, although not impracticable for a common road, it would 
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certainly not be chosen for a railway, or for a line to be here- 
nftor converted into one. Beyond that town it is of tho most 
discouraging description in its physical character, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year it is particularly unhealthy. It is very 
thinly inhabited, thickly covered with jungle, and scantily sup- 
plied with water. To the north-west of the present rood, and 
particularly beyond the Vyturneo River, littlo occurs but forests 
inhabited by half-savago wood-cutters, under tho rule of native 
rajahs, practically almost independent of the British Govern- 
ment. To the south-east of the road as far as tho ghauts, tho 
country is scarcely less wild in its natural features, but it is under 
direct British rule. The prosont roads or tracks afford no 
favourable indication of the probability of much better being 
found in their neighbourhood ; and if even better be obtained, 
it seems it must be by taking some entirely new route, the issue 
of the search for which is yet, I believe, unknown. 

As to the ascent of the ghaut itself, I have not complete 
information ; but some probabilities connected with it throw 
some light bIbo on tho physical formation of the Concan in its 
neighbourhood, and of tho districts through which the road 
must pass. For reasons given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, 
in the Appendix, I take the crest of tho Thul Ghaut as being 
probably from 1000 to 2000 feet above the sea. Now Lieut 
Chapman, who latterly superintended the construction of the 
road on the ghaut, stated tho height of the actual ascent, from 
the foot to the top, at 1 100 feet ; the more recent statement of 
Col. Grant, applying perhaps to other points, makes it but 
033 feet Taking either of theso figures from that of the 
probable height of tho top of the ghaut, and it would appear 
that the/00/ of the ghaut is not less than 1000 or 1100 feet 
above the sea ; and as this elevation is probably chiefly acquired 
in the latter or eastern half of the Concan, it appears nearly 
certain that a line in this direction must encounter extremely 
severe gradients, from the combined effect of local features on 
a large scale, with a general and rapid elevation of the country. 
If any chance of escape from this discouragement presents 
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itself, it must be by following the tortuous And difficult course 
of some river— a resource whioh, as we witnessed in examina- 
tions for the Malsej line, is not in the Ooncan a security 
against groat difficulty and expense. 

That the formation of the northern part of the Concan, and 
particularly its rapid* rise to the foot of the ghauts, is not here 
misstated, follows from other known facts. It is universally 
said that the actual rise of the top of the ghauts above their 
feet is there often not more than 500 feet ; but the known 
elevation of some points in the rivers of the Decoan, and the 
necessary allowance for their fall, leaves it certain thnt the 
crests of the ghauts here attain an elevation which requires 
that, with an actual scarp of so small an altitude, tho foot of 
the scarp must be of very considerable height above the sea. 
Combining this consideration with that of the cxtrcmoly 
scarred, rugged, and confused character of tho surface, it is 
hardly possible that a lino of road in tho interior of the 
Northern Concan should not meet with formidable disadvan- 
tages. The character of the country in this respect seems to 
change about the latitude of the Kaloo River; and to the 
south of that line the country about the foot of the ghauts has 
but a small elevation abovo the sea. Tho disadvantages which 
exist there are of a different kind. 

Of tho ghaut ascont itself, it is only noedful to say that to 
obtain a good cart road it has bcon necessary not only to con- 
struct expensive works, but to render the line so circuitous, 
that its length, I suppose, is not much less than double the 
direct distance between its extreme points. 

Between the ghaut and Nassick, some rough and difficult 
ground occurs ; beyond that town, 20 miles from the ghaut, no 
further difficulty is presented to the eastward. 

The survey for a road, at present, I believe, in progress, will 
afford more exact information on some of the points I have just 
discussed than any I havo yet met with ; and it is to be hoped 
that it will lead to tho effective prosocution of improvements of 
groat local importance, although in all probability it will elicit 
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no facts which can, in prudence, n fleet the arrangements for a 
general system of transit by the Mnlsej Ghaut, which have been 
proposed. 

The Hue by the Mnlsej Ghaut has now to be described iu its 
chief engineering details. The terminus at Bombay may be 
single or double, as may hereafter appear advisable ; but even 
if made double, so as to reach all the important points of 
active resort and business, aud to be iu connoctiou with the 
harbour as well as the densest seats of population, the cost of 
it would be far less than has perhaps ever been incurred else- 
where for the same accommodation. 

The slightest works suffice on the islands of Bombay and 
Sal8ette, except, possibly, in immediate connection with the 
termiuus; for on these islands the substratum of basaltio rock, 
which is univorsal on this side of India, is commonly met with 
at about two feet from the surface. The line crosses from one 
of these islands to the other, by on embankment at Sion, over 
a rocky strait now nearly silted up. Runniug, then, along the 
singularly flat country on the east 6ide of Salsette, it crosses 
the tidal strait below Tannah, reaching the continental shore 
by a bridge, which as originally designed was of considerable 
magnitude, but had great facilities for economical execution. 
Immediately afterwards it pierces by a tunnel, or turns at Per- 
sick Point, the range which skirts the coast ; from this range 
to Callian no special works occur, a long though low embank- 
ment carrying the line over the depressed grounds which in- 
tervene. 

From Callian, eastward, I follow the description oJTorded by 
the reports of the first appointed railway engineers; premising 
only that the investigations prosecuted by them had, in ge- 
neral, no further responsibility than that of pointing out an 
eligible and practicable line, without attempting to say that 
improvements might not still be made, especially in details. 

At about 20 miles the line is abreast of Callian ; at 82 miles 
the Waldhur River is twice crossed ; at 35 miles the line inter- 
sects tho Callian and Chowk road or track, at a point about 
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Bix miles from the former place, and 25 from the hitter. 
Chowk is on the road from Panwell to Foonah. Immediately 
afterwards ocours the Marowlee Tunnel, of the length of 4800 
feet, and situated 03 feet above the sea ; the Oolassn River is 
there bridged at a height also above the sea of 50 feet. The 
Chone jungles, which extend nearly seven miles west from the 
Oolassa, are next traversed ; and within them the Bervee River 
is five times crossed, its tortuous valley affording almost the 
only means of passing the ranges of hills, running north and 
south, through whioh its stream has cut. Within tliis district, 
which is a continuation south of the Kaloo River of the still 
wilder and more diffioult country on its northern side, occurs 
the next tunnel, that of Shelsaith, of 1000 feet in length. 
Whether any diminution can be effected in die works situated 
in this district, was left to be determined by further search, the 
peculiar difficulties of examination, from the thickness of the 
woods, having left some doubt on the subject. The lino as 
proposed, however, is amply good in quality for all purposes ; 
and alteration can hardly have other reference than to expense, 
or oouvenience of execution. Moorbar, at 50 miles from Bom- 
bay, is passed at a little distance to the south of the line, near 
the points where the Bervee is again twice crossed. Imme- 
diately afterwards occurs the point at Nudveo, where choice 
must be made of the route for ascending the ghaut. 

In the first year's examination, that of 1840, it was judged 
best to reach, as soon as practicable, the valley of the Kuluo, 
the river which rises at the Mulsej Ghaut. The lower courbe 
of this river is in a difficult or impracticable valley ; and only 
when so easterly a point as Nudvee was reached, did it appear 
likuly that tho proper river of the selected ghaut would afford 
any facilities to the progress of the line. At that place tho 
line turned north, and entered the valley of the Kaloo, through 
two tunnels at Kholetun, of the lengths of 0040 feet and 020 
feet respectively. Crossing then four small streams, the 
Doyefodoe, the llecra, the Kaloo iu its upper course, and the 
Zooloondee, the liue requires a luniiol of 0100 Icot at Sauowlcc, 
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and, utter two moro crossings of the Knloo, a shorter one at 
Mnroosoe of 500 feet, arriving immediately afterwards at the 
final bridge over the Kaloo, which marks the foot of the incline. 
The last-mentioned point is 77 miles from Bombay, and is 291 
feet above high-water mark. No gradient has yet been en- 
countered more severe than 1 in 330, nor any curve objection- 
able even for the highest speeds of railway travelling. The 
works, numerous as they appear, are comparatively light, and. 
of their kinds, inexpensive. The bridges are over rivers with 
rocky beds and banks, and dry, where crossed, for several 
months in the year ; the earthworks are below the average of 
English lines, and the tunnels would, to a certainty, be mere 
dry excavations without shafts, and, very probably, without 
lining. 

Tho ghaut ascent itself, which is of the length of 30,000 
feet, rises 1770 feet, from the bridge at its foot, to its highest 
point on tho table land. The three straight lines of which it is 
composed (it might almost be said to be one straight line), 
passes seven tunnels and two galleries. These tunnels are of 
the lengths respectively of 020, 1200, 1200, 760, 700, 4220, 
480, and 2000 feet, not yards. These works land tho rail- 
way at Koobee, the first village on the Deccan, a mile and a 
quarter within the precipitous frontier of the ghauts, and 84 \ 
miles from Bombay. The height of the summit is 2002 feet 
above the sea. 

Returning now to Nudvee, we follow the cheaper and more 
convenient line selected by Mr. Clark in tho following season. 
Instead of turning north at that point, tho line continues its 
easterly course, and, with three tunnels and two river crossings, 
roaches the foot of tho ghaut incline. These tunnels are of 
the respective lengths of 400 feet at Maholee, 2200 feet at 
Mnliope, and 200 feet at Tulowlee. The incline itself, which 
arrives at tho samo point on tho tablo land as tho former one, 
is rather more than thirteen miles long, and has thirteen tun- 
nels, varying from 80 to 700 feet long, the majority being very 
short,— three from 000 to 1200 feet,— one of 2800 feet,— one 
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of 4120 feet,— and one, the highest, and tlio only one to be 
made with the help of shafts, 5500 feet in length. This line 
is shorter, as well* as more convenient, than that first desoribed, 
and saves 40,000/. on the estimates. Its average inclination is 
about 1 in 40, and it nowhere muoh exceeds this rate. It is a 
matter of some surprise that so exoellent a line, over a moun- 
tain range which had been universally declared impracticable 
by a railway, should be obtained by works so light as these ; 
the tunnels, for the most part, aro mere holes through jutting 
spurs of rock; one or two of them, however, involve serious 
considerations not connected with engineering difficulty or 
expense, to be adverted to hereafter. 

From the top of the ghaut, to both the inland extremities of 
the survey, the line scarcely requires remark. Up to the bifur- 
cation at Alleh, 20 J miles from the ghaut, and 105 miles from 
Bombay, it has not a work of magnitude, unless we so deno- 
minate the bridge at Ootoor, nor a gradient worse than 1 in 
100, except for a short distance near Kamoondee, where it is 
1 in 118, but may probably be improved ; the average gradient 
is 1 in 804, and the curves are few and good. 

The line surveyed from Alleh to Mhuse, 45 miles long, and 
terminating at a point 152 J miles from Bombay, may be dis- 
missed with the remark that, except a few bridges over the 
Kokree and Goor, and the brooks which fall into them, it has 
only one distinguishing point in its singularly uniform section, 
viz., a tunnel of 1000 feet long, through a spur which gives a 
bend to the river near Seroor. Elsewhere it is nearly a surface 
line throughout. Tho northern line has one, perhaps two, 
tunnels : tho first at the AUoh Khiud, which may, perhaps, bo 
changed to a cutting ; the second at the Amboroh Khind in tho 
range immediately south of the Pera River. The lost-mentioned 
stream, the Mool, and the Boree Nulla, are the rivers to be 
orossed. The gradients here would require in England no 
notice, the worst, even in this singular mountainous country, 
being but I in 114, and tho average 1 in 174. The curves 
here, as everywhere on the line, are practically good. The 
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survey terminated the first season at the Pera River, at a distance 
of 55 miles from the ghaut, and 140 miles from Bombay. The 
next season it was extended to Tullehgaom, eleven miles north 
of the Pora and sixteen milos south of the Godavery, without 
meeting with necessity for more than surface works ; the greater 
part of the season was spent, on this part of the line, in the 
revision and improvement of tho former survey. The elevations 
above high water aro as follows: — Koobee, at the top of the 
Malsoj Ghaut, 2002 feet; Ootoor, 2014 feet; the bifurcation 
near Alleh, 2052 feet ; the crossing of the Mool River, 1802 
feet; the crossing of the Pera River, 1710 feet; and Tulleh- 
gaom, 1875 feet; the extremity of the southern survey near 
Mb use, twelve miles below the cantonment at Seroor, 1666 
feet. 

The total length of the surveys is 100 miles, and that of the 
examinations beyond them about 715 miles more. 

The cn«t of construction of tbe 176 miles of those line*, surveyed 
in the first icsion, the worki at the ghaut included, waa estimated 
by the engineers at £1 ,927,8 1 9 

To which Mr. R. Stephenson suggested an addition of 25 per 
cent, or 481,880 

£2,409,149 

Prom which is to be subtracted, also at Mr. Stephenson's suggestion, 
from making the lines beyond Alleh single instead of double . 262,874 

Total cost of construction and furnishing . . £2,166,275 



1 f tho estimate of tho engineers wero adhered to, tho average 
cost would bo 10,050/. por milo of dottblo line, tho ghaut 
included ; but adopting Mr. Stephenson's addition of 25 per 
cent., the cost is raised to 12,250/. per milo on the average of 
doublo and single line. This providos also all the stock neces- 
sary for working 180,000 tons of goods per annum, but no 
more, nor any stock for passenger traffic. In estimating the 
cost, tho highest current or probable prices for work were 
adopted, and even on these an addition was made, as stated 
above, of 25 per cent. These facts, as well as the nature of 
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the country, should have due weight whenever these estimates 
are compared with those of any other Indian line. 

The objections to the engineering character of this line relate 
to the height of the ghaut, and to the occurrence of tunnels, 
both of which I will now consider. As to a railway, the ques- 
tion is narrowed to a comparison between the Malsej and Bhore 
Ghaut lines, for other routes are out of the question. (See the 
papers in the Appendix.) Some notice, however, may also be 
taken in this view of the route by the Thul Ghaut. 

As to the height to be ascended, the first question is the 
absolute elevation above the sea of the crest of each ghaut, or 
of the other highest point of each line ; the second is the 
manner in which that height, under the circumstances of each 
case, can be surmounted. On the first depends the net theore- 
tical amount of power to be expended in lifting the tru»lic to 
the Deccan ; on the second depend the waste and loss of power 
to be incurred by the peculiar modo of producing and apply- 
ing it. 

The Malsej Ghaut, according to both surveys and barometric 
observation, is about 2000 feet above the sea ; and this is the 
highest point to which the southern traffic would have to be 
lifted;— all inland from the ghaut on that line is a descent. 
The AUeh Khind alone, on the northern line, presents a higher 
point; but this, of itself of little importance, does not come 
within the scope of the present comparison. 

Col. Grant, page 87, states " that the height of Kundalla, 
on the summit of the Bhore Ghaut, is 1760 feet above the sea." 
The higher elevation of about 60 feet, which my own observa- 
tions would give it, need hardly be taken into account. But 
this is not the highest point a line by the Bhore Ghuut would 
pass over. If, according to the inference I have already fouuded 
on Mr. Clark's report, the oxtreme western scarp of the mountain 
mass is alone available for the ascent (as I believe it would be 
in coming from Inora Bunder, or any like point on the coast), 
then it must pass over a point considerably higher than Kun- 
dalla. But whether it came from Inora Bunder or from Callian, 
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(reaching Kundalla up the northern ravino by the latter ronte,) 
it would still have to pass the considerably higher points than 
Kundnlla, whioh will be found about Karleh, Wurgaom, &c., 
and in the passage from the valley of the Inderaonee to that of 
the Powna. The elevation of these spots is little, if any, in- 
ferior to that of the crest of the Malsej Ghaut 1 . In this single 
respect, then, the advantage docs not materially incline to either 
side. I will only add here a remark that, as tho rise from 
Kundnlla to Karleh is accompanied with very considerable 
irregularity of surface, there is little chance of avoiding, in this 
quarter, either bad gradients or expensive works. Dr. Gibson 
and Mr. Clark will both be found to notice, in the papers in the 
Appendix, tho unfavourable nature of the ground about the 
liciul of tho Bhoro Ghaut. 

With respect to tho second consideration, it is important to 
remark that economy in the application of mechanical power, 
and in tho wear and tear of machinery, depends very muoh on 
the proper adaptation of the machinery to the work it has to 
perform, and almost as much on that machinery being so amply 
master of its work, as not to be subjected to the necessity of 
being forced constantly up to and boyond its full capabilities. 
Now a line which was either level or hod gradients nearly all 
alike might have its engines and their loads judiciously 
adapted to its character, and therefore economical in their 
action ; while anothor line, level in some parts, and of very 
different character in others, must have them but ill adapted 
to one, or the other, or both. If the line on which the ghaut 
occurs be highly favourable, on all its other parts for the duo 
action of locomotives, it may well afford to secure that advan- 

Fectabryro 

1 Campolce, at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut 222 

Kundalln, travellers' bungalow, in the village near the crest of the 

ghnnt 1770 

Karleh, nine mite* from the ghant 2030 

Wurgaom, twenty ditto, ditto 1972 

From Lieut-Col. Sykes's barometrical observation*, appended to his Second Report 
on the Deccan, in MS., at the India Home. 
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tage.i if needful; by a somewhat higher asoent of the ghaut 
itself, to. be effected by the peculiar machinery prepared and 
reserved for that purpose ; and it would not be a trifling dimi- 
nution of that actual ascent that would compensate for bad 
gradients on the locomotive line, whether above or below, by 
whioh it was obtained. This remark, which I apprehend would 
apply with great foroe to a railway by the Thul Ghaut, where 
the height of the ghaut seems to bo diminished almost one-half 
by the rapid riso of the most unfavourable country at its 
foot, is not without bearing ovon on tho Bhoro Ghaut lino, on 
the locomotive parts of which, both in the Conoon and the 
Deccan, I believe some severe gradients will be found. Nor is 
the difference of the actual ascent of the two ghauts, the Bhoro 
and the Malsej, so great as to neutralize in any appreciable 
degree the effect of the great oxoellonce of the locomotive 
gradients of the latter. The asoent of the Bhoro Ghaut is said 
to be but 1 500 feot, that is, measuring from Gampoleo, oloso to 
its base, to Kundalla; but tins is likely to be somewhat ex- 
ceeded by any railway line made there ; that at the Malsej is 
only 1746 feet; and this difference it may be proper to repeat 
is not in any sense an addition to the height to which the traffic 
has to be lifted, but is in fact the consequence of the concentra- 
tion of the whole lift at one point, where it is effected by menus 
appropriate to it, instead of being encountered dispersedly else- 
where on the line, to be accomplished by the less appropriate 
and over-taxed agency of the locomotive made only for common 
gradients. Tho elevation of the summit level being nearly tho 
same on both sides, the advantage then on this point seems to 
me to incline to the Malsej. 

T mako no remark iu tho nature of a comparison between 
tho different modus of ascent which might bo adopted at dif- 
ferent ghauts ; — as, for instance, between ascent by locomotives 
at one ghaut, and the use of stationary engines, or other con- 
trivances, which might bo required by another. Much depends 
on the facts of each particular cose, which facts, except as to 
the Malsoj, are not yet given or alleged in any instance. 
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Before I quit this part of the subject, I must give expression 
to n remark on tho strango variations of opinion which have 
taken place with respect to tho railway passngo of the ghauts. 
At first it was confidently asserted by everybody that the 
ghauts could never be passed by railway at all. Even now, 
Col. Grant proposes to leave the passage unattempted, and ad- 
vocates a plan in which its practicability is not ascertained. 
Ho says, nevertheless, (page 02,) what others also now say, 
" Nor have we any reason to suppose that there is any pass 
along the whole range of the ghaut mountains, including the 
Bhoro Ghaut, that English science would not overcome, or that 
would probably prosent more expensive obstacles than tho 
Malscj Ghnut line." Tho papers in tho Appendix will show 
that there is as little reason for the present indiscriminate 
assertion of the engineering eligibility of any and every track 
by which the ghnuts have been crossed, as there was for the 
equally indiscriminate assertion that no ghaut at all was prac- 
ticable. 

We pass now to tho consideration of the tunnels on the 
Malsoj lino, and tho corresponding engineering features of any 
other lino in Western India, and particularly of the Bhore 
Ghaut lino. Tho occurrence of those tunnels is adduced by 
Col. Grant as a reason for abandoning the Malsej line. His 
objections chiefly relate to the cost of exeouting them, and to 
that I will principally address myself; for I presume that if 
this objection be removed, the rest will not be deemed fatal. 
I promise, however, a remark or two on the minor points. 
Shafts, it is said, cannot bo used, and yot are indisponsablo. 
That generally they cannot be used is true; for the several 
ridges, oxcept in one case, are pierced at depths too great 
below their summits to permit it; — the tunnels can only be 
excavated from the two ends. But shafts are not indispen- 
sable. Ventilation \ during the execution of the works, may bo 

1 The mines rank in the Attareecee in search of genu nay "how what can be 
done in India without ventilation. 

I hare Intely been told, but not with sufficient particularity to be able to give 

s 2 
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better accomplished by other methods, and at small cost. 
Time, it is true, will be required, and dolay will be inourred 
whioh probably no other plan will avoid, yet whioh will be 
lamented most deeply, whenever the real bearing of those 
works on the welfare of India, and of England too, comes to be 
understood. 

The estimate of cost, 04/. per yard, which has induced Col. 
Grant to reject so decidedly the tunnels of the Malsej line, is 
obtained from an average of ten English tunnols ; and surely 
never was there so extraordinary an application of the principle 
of average. The list, quoted from Weale'e " Engineer and 
Contractors Pooket Book" for 1847 and 1848, page 05, is as 
follows :— 

instances, that It it not uncommon to find tunnel* in tho ancient works of irrigation 
■till existing in the western dutricU of Candeish : in sumo cases they are said to U 
carried under the site* of towns. 

Tho following extract from tho " Bombay bi monthly Times " of 2nd Oct., I860, 
affords facts bearing on the question : — " Wo some months back meulioticd nn enter- 
prise, commenced, and to a considerable extent carried out, near Kurrachec, by ono 
of a race remarkable for anything but peaceful pursuits. An enterprising Bcloocb 
•f Kelat made an offer to Sir Charles Napier to bring water from the hills to tho 
sea in an underground tunnel or crease, after the manner of his country, without 
charge to the public, or further recompense to himself than permission to hold tho 
land he was able to irrigate free of cliarge. 8cveral miles of tho work were actually 
executed, and may yet be seoa on the line of the rood from tho camp to tho croco- 
dile tanks. We are not aware of the reason of its discontinuance, but the projector, 
who would even in this way probably have found his reward, naturally preferred 
the plan of his country to the much more economical plan of bringing water direct 
from the Indus. The wonderful tunnels that traverse Afghanistan are obviously 
calculated, in the first place, to top at a sufficient depth below the surface the springs 
which, when exposed, dry up before the summer sun, and, in tho second place, to 
get over the difficulty of surface undulations. The gain of avoidance of evapora- 
tion from constant tunnelling, especially through ground where arching would be 
requisite, is much more than compensated by the primary outlay and the limited 
capacity of a tunnel compared with that of a canal. But if the less desirable 
system satisfied the Belooch that it would pay, how much more likoly would the 
substitute suggested ensure an ample return 1" 

This extract, valuable for its incidental nutter, shows that continuous subterranean 
labour, small area of section, ground requiring liniug, and water,— the only difficul- 
ties of tunnelling,— are commonly confronted and overcome, iu mutters of speculation, 
by Beloochecs and Affghans. 
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Co«t per ytrd 
lineal. 

£ $. d. 

8nuth- Eastern Railway: — 

Blelchingley Tunnel, blue clay, shale, and sand rock ... 71 18 7 

8*ltwood Tunnel, middle bed* of lower grwn sand .... 118 0 0 



Brighton Line : — 

Merstham Tunnel, chalk 88 0 0 

Clayton Tunnel, chalk and sandstone 61 0 0 

Edinburgh and Dalkeith Tunnel, clay 20 0 0 

Lcedt Tunnel, shale, coal measures and rock 25 0 0 

London and Birmingham :— Kiliby Tunnel 126 0 0 

Newcastle and North 8hields 18 10 0 

Midland Railway: — 

Royston Tunnel, red sandstone and bind 60 0 0 

Clay Cross, upwards of 100 0 0 



Hero aro costs of works of nil sorts, from 10/. 10*. to 126/. 
per ynrd runuing; and without any discrimination as to the 
applicability of the facts, the lump average of them is taken, 
as tho averago of tho cost of Indian tunnels, to be made by 
labour, pnid for at a rate, and applied under circumstances, the 
most different, and to be executed in a rock which has been 
known and worked for ages. As if, too, oxprcssly to guard 
against such a misapplication of tho facts, the compiler says, 
" In estimating tho cost of tunnelling, reference should be made 
to the expenditure per lineal yard of the various tunnels that 
have been completed, and the stratum through which the 
work has been driven, from which, by comparison, the amount 
of outlay may bo nearly ascertained." This is certainly no 
more than an appropriate, although a scarcely necessary oaution, 
to tho uso of a table containing particulars so utterly incapable 
of affording any general conclusion by means of their combined 
oflbct. 

For let us take the items. The Kilsby Tunnel, which was 
estimated to cost 40/. per yard, cost 180/., owing to its intersect- 
ing a quicksand which (ho trial borings hod escaped, and whioh 
occupied only 450 yards out of tho entire longth of 2463 yards. 
Thus a vast oxpenso was necessarily incurred, in setting up and 
working pumping machinery, in order to dry the sand. The 
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pumps brought up nearly 2000 gallous per minute, and were 
working during a period of nine months. Tho Saltwood 
Tunnel, whioh cost 118/. per mile, was driven through the lower 
green sand, its great cost being occasioned by tho great body of 
water in that stratum. In the case of the Box Tunnel on tho 
Great Western Railway, (which I quote as a fit example, 
although not included in the list,) "the constant flow of 
water into the works from tho numerous fissures in tho rock 
compelled pumping on a most expensivo scale to bo adopted. 
From November, 1837, to July, 1888, the works were sus- 
pended, tho water having gained so completely over the steam- 
pump then employed that tho portion of tho tunnel then com- 
pleted was filled with water, as also a height of 50 feet in tho 
shafts. A seoond pump, worked by a sleain- engine of 60- 
horso power, was applied, and enabled tho works to be re- 
sumed. This tunnel iutorsocts oolite rock, forost marble, and 
lias marl, with Fuller's earth." 1 

Contrasted with such works is the Nowcastle and North 
Shields Tunnel, in the same table, which is merely an ordinary 
cutting, arched over and filled in for public convenience, and 
costing but 10/. 10*. per yard. 

The great items in the cost of those tunnels which have boon 
unusually oxponsivo are those occasioned by water, or, in a 
lower degree, by sand. Hut there is the strongest reason to 
rely on the absence of both one and the other in any tunnels 
to be made on the Mulsej line, or, indeed, on any other line in 
that part of India'. The universal rock is an amygdaloidal 
trap, alternating with matters which look like indurated sedi- 
ment ; not tho hard black basalt of Malabar Hill, but a much 
softer materia]. 

If we tuke away from tho list the four instances in which 
water and sand have evidently raised very much the cost of tho 
work, viz., the Blotchingley, Saltwood, Kilsby, and Clay Cross 

1 Dempsey's Practical Railway Engineer, pages 109, kc. 

* Kiccpt, perhaps, tho tunnel at tho Allen Khind, which, alter nil, may be n cut 
ting, ami, at any rate, ii not involved in the present question. 
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tunnels, so as to leave a list not so oxtremely different in its 
facts from those of Western India, wo shall find the avorage 
amount to but 37/. 12*., instead of the 04/. deduced by Col. 
Grant from the entire list ; and thus on tho first fair applica- 
tion of his own analogy, wo rid his estimate for tunnels, which 
reaches to 254,784/., of no less than 104,502/., or two-fifths of 
its amount. 

But tho cost of labour in India is very different from that in 
England, reckoned by the actual expense of completed works: 
if to the above reduced amount wo were to apply a correction 
due on this account, we should probably find that we ought to 
take from that reduced amount not much less than its half; 
and theso fair and obvious considerations would give us for 
tho cost of the tunuels on the ghaut not much more than ono- 
third of tho amount assigned to them by my respected oppo- 
nent, or about 85,000/., instead of 254,784/., or say 21/. in- 
stead of 04/. per yard. 

Additional probability is given to this expectation of cost 
by the fact that circumstances forbid tho use of shafts. These 
customary means of execution in England involve large items 
of cost Instead of tho expedition thoy are intended to afford, 
India must be contont, in tho long tunnels, with cheapness, 
though purchased with delay, for the ground does not admit 
of shafts ; and for the shorter tunnels, no shafts at all con be 
required. 

After all, tho English list affords no true comparison. 
Neither labour, nor the material to be worked, nor the attend- 
ant circumstances, nor anythiug concerned, aro tho same ; and 
the only ground of calculation which can impart any degree of 
probability to the conclusion must be found in works executed 
in the country itself, if such there bo of a nature near enough 
to warrant a cautious comparison. For this reason it was that 
Mr. Clark (I think very rightly) selected the cost of sinking 
a deep well in the same material which, at worst, will bo met 
with in theso tunnels, and by tho very class of men to bo 
employed. Considering that tho making of this well required 
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an average lift of 40 feet for the material excavated, besides a 
greater lift for a considerable quantity of water, neither of which 
would have an equal representative in the work of a tunnel, it 
seemed ample to allow the same rate per 100 cubio feet for the 
tunnel as for the well ; and this rule, wliioh was adopted by 
Mr. Clark, gives 0/. per yard lineal, or with Mr. Stephenson's 
addition of 25 per cent, 11/. 5*. per yard for a tunnel for a 
double line; and if due regard be had to the comparative 
actual costs of othor works in the two countries, I apprehend 
this will be found as probable an estimate as the want of actual 
precedents then permitted. 

The only additional light thrown on this subject since the 
framing of Mr. Clark's estimate is that afforded by a tunnel 
which has been very lately made at Sat tar a, uuder the encou- 
ragement and supervision of Mr. Frere, the very able and 
excellent commissioner of that territory. This work, which 
was executed by means of funds subscribed by a number of 
the servants of his Highness the late Rajah, for some perma- 
nent memorial of him, will be, when finished, about 200 feet 
long J in July last, only ten feet of this length, in the middle, 
remained to be driven. The circumstances are these: — "Below 
a very solid bed of the black trap-rock was a thin bed of 
forruginous clay, a few inches in thickness, which could be 
pickod out, and the blasting commenced from tho top down- 
wards, through tho very compact amygdaloidal trap- rock which 
underlies tho clay. Capt. Hart," of the Bombay Engineers, 
" marked out tho work at tho commencement, and loft it to bo 
executed by a native gowndee " (bricklayer or mason), " who 
had never seen anything of the kind before, and who, probably, 
never was out of SaLLaru. The result shows thut native work- 
men would find no difficulty in executing such works. In 
the present case, the lower surface of the superior bod of trap 
forms, ut present, a perfectly smooth and nearly flat ceiling, 
when the clay is removed ; whether it will stand remains to bo 
seen. The extreme hardness and compactness of the lower 
bed of trap obviate all necessity for lining, and no supports 
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for any part of the roof and sides have been found necessary." 
Tho cost, compared with the section, would give for the exca- 
vation of a tunnel for a double line of rails a figure of about 
26/. per yard, much less than half Col. Grant's average from 
English tunnels, although much above Mr. Clark's estimate. 
But when it is remembered that this work, so unusual in the 
Deccan, was executed at only this expense, by local workmen, 
with only native contrivances, and without European profes- 
sional superintendence, it will be doemed to afford support, 
rather than contradiction, to the general views adopted on this 
subject by Mr. Clark. 

Confessedly, however, decisive facts are wanting, and only 
careful trials can supply them. Yet we may see clearly that, 
whether or not Mr. Clark's estimate be eventually borne out 
by results, Col. Grant's conclusion has evidently not a sound 
reason to support it. Suppose, however, the estimate of the 
former should be doubled in practice (the utmost fear which a 
fair application of the Sattara example would justify), the 
addition to the cost of all the tunnels on 176 miles of railway 
would not exceed one-fifteenth of the gross expense of the 
lino; a proportion which cannot substantially affect the pros- 
pects of the undertaking 1 . 

Cost, however, what they may, is there any probability that 
tunnels, or works equally costly or disadvantageous, will be 
avoided on any other line? We are reduced to probabilities 
in discussing this question, by the omission of all particular 
information bearing on this subject in relation to the Bhore 
Ghaut lino, tho ndoption of which, nevertheless, is so strenuously 
urged. 

The disposition of the physioal features of country, as well 

1 It it worth remark, that the fall in the price of iron which hot taken place »ince 
the estimates were framed is nearly sufficient to cover the abovo suppotable, and 
only supposable, defect in the estimate for tunnels. I advert to this, not to justify, 
in any degree, adherence to a really expensive or injudicious project, but simply to 
show that alarm iu to the tunnels has gone greatly beyond the actual bearing of 
the facts on the prospects of the line. 
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as the direction taken by tho attention of the public, confino 
the comparison to the Malsej and Bhore Ghaut linos; none 
other is on a route so practicable as to admit of considera- 
tion in competition with them, oxccpt, perhaps, the Koosoor 
Ghaut*. 

Considering the nature of the rocks which constitute tho 
physical mass of Western India in the latitudes to be traversed, 
and far to the north and south of them, it seems improbablo 
that any line will be found whoso ordinary ourront mileage will 
not have to enoountor some tunnels, or perhaps cuttings, or 
eUtour* equally expensive. Genorally speaking, tho great 
mountain masses have table, or somolimos poukod, tops and 
precipitous sides; the smaller ranges bear a strong general 
resomblance to them ; thoir hoses are narrow iu proportion to 
their height, and also often in proportion to the length of the 
range ; it frequently happens, therefore, that it is cheaper, in 
making the line, to go through the range than either over or 
round it, besides that a tunnel affords the great permanent 
advautnge of having, in perpetuity, a shorter line to work. 
Occasionally these ranges dip below the general surface, and 
afford passage for a road from valley to valley ; but this depres- 
sion of the range is, I think, almost always accompanied by 
elevation, disturbance, and oonfusion of tho general level ; and 
at such places, I apprehend, the avoidance of tunnels will com- 
monly be purchased by the occurrence of works of other kinds, 
as great and costly as they, or possibly, in some cases, of 
gradients as little to be desired as either. I have already said 
that these remarks aro, of necessity, made in the absence of 
information as to tho details of tho line across tho Concun 
advooated by Capt. Graham, and therefore subject to any cor- 
rection required by actual survey ; but, until facts show it to 
be otherwise, I can hardly think tho tunnels of the Molsej lino 
ore a disadvantage peculiar to it In fact even on that line, in 
the Concan, most of the tunnels might be avoided if it were 

1 Tho level* of Col. Syke* would lead to a supposition tliat the Deccan vallry of 
the Kootoor Ghaut U considerably higher than that of the Dhore Ghaut. 
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best to do so ; but they are adopted to avoid longer and more 
expensive routes, — a state of things just as likely to be found 
on other linos across tho Concnn, and certain to be found on 
some of them. 

The chief consideration, however, affects tho ghaut, for there 
aro situated most of the tunnels. When it is considered that 
tho scarps of tho ghaut range are, in many places, vortical for a 
groat part of their height, in many more so precipitous as to. bo 
impracticable even to unladen men, and that at best, except in 
a four places, they aro highly inclined, and often very irregular, 
wooded slopes of from 1500 to 1800 feet in height, it will hardly 
bo supposed that the formation of a railway can be effeoted 
without considerable works of some kind. To take the most 
favourable supposition ; — let the line ascend, longitudinally, a 
uniform and even slope, whose surface, like those often occurring 
in the ghauts, shall stand at more than 1 perpendicular to 1 
horizontal. I apprehend that, in this case, the works, in order 
to obtain a bench wide enough for a double line, or even two 
benches, each wide enough for a single one, would bo nearly as 
great in section as a tunnel, while, being oontinuous, thoy 
would rcquiro to be executed for tho whole distance, instead of 
only in places like tunnels. The expense in all probability 
would bo at least as great as at the Malsej, perhaps greater '. 
Or, if a lino be selected which has not this unbroken uni- 
formity of surface, as, for instance, on a projecting spur of the 
general rango, then it is overy way likely that it should require 
tunnels in tho saino manner as tho lino by tho Malsej. One or 
othor of those casos, according to my recollection, is likoly to 

1 Thii view of tho mutter receives considerable countennnce from the length or 
time occupied by the construction of the Thul Hhaut mnd, which hat no tunnels, 
and is bat five miles and a hnlf long ; it was commenced in 1836, and hu been 
under the charge of six different officers. Since 1842 it* line has been selected 
and changed three times. It has lately been completed by Lieut Chapman, who 
has had the superintendence of the operations ever since 1844. It is a work of 
great value to the country. 
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ooour at the Bhore Ohaut; and, if so, it is probable that 
nothing would be gained, in respect of tunnels, by change of 
route. 

But further; — from the disposition of the mountains, in 
plan, as already explained, the ascent of the Bhore Ghaut, 
whatever scarp is selected, must bo chiefly, perhaps entirely, in 
a north and south direction, while the required direction of the 
road is from west to east. The works of the ascont would 
tlioruforo accomplish tho ascont, and nothing moro, — tlioy 
would bo lost as to the progress of the road. On tlio contrary, 
at the Malsej the ghaut ascent is not only an ascent, but so 
much also in tho very direction of tho ruad. The true com- 
parison, therefore, would be not barely the works of one ascent 
against those of the other, but that of the extra cost of tho 
Malsej ascent over the ordinary cost of tho same length of 
railway in the level country, against the entire cost of the 
ascent at the Bhore Ghaut. 

For these reasons I cannot but think it highly probable that, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of the tunnels, of which so 
much has been said, the engineering superiority, in point both 
of original expense of construction and of cost of subsequent 
working, will be found, on examination, to remain very de- 
cidedly with the Malsej line. 

Col. Grant proposes a plan for a viaduct railway, on which 
perhaps, in an engineering view, I am scarcely called to 
remark ; for if it be eligible at all it is just as good for the 
Malsej as for the Bhore Ghaut hue, except, indeed, as it is 
intended to afford ouly that very limited meiuis of accommoda- 
tion and improvement, which is comprised in the conveyance 
of passengers and parcels by very light trains. Some orrors of 
importance, however, appear to me to be associated with tins 
subject, and to require remark. 

The cost per mile of this viaduct railway its inventor sets 
down (pages 75 and 130) at 8500/. of single, or 17,000/. of 
double line; or supposing cutting at 3500/. per mile to be 
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required for one-fifth of the length of the viaduct, the average 
cost for a single lino would be 6000/. per mile, and, I suppose 
I may add, 12,000/. for a double one. 

Now, at page 104, the distance by rail from Inora Bunder to 
Poonah is stated to bo 78 \ miles, which at 0000/. or 12,000/., 
respectively, comes to 471,000/. for single, or 042,000/. for a 
double line, without any working stock, stntions, vessels for 
crossing the harbour, or incidental expenses. But at page 114 
the following passage occurs : — " Tho line by Poonah, making 
that station tho first terminus, appears then to offor every 
advantage that could be desired for the experiment of the first 
introduction of railways into India, as by an expenditure of 
littlo more than 100,000/. a really useful and paying lino 
would bo made complete in itself: one of the largost nativo 
cities, and the most important military station in Western 
India, would be at onco connected with the capital of the Pre- 
sidency. Such a complete line would offer the very best 
possible opportunity for testing the adaptedness of steam rail- 
ways to Indian wants," &c. Tho meaning of this, as it stands, 
is unequivocally that a railway may be made between Inora 
Bunder and Poonah, and may bo completed on the viaduct 
plan for 100,000/., not for 1,000,000/., as tho figures evidently 
require This is no doubt an orror of the press ; but since it 
is very common for readers to take figures for correct, and 
somo may bo captivated with the idea of obtaining a line to 
Poonah for a twentieth part of ono into the Deccan by tho 
Molsrj Ghaut, it is not unnecessary to point out tho mistake. 

Tho viaduct railway, milo for milo, is roally tho dcarost. It 
would cost at least 0000/. for a single, or 12,000/. for a double 
line, besides stations, working stock, <fcc, and without including 
tho more expensive miles of tho ghaut ascent, which, on account 
of being expensivo and difficult, are postponed. But the cost 
of tho Malsoj line, railway, working stock, stations, incidental 
charges, ghaut ascent, tunnels, and everything included, is but 
10,050/. per milo for a double line. 

Both these are estimates. To that for the Malsej line Mr. 
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Stephenson added 25 per cent for Uie effoot of the demand for 
labour, making (with some modification, from partially substi- 
tuting single for double lines) an average of 12,250/. per mile. 
The estimate for the viaduct line noods this addition as much as 
the other, and the more so from the lubour required by the con- 
tinued viaduct being of a technical kind, of which the supply 
must bo very limited in comparison of that of the coarse labour 
available in constructing earth-works. Add this 25 por cent, to 
Col. Grant's estimate, and it becomes 15,000/. pormilo of mere 
railway, together with the oost of everything ctso to bo dono or 
provided, against 12,250/. (or for entire double linos, 13,087/.) 
for a line completed, fitted, furnished, and ready for work. As 
for the probability of exceeding the estimates, it can scarculy bo 
unfair to the new and untried design to say Unit it applios 
equally to both. 

The more expensivo viaduct line so proposed would, 
avowedly, be unlit for more than light tradio and passengers, 
and would therefore fulfil but partially the duties of a grout 
line of internal transit : the loss cosUy line of the ordinary 
kind might possess every improvement devised and tested up 
to the date of its construction, and would be adapted to every 
purpose a railway could fulfil, or the community require from 
it. One, as a singular and exceptional structure, fit for few 
if any situations, would bo a positive obstruction to Uie ex- 
tension of the railway system in India; the oUier would pro- 
pare for and lead to a vast extension of that system, and take 
its own place as a conforming and co-operating member of it. 

The only oUier reason given for preferring this system is, 
that a line so made would not interrupt tho passngo of tho 
villagers and their outtlo to and from thoir fields. In support 
of this very remarkable argument the startling statements aro 
made, page 7G, that India is " perfectly uninclosed;" and page 
00, Uiat the natives of Unit country " do not know what an 
inclosure means." Whatever the case may be with respect to 
the rest of India, this argument certainly docs not apply to the 
country traversed by the Malsej Ghaut lino; to which I need 
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only add, thnt cultivation is as much a bar to indiscriminate 
traversing of tlio soil as inclosures themselves. The inhabitants 
of the villages, approached by the railway, would soon find 
that they had too great an interest in the well-doing of it to 
pennit thora to take offence at trifling interruptions between 
thoir villago and thoir cattle-field. But if they or any other 
class of natives should feel aggrieved, what is most likely to 
bo the occasion of it'/ Look at the history of popular dis- 
content with improvements, and it will be seen that the most 
common cause of it is the erroneous impression that improve- 
ments diminish the demand for labour — an impression which, 
however erroneous, usually derives some countenance from 
temporary pressure on the particular persons whose avocations 
are affected by the change, and who seldom fall willingly or 
promptly into the new arrangements. If discontent for a time, 
should occur from any such mistaken notion (which is not so 
very unlikely, as from a railway chancing to interrupt the march 
of tho villogc bullocks to their pasture), how would a wooden 
viaduct railway fare, dry as it must be in India for six months 
in tho year? I cannot forbear again remarking, that few more 
important services could bo rendered by its friends to tho groat 
cause of Indian improvement, than that of diminisliing the 
tendency to this frequent popular error. 

Believing that tho foregoing remarks are more than sufficient 
to show the inexpediency of adopting the design to which they 
relate, I apprehend it is not necessary to extend them by any 
observations on tho mechanical efficiency or durability of the 
proposed structure. 

This discussion of the engineering characteristics of tho two 
lines, I trust, will serve to rectify somo erroneous impressions, 
and to show that it was not lightly, even on these grounds, that 
tho Malscj route was preferred. 1 cannot but think that for the 
first great means of communication between so important a seat 
of Government and port as Bombay and a couutry which is so 
•extensivo, and which might be so prolific, as tho interior of 
Peninsular India, continuity of structure and certainty of ac- 
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tion are indispensable qualities. I trust, too, that evidence 
enough has been given to show that the line by the Malsej 
Ghaut is, on the whole, the best for construction and working 
whioh the country is likely to afford; and I vonturo tp think 
it has been made apparent that no advantage will be gained by 
abandoning plans of construction already tried and in universal 
use, in favour of the very ingenious one proposed by the 
gallant author, whose views I have felt myself bound to op- 
pose. I need scarcely add, that if future survoys should show 
that any probabilities I have assumed are not consistent with 
faot, I shall be amongst the first to welcome whatever advantage 
the interests of India may derive from hotter information. 

I proceed in the next chapter to oonsider the circumstances 
whioh affect the profits, consoquonces, and publio convenience 
of the two contrasted lines. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PR0FIT8, C0N8EQUENCE8, AND PUBLIC CONVENIENCE OP 
THE CONTRASTED LINE8. 

The questions to which this chapter is devoted require that we 
first advert to a consideration very strongly and properly urged 
by Col. Grant, viz., the effect of any proposed plans on the 
allocation of English capital to Indian undertakings. He 
remarks, page 66, that " One great benefit for which we look 
from the introduction of railways into India, is the investment 
of English capital in Indian concerns, and the drawing the 
attention of British capitalists to our Indian possessions, which 
will assuredly never be done by commencing now a mode of 
convejance which, in his eyes, is looked upon not only as 
obsolete and out of date, but as failing to take advantage of 
the advancement of science, and therefore not a system on the 
furtherance of which ho would invest his money, or give his 
countenance, interest, or support" This being so, are the Eng- 
lish debates on mere break of gauge forgotten ? And what must 
be thought of the effect, on English subscriptions, of a pro- 
posal which begins with a sea ferry of six miles wide, worked 
under circumstances not the most favourable, and which, at the 
ghauts, again breaks, not merely the gauge, but the whole 
mode of transit, through " failing to take advantage of the 
advancement of science ;" and which does this at a spot, more 
than any other in the world perhaps, needing, admitting, and 
inviting the application of science? Is it to be supposed that 
the present Governor-General, liimself one of the great autho- 
rities on railways, that the Court of Directors, or the English 
publio, will overlook the enormous disparagement to the working 
and profits of the undertaking, which must follow such breaches 
of continuity, or will fail to see that here are gigantic instances 

T 
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of that which excited so much debate and regret under the title 
of " break of gauge?" 

But it is further proposed to combine with this flinching 
from the due application of science, in a matter where its aid 
is indispensable, a needless and very doubtful appjjcation of it, 
in supersession of plans already tried : it is proposed to con- 
struct a braced wooden viaduct, on pillars, for tho whole length 
of the line — a plan hitherto untried, depending on workman - 
liko adjustment of innumerable parts, and to ho adopted in a 
country which is destitute, beyoud European or Ainorioan 
example, of any reasonable amount of decent artisanship. 
Gould anything more effectually discourage an English share- 
holder? 

Nor is even this the worst;— it is proposed still more vitally 
to depart from European experience, by making the railway 
only capable of carrying light goods and passengers, and trans- 
mitting the heavy goods by another route and another mode of 
carriage. Is this the way to win the confidence of the English 
capitalist, who often sees the goods' traffic contribute funds 
without which no dividend could be paid 1 ? Is that capitalist 
likely to put any trust in a line without goods' traffic, in a 
country where he has been told a hundred times, although 
perhaps not correctly, that the natives will not travel by railway 
at all? And is it possible that the most sanguine should 
embark in an undertaking so peculiar, founded on designs so 
different from any within their experience, and of which not 
one single proof is given as to the amount of traffio to be 
expected? Is English timidity, in respect of Indian affairs, 

' Tbe fallowing are the receipt* of n few leading lines for tlio 2ml or 3rd week in 
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which required a plenary guarantee to overcome it, likely to he 
rendered courageous and confiding, hy proposing plans for 
distant India, which would not be listened to at home? 

For the reasons thus indicated, I apprehend that Col. Grant's 
highly-important object, of inducing English capital to invest 
itself in Indian railways, must be promoted by adopting plans 
more nearly conformed than these arc, to those accredited by 
tho success of English usage. Not, indeed, that a slavish and 
unreasoning adherence to English models under Indian cir- 
cumstances (muoh the most probable error) is necessary, or 
even safe; but adaptation, at once sober and vigilant, of 
English plans to Indian requirements (which I believe to be 
highly necessary), effected under the guidance of a competent 
view of all the principles concerned, is, I apprehend, a very 
different thing from that wholesale setting aside of English 
experience on which Col. Grant has ventured. 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the circumstances and 
effects of the lines themselves, supposing them mode as pro- 
posed; and let the crossing of the harbour be avoided by 
taking the route by Tannah. The plan of Col. Grant is, in its 
essence, a line of light railway, of some construction, proceeding 
by the Bhore Ghaut to Foonah, while a common road or tram- 
way carries heavy goods by the Thul Ghaut. Suoh a design, 
so different from everything done elsewhere, requires careful 
investigation; and the more so, as not a fact is given to show 
that the Poonah line, whether restricted or not to the only uses 
of whioh its proposed structure is capable, will pay anything, 
howovor small, towards its own dividond. It may not impro- 
bably depend for its dividend on the Thul Ghaut trade. If the 
tramway line by Thul Ghaut fail also, which further investiga- 
tion may show to be not a very distant probability, nothing 
whatever remains for the reliance of the shareholders. 

The first objection, however, to this separation of the traffio 
into two kinds, each to be carried by its own line, is one of 
prinoiple. The roads by which the two kinds of traffio are 
proposed to be conveyed are distant from each other, and cannot 

T 2 
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affect the same parts of the oountry, except perhaps far in the 
interior. Poonah, and the oountry in that direction, may have 
the convenience of parcels and passenger conveyance, hut not 
that of heavy produce; Candeish and Berar may send their 
heavy prod ace, but, except in a very inconvenient form, they arc 
to have no conveyance for parcels and passengers. Now, the 
example, even of England, shows that the development of the 
powers of a country depends on the possession of both these 
kinds of accommodation. Canals did for England what itis now 
proposed that a tramway should do for Candeish; but when 
railways came, and educed the latent tendencies and wants of 
society, they showed that the canals, vastly valuable as they 
had been, had not done half what the country wanted, and the 
canals themselves profited by the effects of the greater capabilities 
of their once dreaded rival. 

It is not difficult to see how this happens. The intertwined 
and varied wants and relations of men need both the convey- 
ance of the actual produce of labour and the earth, and the 
frequent personal intercourse which is to encourage the growth 
of these healthy wants, and of their indispensable supply. The 
canal would have carried the goods, but the stage-coach was 
insufficient for keeping up a due proportion of personal inter- 
course and intimacy; and even if the mail-coach had been 
sufficient for the latter object, little inducement would have 
been created to bring men together, if other means of transit, 
of a different character, had not existed alongside its route, 
calculated to facilitate the oheap exchange of their products. 
Happily, the railway unites much of the laborious effectiveness 
of the canal, with more than tho celerity, and infinitely more 
than the capacity, of tho stage-ooaoh ; and a district traversed 
by a railway of good quality, of the usual construction, lacks 
nothing of the means of transit requisite to any degree of 
activity and success. 

If these principles have so signally exhibited their influenoe 
in England, where all previous modes of transit had been 
brought to unprecedented perfection, what must be their im- 
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portance in India, where (except on one short road, and for 
onco a day) no coach exists to make up, in some little degree, 
for the absence of a railway, and no canal is ready to transport 
the heavy agricultural produce on which her power of export 
depends? If there be one country more than another which 
requires the united action of these two species of transport, 
that country must bo Central Peninsular India, whioh has 
neither roads nor rivers. 

But the plan of Col. Grant severs this indispensable con- 
junction, and by it men may communicate through one part of 
India, and goods may be carried through another; but in 
neither case can both be done together. Only a fraction, there- 
fore, of the good effects to be fairly expected from railways in 
India would be experienced, I apprehend, on either line. 

If it were a remediable error, possibly this defect of utility 
might be borne with, and might perhaps be classed, rightly or 
wrongly, with the inevitable inconveniences of a first step in a 
new career. But these plans, when once executed, and when 
once they havo absorbed the great capital they must require, 
will necessarily bo permanent and unalterable; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, that besides being unalterable in themselves, 
thoy would prevent, for a period beyond hope, the establish- 
ment, in the Bombay Presidency, of anything like a uniform, 
expanding and effective system of railways. 

All this would be true, even if the light line to Poonah, 
together with tho tramway by the Thul Ghaut, could be made 
for the same capital as a Bound and substantial railway. But I 
havo already shown that the Poonah line, by Col. Grant's own 
estimate, would cost as much as a strong and heavy railway, 
while it would do only the lightest part of the work ; and as 
one strong line, made at the cost of that light one, would do 
for the present all the work of the country which could be 
served by both, the cost of the tramway by the Thul Ghaut 
would be, as to immediate purposes, just so much waste. 

If the railway line, of whatever construction, proceed from 
Bombay to Poonah, by way of Tannah and the Bhore Ghaut, 
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the route will be nearly as given below; to understand the 
necessity for taking the course described, it must be borne in 
mind that there is little probability of ascending the Bhore 
Ghaut advantageously, if at all, except the asoent be reached 
by the route of the Oolassa River: and to take that route it is 
necessary, for turning the mountains which stretch up the 
Conoan, that the line should prooeed due east to some distance 
beyond Callian. The geographical distances are aa follows: — 



Prom Bombay to Tnnnah 22 north, 

„ Tannah to a point beyond, and somewhat south of Callian 1 5 east. 

„ the hut-mentioned point to tho Bhoro Ghaut .... 36 south-east 

„ the Bbore Ghaut to Tullegaom 20 nearly cut. 

„ Tullegaom to Poonah 19 south cjuL 

Totol iron Bombay to Poonah Ill 

Now, the geographical distance between these two cities is 
little more than 78 miles. 
But further, 



Prom Poonah to Ranjungaom, which ia nearly in the latitude 

of Bombay 49 north cm t. 

Total from Bombay to Ranjungaom . . . .160 



The geographical distance, or the progress due east, is only 
108 miles. 

Mile*. Direction. 

From Ranjungaom to Ahmednuggur 18 north una t. 

„ Ahmednuggur to the Niiam's frontier at the Godavery Rirer 40 north-east. 

„ the Godavery to the Ajunta Ghaut 80 north eiut. 

„ the AjunUi Ghaut to Buorhunpoor 60 north-east. 

Total distance by railway from Bombay to Boorhanpoor, 
geographical distances nearly being taken from one inter- 
mediate point to another 868 

The distance fay the roads between Bombay and Boorhanpoor, 

taking the route by Poonah, is about 890 

The direct geographical diiUncc between the name places is 

266 



The extremo circuitousness of this route is obvious. Tho 
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line ascends atTannah to a latitude 22 miles north of Bombay; 
it descends at Foonah to another latitude 25 miles south of 
that city. To gain a geographical distance at Poonah of 73 
miles, the line passes over 1 1 1 miles, besides whatever may be 
added by local sinuosities of the road. Ranjungaom, 108 miles 
due east of Bombay, requires a journey of 160 miles; and 
Boorhanpoor, for a geographical distanco of 26T> milos, must 
be content with a road of 358 miles, in straight lines, while 
probably a railway would require an actual length of 300 miles. 
Foonah, for whose sole accommodation, in respect to the least 
part of its trade, this line is proposed, would have to travel by it 
38 miles additional to accomplish a nett distance of 73; and all 
the important country to the north-eastward of Poonah must par- 
ticipate in the disadvantage. Ahmednuggur, Aurungabad, and 
Berar, must be content that their traffic shall pass hy the crooked 
and costly line, which serves so ill even the interests of Poonah. 

It was expressly to avoid the detour by Poonah, for the 
Calcutta (foot and horse) mail, that, in 1830, a new route was 
surveyed by the Malsej Ghaut to Aurungabad, and a line was 
laid out in oloso proximity to that since surveyed for the rail- 
way, up to the summit of the ghaut: three lines were proposed 
for choice above the ghauts, one of which is there followed by 
the proposed railway route. These lines, devised under the super- 
intondenco of the late Captain Foster (whose just praise is not 
yet forgotton in the Presidency of Bombay), and surveyed for 
detail by Lieut. Suart, gave a travelling distance between 
Bombay and Aurungabad of 193^ miles, instead of 255, which 
was tho distanco hy Poonah, being a saving of 61 J miles, or 
one-fourth; and it is manifest that this contrast would be still 
further aggravated, if, as is now proposed, the computation were 
made on a road going round by Tannah, instead of proceeding, 
as the mail then went, by the shorter way of Panwell. If it was 
then, and is still, deemed so disadvantageous to carry the Calcutta 
mail round by Poonah, what must we say to a permanent and 
costly provision for the railway transit of all the traffic of the 
country which pursues that objectionable course? 
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At page 86, Ool. Grant makes a statement oh this subject, 
of whioh it is not easy: to gather the precise meaning, but 
which in any sense requires correction. It is this: — " Suppose 
the line of rail to he carried from Bombay to Poonah, thenoe 
by Seroor to Ahmednuggur, thence to Aurungabod, and thence 
by the pass at Ajunta to Boorhanpoor : by this line the dis- 
tance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and Seroor on tho south, 
whence the southern line would be continued, would be about 
350 miles; whoreas by tho proposed Mnlsoj Ghaut line, the 
distance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and to Seroor on the 
south, is about 330 + 36=366 miles." 

It might be supposed from this, that to go from Bombay to 
Boorhanpoor (if it were a particular object to reach the latter 
point) it would be requisite to travel over 356 miles by the 
Poonah line, and 360 by the Malsej ; but the fact is, that to go 
round by Tannah, and then by the Bhore Ghaut and Poonah, 
would make the distance 300 miles, while 333 miles is the 
distance by the Malsej. Even if the line by the sea ferry and 
Inora Bunder were adopted, the distance would still be 803 
miles, or 30 miles more than by the Malsej, besides the im- 
mense disadvantages of the water transit, whioh have been al- 
ready discussed. The truth is, that the representation above 
given does not exhibit the fact, that a line by Poonah requires 
all the northern tramo to be carried to a point far south of 
Bombay, and by so much out of its road, while the Malsej line 
is, on the whole, the shortest for the country in general. 

I am quite ready to admit, as I had occasion long ago to 
assert, that to bring to any one line in Western India at present 
tramo enough .to make a railway pay, it will be necessary to 
draw that traffic from many quarters, and therefore for the line 
to take routes which may perhaps be less direct than may be 
possible in a more advanced state of the system ; and the same 
principle applies as much to the accommodation of different 
sections "of the country as to the profit of the railway. If, 
therefore, the circuitousness of Col. Grant's line hud been in- 
curred under a correct view of the - different interests to be 
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served, I would have admitted it to be an inevitable inconve- 
nience attaching to the early days of the system, to be remedied 
in the course of its subsequent growth. But when, as I con- 
ceive, so tortuous a tine affords actually less accommodation to 
the country than is to be obtained by a shorter one, its addi- 
tional length, cost, and delay, may well be deemed disadvan- 
tages which are aggravated by their needlessness. This point 
I proceed to illustrate. 

The accidental circumstances to which Foonah owes its rise 
nod magnitude were not associated with any special adaptedness 
of the site of that city to the wants or convenience of even the 
native and internal commerce of the country : the location is 
too muoh entangled in tho mountainous offshoots of the 
ghauts to permit the facility of locomotion and intercourse 
which a great mart requires. The same consideration operates 
on present questions, in as far as they relate to the first lines to 
be made. Whenever the early lines shall have obviated, to 
some extent, the natural difficulties of the country, Poonah 
may attain a commercial importance wbioh it has not yet pos- 
sessed. Meanwhile, a line by Poonah, as proposed, would be 
liable to the following serious objections. 

1. Such a line would not accommodate the traffic of the 
Gungulhurree and Candeish. The former of these districts, 
which consists, as its name imports, of the open expanse 
through which runs the upper course of the river Ounga or 
Godavery, is perhaps the most fertile district in Western India; 
of the latter I have already given some facts which show its 
valuo. These British provinoos are more capable, perhaps, 
than auy other in Western ludia, of profiting by the action of 
a railway, and of yielding profit to a railway in return; and a 
lino which omitted to provide for their interests would singularly 
fail to avail itself of some of the best securities against disap- 
pointment, and would equally be wanting to the publio advan-. 
tage. In these remarks might also be included the western 
parts of the Nizam's dominions in Berar, wbioh contribute 
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greatly to the supply of cotton, and in whioh are situated some 
of the most important cotton marts. 

2. A line by Poonah presents no advantage to the traffic of 
the east and south-east of that city which is not afforded in an 
equal degree by the Malsej route. When onoe that traffic, in 
going from the interior to the coast, has reached a point in the 
valley of the Beema, whioh is near the confluence of the Moots 
Moola with that river, its course to Tannah is very little longer 
by the Malsej than by the Dhore Ghaut; and if a lino were 
made by the Malsej Ghaut, for the accommodation of the 
Gunguthnrree and Oandeish (turning north at Alleh), it would 
cost vastly less to make a railway from the south-cast to join 
that line, than to carry one by Poonah and down the Bhore 
Ghaut, the latter having little or no compensating advantage 
over the former. 

8. A line by Poonah, reaching Berar by way of Auron- 
gabad and the Ajunta Ghaut, must pass for 80 or 100 miles 
through the dominions of the Nizam. I am far from being 
insensible to the importance of interesting the native princes 
and people of India in railway enterprise; but the territory of 
the Hyderabad Government is oertainly not that to be chosen 
for the first attempt, to say nothing of the inevitable delay of 
gaining the concurrence of a native government, altogether 
without knowledge of railways or their advantages, and imbued 
with long-standing jealousy of British activity or interference 
in any form. In this portion of India, pre-eminent just now 
in disorder, the dissensions at the seat of Government, and the 
feebleness of the central authority, have given more than the 
usual oriental licence to those who happen, for the day, to have 
farmed the power of the Government in the provinces. Dis- 
organization as to all the true objects of a government, and 
vigour only in making the greatest gain of the temporary rent 
of the revenue, or in profiting by power of other kinds, seem to 
be the characteristics of the several local administrations. Con* 
fusion and crime, aggravated by the rotentiou of bands of armed 
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foreigners, by every man who chooses to hire them, are the result; 
nnd oven tho British frontiers havo not always boon respected by 
the bonds of marauders formed in this deplorable state of tilings. 
Civil war, a dispute tried by arms, between the Nizam and one 
of his great feudatories, the Nawaub of Ellichpoor, just now 
(November, 1850), completes this picture of misrule. 

Moreover, the old system, or no system, of transit duties, still 
exists in Hyderabad; and with it the railway system is utterly 
incompatible. Every talookdar and hukdar (and probably one 
would be met with in every 16 or 20 miles) would contend for 
his claims, and has not been unused to fight for them. What 
probability can there be of the successful, or even the peaceable, 
operation, in such a country, of a system which goes to inter- 
fere with the long-standing usages and the apparent profits of 
men who are under little control, and who, with their retainers, 
live by that old system, wluch they could clearly see the new 
one would cut up by the roots? Until transit duties are 
abolished in tho Nizam's country, as they have been for 13 
years in the British territory, and some degree of security and 
order is established, it seems altogether out of the question to 
ask British capital to locate itself there in the form of a railway. 

But it must be remarked that, if the railway pass by Poonah, 
some of tho most important purposes it should subserve would 
depend for their accomplishment on this extension into the 
Nizam's territory. Without it this line would not do what is 
requisite for the cotton trade of Berar, and not so much for any 
such extension of trade with the interior as we have a right to 
expect from tho system. Nor would the mail communication 
with Calcutta bo promoted as it otherwise might be; for when 
once the line had reached Poonah, it would be dependent for 
extension towards Calcutta on its traversing the Nizam's 
country; while on the route through Candeish not a single 
difficulty of tho kind occurs, at least for several hundreds of 
miles, on the way to the junction with the Bengal lines ; and, 
if I am not mistaken, not one interruption of nativo territory 
occurs on that whole r6ute from Bombay to Calcutta. * 
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If Ool. Grant is calculating on the likelihood of an annexa- 
tion of Hyderabad, it is to be remembered that a political 
change requires years for its operation, before a country, for* 
merly misgoverned and disorderly, becomes safe and prosperous: 
a new government cannot all at once ohange the habits and 
provide for the wants of a population accustomed Ao insecurity 
and wrong. Time may, and. I hope will, open a brighter and 
safer future for Hyderabad, under either native or British rule; 
and then, but I apprehend not till then, may wo venturo to in- 
vest important sums in the railway system in the Nizam's terri- 
tory, or to rely on lines located there for great publio effects. 

Impressed with these views, I felt it to be my duty to insert a 
clause in the Instructions to the Engineers of the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, desiring that in their search for 
routes they should, if possible, avoid passing over the frontier. 
Accordingly the lines wliioh are surveyed, while they have great 
advantages of other kinds, lie entirely in British territory, as do 
also those explored for extensions. Yet they interfere, in no re- 
spect, with the lines which may hereafter be shown to be the best 
for the Nizam's territories, which I believe will run down the 
valleys of the Godavery and the Kistna, with cross-lines from 
north to south. Even Col. Grant's line, from Ahmednuggur to 
Boorhanpoor, would in time find ample employment, in an im- 
proved state of things, notwithstanding the previous construction 
of the line proposed through the Gunguthurree and Candeish. 
But it oan hardly be thought that a line which, while it ventures 
into an uneasy foreign territory, omits to provide for some of 
the most important of our own provinces, is that on which 
British enterprise should first exert itself. 

Pressed, no doubt, with the defects and difficulties of tho 
railway line by Poonah, Col. Grant proposes to aocommodnte 
part of the country by means of a tramway by the Thul Ghaut. 
I have already adverted to the obstacles presented by the 
engineering character of the country through which such a line 
would pass, and to the dangerous operation of tho principle 
which separates the trafBo, sending the heavy goods by one 
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route, and the light goods and passengers by another and distant 
one. I now revert to the action itself of such a tramway, if 
constructed. 

The arguments adduced to substantiate the eligibility of this 
plan are based on an estimate, at page 141, of the cost of 
working and maintaining a cart and two bullocks on a common 
road; from whioh it is concluded that their first oost would be 
88 rupees, or say 0/., and that they may bo worked for 800 
days in the year, at a cost for driver, food of cattle, and wear 
and tear, of 172 rupees, or 17/. per annum; and, therefore, that 
if they carried 900 lbs. over 18 miles every day, the prime eost 
of the carriage would be I 9d. per ton per mile. 

Doubting some of these details (as particularly the duration 
of the bullocks, the weight of the load, and the length of the 
journey), but admitting them for the sake of argument, I pro- 
ceed to the obvious remarks, that this estimate omits to consider 
unavoidable variations in the traffic, during whioh part of an 
establishment, adequate to the maximum demand, must be fed, 
although idle; that it provides only for the mere means of 
traction and carriage, without collection and delivery of goods, 
management, or owners' profit ; and that it leaves the road to 
be made and repaired, not by funds drawn from those who use 
it, but by taxes laid on all the people of every quarter of British 
India. With these omissions, I am not surprised that it assigns 
I'Od. per ton per mile as the prime cost of carriage by carts, 
while the rates between Poonah and Panwell ("the only real 
road," according to Col. Grant, page 140) are from 2jtf. to 6d. 
per ton por mile. 

It seems to me that in attempting to make any such esti- 
mate, the fact is overlooked that it is not prime cost, but 
demand, which governs the price — the demand, not merely 
for that description of labour, but for all other kinds to 
which the persons engaged in it can turn their hands and 
means. To show, therefore, the primary expense of cart 
carriage, is going but a part of the way in the investigation. 
An inquiry conducted on this principle should further show 
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what inducement will keep up the requisite amount of 
accommodation, notwithstanding opportunities of employment 
for the component parts of these primitive establishments 
whioh present themselves elsewhere. An inquiry so complicated 
could never end in a convincing result ; hut we have a better 
means of arriving at the conclusion to which, if it could be 
correotly and completely prosecuted, that very inquiry would of 
neoessity conduct us ; for, except during a period of transition 
to new circumstances, the whole sories of causes and conse- 
quences, known and unknown, is summed up in the single fact 
of the market prioe of carriage. Now the Bhore Ghaut road 
— that from Panwell to Poonah — whose effects are under dis- 
cussion, has been opened nearly 20 years; its construction 
occasioned, I believe, a fall of nearly one-half in the price of 
carriage between Bombay and Poonah ; but its period of tran- 
sition is over, and the current rates of carriage upon it, whioh, 
I believe, were given me correctly, now express, and have for 
some years expressed, the price at which men will engage in 
that occupation amongst others which are open to them. Those 
rates are, as I have said, from %%d. to nearly 6d. per ton per 
mile, according to circumstances ; and this, I apprehend, is the 
true matter of comparison with the charges of the railway, and 
not the figure brought out by any estimate of prime cost of 
cart carriage. The present carriers, for anything I know, 
may work their carts as cheaply as is represented by CoL 
Grant's estimate, or even more so; but why do they not 
lower their charges to its result ? The answer to this question 
would show the operation of the principle which I have ex- 
plained. 

I am expressly roferred, page 140, to the alleged perform- 
ances of bullocks in carts on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, where it is said that " a pair of 
bullocks draw a load of 2400 lbs. in a cart, performing 40 
miles in 24 hours, travelling night and day, and each pair of 
bullocks only working twelve miles." But this tract of country 
is- notoriously the most level in India, and the road is the very 
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finest; yet notwithstanding this great alleged effect of cattle 
draft, this very line was seriously thought of by the Govern- 
ment, and many others, in preference to the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, for the first essay of the railway system in Northern 
India. The effect, however, whether great or small, is little to 
the present purpose That many persons are misled by ana- 
logies drawn from distant parts of the great collection of coun- 
tries bounded by the Bramhapootra, the Himalayas, the Indus, 
and the sea, which we call India, I have had frequent occasion 
to observe ; and yet not more reasonable would it be to adduce 
the price of carriage in Holland or Poland against the prospects 
of a railway in Switzerland or Spain, than to refer me to the 
performance of a pair of bullocks at Allahabad, as against a 
railway over the ghauts— so different are all the circumstances 
of the two cases. Besides, Col. Grant's reference supposes 
roads of the first quality to be made all over India ; and yet 
(very properly, but not quite consistently,) he urges the con- 
struction of railways, which, according to his argument, cannot 
compete with them. 

It seems, however, to bo supposed by Col. Grant, page 141, 
that bullock carts would have an advantage in cheapness, " if 
conducted by a company." Here again, I apprehend, is a 
serious though not uncommon mistake. Every remove from 
the unity of plan and energy of execution which distinguish 
private management entails a loss ; and in this respect the 
proceedings of a publio joint-stock company hold a middle 
place botween private management, and that most wasteful of 
all agencies, when npplied to commercial business — a govern- 
ment. Exporionco shows that private enterprise invariably 
beats public companies, except in the prosecution of objects 
whioh from their extent or nature are beyond the means of 
individuals or of private partnerships. It would not be diffi- 
cult to specify the causes of this universal consequence; but 
as Col. Grant gives this subject only the importance of a pass^ 
ing suggestion, I shall be content with expressing a conviction 
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that be would be muob disappointed in any attempt to improve 
or cheapen cart traffic, by putting it into the hands of a 
company. 

The next suggestion to be considered is (page 142), that if 
the common road, on the use of wkioh the foregoing estimate 
was based, were converted into a tramway, the oost of transit 
would be so reduced as that no railway could compete with it. 
Here the resistance on a common road is taken at 60 lbs. per 
ton, and that on a tramway at 0 lbs. per ton, or one-seventh of 
the former. Assuming, then, the very doubtful proposition that 
the costs follow the proportion of the resistance, our author 
concludes that . the oost of carriage on a tramway will be but 
oner seventh of that on a oommon road, or that it will be one- 
seventh of the cost exhibited by his former estimate of VOd. 
per ton per mile, or 0'272<f. I may remark that experience 
does not seem to warrant a belief in this very great disparity 
between the drafts on the two kinds of road. The Commercial 
Road in London, besides being a wide macadamized road, has 
a line of this kind, in fair condition : a stretch of more than 
half a mile of it is visible at once, and I not unfrequently see 
it It is very common to observe carriages of all kinds, going 
at all speeds, and not one of them on the tramway. Although 
the very heavily-laden carriages from the docks commonly 
avail themselves of it, there would be little error in predicting 
that, at any given moment, more carriages would be found off 
the tramway than on it. So great a difference as that between 
66 lbs. and 9 lbs. a ton for draft, seems therefore not to be 
attributable to a tramway, although doubtless some advantage 
is derived from the use of that kind of road. 

More than one serious orror, howovor, lurks in tho argument. 
The draft of 65 lbs. per ton is due not exclusively to the nature 
of the road, but in part also to the coarseness of the axles and 
the inaccuracy of the wheels of common carriages ; while the 
other, of 9 lbs. per ton, is that not merely of a better road, but 
of wheels and axles made with the correctness of mill work. 
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Tho latter, in fact, is very nearly the resistance of railway car- 
riages', and to justify its adoption in the case of a tramroad, 
the carriages employed must be of a vastly improved descrip- 
tion, — must in fact be equal, in mechanical excellence and cost, 
to railway carriages ; and even then, according to all analogy, 
tho rcsistanco would be much more than 0 lbs. per ton, and, of 
course, according to the argument of Col. Grant, tho cost 
much moro thau 0'272rf. per ton per mile. 

For the sake, however, of pursuing a still more important 
consideration, I will assume that 0'272rf. per ton per mile may 
be the cost of draught on a tramway in India; but then, like 
the draughts from which it is argumentatively deduced, it is 
tho cost on a level tramway ; and to this cost we have to add 
that of ascending all the successive eminences of the road, and 
even of maintaining a team capable of ascending the most 
severe of them. Col. Grunt says, page 142, that a tramway 
would cost 2000/. per mile ; but it does not appear to what 
gradients the road is to be cut down for this money, nor 
whether, as is moro probable, that would not be the cost of a 
tramroad with such inclinations as the country, slightly cor- 
rected, might happen to afford. But if the road is supposed 
to be so good as to admit of the application of the argument, 
then far the greater part of the expense of making a railway 
must have been laid out on it ; if, on the contrary, it be not so 
good, but bo a mere surface line, then the comparison does not 
hold, and many limes the computed cost would be tho real oost 
of draught upon it. 

To givo figures:— I havo boforo mo an abstract of tho 

• The friction of rail raj carriages wems, by concurrence of many experiment!, to 
be fixed at about 6 lbs. per ton. Tambour on Loeomotire Engine*, p. 161. Ma- 
nagement of Loeomotire Engines, in Weale'a new edition of Tredgold, pp. 44, 40, 
tee. ; but these are resistances on lerd lines, practically without curves, and with 
everything in good order. No doubt the wagon resistance, of common daily prac- 
tice on railways, independent of the resistance of the air nt high Telocities, reaches 
nearly to 9 lbs. per ton. 

U 
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acoounta of the North Staffordshire Railway, no unfair case ; 
the costs per double mile on this line were as follows :— 



Rails, chain, and torn-table* £3,474 

Other worka of the lino 13,058 

Station! 1,985 

Total co»t of the line proper .... £19,417' 



Here the works necessary to obtain continuity and levels 
were four times as great as those of the special and distin- 
guishing superstructure of the railway; and costs in some Btich 
proportion must be incurred before the case is mado to admit the 
application of Col. Grant's estimate of cost of draught. 

But if such costs be not incurred, and the lino bo left with 
such levels as the surface of the country may supply, then we 
may fairly suppose the following case, which indeed is likely to 
fall far short of the severities of any routo across tho Northern 
Conoan. Let tho worst ascent on tho road bo one in 10: — 
then the draught, instead of being only 0 lbs. per ton, will be 
~lba. udditional, or in all 140 lbs., and the cost of draught, 
by the principle Col. Grant adopts, will be not 0*272<*\, or a 
little more than one farthing per ton per mile, but 4.J</., or 
sixteen times that amount. That is— having provided power 
only for a dead level, you come to a hill which you have not 
cut down, and it takes sixteen or eighteen times as much power 

1 The following items complete the abstract of cost of this line : one instance of 
the kind may suffice to nfTor.1 a general idea of the relative sums expended on the 
different objects involved in the establishment of the English railway system : — 

l'cr mile. 

Expenses up to the incorporation of the company . . £1,172 
Mnnagcment and direction during construction . . . 671 

Legal and Purluuncutary expenses during do 170 

Land and compensation 4,681 

Electric telegraph 129 

Working stock, tools and appliances 2,237 

Incidental and Miscellaneous 32 



Total (with the items given in the text) . . . £28,609 
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to pull your carringo up tho lull as it did to draw it on tlio 
level ; mid ns such hills occur mnny times on your road, you 
must take your cattle with you all tho way, (as indeed you ' 
must prohably have done had there been but one such hill,) 
nnd your expenses are sixteon times as much as you had 
reckoned on ; you had then better have been content with a 
common road, of which tho cost would have bcon much less, 
and the draught, all things considered, not much more 1 . 

If, to avoid this enormous constant cost in draught, you cut 
down your hills, then you had better make a railway of your 
road at once; for no entire iron superstructure, rails, chairs, 
sleepers, and all, may be sent from England, at present prices 
of iron, for not much more than 2000/. per single mile, and 
then you have not merely a cattle line, but a structure capable 
of all kinds of work, from tho heaviest weights to the highest 
speeds. The truth on theso matters is very much obscured by 
tho common, but erroneous, supposition that the great costs of 
a railway lie in its distinctive upper works, or actual road : 
contrariwise they usually lio in tho works for gaining continuity 
nnd levels. 

To apply theso considerations to the case before us. The ques- 
tion in respect to tho Thul Ghaut lino is now seen to bo this : 
can a lino be found iu that direction so lovel ns to admit the 
application of Col. Grnnt s computation of 0272a'. per ton per 
mile for draught; or ono at all approacliing to it? If not, his 
argument utterly fails ; if a lino be not found, but made, as 
good, very little moro would make it a railway. * 

A still further view of tho case requires discussion : if a 
railway, or a line as good as a railway, were already made, with 

' I doubt much whether another serious objection doc* not lie against the tramway 
in n road consisting of long ascent* nnd descent*. Uniform prcssnre on the same 
limbs nnd muscles, for a considerable length of time, is much more deatroctWe to the 
animal system than a greater •trniti, which is varied in direction nnd amount, and in 
iU application to different parts of the body. This it one of those questions which 
naked mechanical science, unenmbined with ether considerations, will not determine. 
I apprehend, howerer, that from this cause a tramway up the ghauts is not one of 
the tAfest j^ro jw sj, 

U 2 
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carriages of corresponding quality, then it will be seen, just now, 
that on such a line, even in India, steam draught is cheaper than 
cattle draught, although all the fuel were carried from England. 
Col. Grant's estimate of 0'272cf. per ton per mile, if admitted at 
all, is really that of the cost of cattle draught on a railway which 
is everywhere perfectly level : but it is a railway of very unusual 
excellence which has not on it a gradient of more than 1 in 
240, at which rate the cost of draught would be just doubled, 
the additional power required for the ascent being 0 lbs. por 
ton, or exactly equal to that assumed as required for the 
resistance from other causes; adopting that as a supposed 
maximum gradient, the cost of draught would bo twice 0272</., 
or 0'544d. per ton per mile. For the purposes of compara- 
tive argument I will take this rate as admitted, liublo though 
it be to serious objection. This cost iueludos the expense of 

1 . Draught pro por ; 

2. Repairs of Carriages ; 

8. Renewals of Stoek: — and nothing more, whether of 
management, collection, and delivery of goods, or any other 
charges. 

I will now collect the same particulars in respect of steam 
draught, including the effect of ordinary gradients. 

1. Draught proper. — For this I take the account of the 
Midland Counties Railway for the latter half of 1813; although 
by so doing my argument loses the advantage of some im- 
provements made since that date. These accounts, however, 
aro in greater dotail than any other I possess ; they refer to a 
period previous to the lote breaking in of the tido of specula- 
tion, and thoir gross results aro sufficiently near to later in- 
stances on other lines to show that their particulars may be 
relied on. Tho expenses, too, at that time seem to have been in a 
courso of reduction, and consequently these are not the lowest; 
they are those of working goods engines; they do not ma- 
terially differ from those of passonger engines ; and they are the 
most appropriate to our purpose. For conciseness I givo thorn 
in the form of costs per train per mile, by a simple reduction 
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from tho accounts themselves. In the second column are the 
costs which arc probably the highest that can occur in India. 



Ccwt of working Loco- 
motive <irx>d» r.ncmpi, 

in^rwne* per train per 



For India multiply by 2*6 


English. 
11121 


Indian. 
2-7802 


Fuel — 624 of coke, at lot. i\a. per ton, 1o 285 of cr>al, at 
For India take all fuel as coke delivered at Bombay, \ 
Add for watte and deterioration by the royage, t 


84949 


14-7924 


For India the tame. 


0-2288 

• 


0-2208 


Unse pipes, fire-tools, he, supplied to each engine .... 
For India multiply by 2. 


00465 




00930 


For India multiply by 3 




6 4797 


General charges, aa superintendent! salary, out door foreman's 
wages, cokers, cleaners, fuel for spare engines and getting op 

For India multiply by 2. 


2 3202 


4-6404 




9 3599 


29 0120 



In the same accounts the like costs of passenger trains are 
shown to amount to 0'62rf. per train per mile. 

The trustworthiness of this statement for the present purpose 
is confirmed, as well by other documents of recent date, as by 
tho contraot entered into in June, 1840, between the North 
Staffordshire Railway Company and Mr. Wright Under this 
contract that gentleman works all the trains of the company, 
finding servants, fuel, materials, and everything necessary, and 
keeps in repair all their engines and carriages, receiving lOrf. 
per milo for each passcngor, and lid. por mile for each goods 
train : out of this he pays rent for tho buildings and apparatus 
of the Company which he uses, takes on himself thoir contracts 
for water, and submits to a stoppage for deterioration of slock 
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acoording to the distance run. After those deductions, his net 
cost ennnot be greater than that given in tho foregoing tnblo ; 
and I believe ho has no wish to give up the contract. 

I take, then, the English figures in tho table us sufficiently 
proved ; and it eeems to me that tho ratio in which I have in- 
creased each of them for India, is not likely to be exceeded. I 
am not aware of a safer method of deducing the probable oost 
under this head in India, and I therefore take the " draught 
proper" at 29012</. per train per mile, effect of gradients in- 
cluded. 

2. Repairs of Carriages.— Col. Grant omits ull current re- 
pairs of carriages, except tho renewal of wheel-tires. For ibis 
item, in steam draught I have not better details than are pub- 
lished ; but a variety of statements show that tho repair of car- 
riages is always less thnn thnt of the engines simultaneously 
used with them ; in some coses not much more thnn half. I am 
willing, however, to take it at the same nmonnt, or for India, 
as in the foregoing table, G'4707</. per train per mile. 

3. Renewals of Stock. — The clearest authority on this 
debated point is that of Mr. Wright's contract, just adverted to. 
The depreciation is there valued thus:— 

1'i-ncvpi-r train 

For onch locomotive H</. 

Fur ench ftrst-clnia enrringo .... \ 
„ iccond-ctaM „ . . . . J 
„ third-«laM „ • • • • ti 

For each carriage of ony other kind . 

Now if we take a train as carrying 100 tons of net or paying 
weight, (Mr. Wright's contract refers to 125 tons,) distributed 
on 33 goods carriages, the sum for depreciation, according to 
the abovo terms, would be 1 \d+ (83 x ^d.) = i 2bd. per train 
per mile. I am willing, however, to obviate all possible ob- 
jection from the climate and circumstances of India, by adopting 
the following extreme supposition : — Let a train consist of one 
locomotive, valuo 2000/., and of 33 goods trucks, la, valuo 
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31*00/., and add 2700/. for accessory articles niul spare stock ; 
lot this stock travel J 00 miles a day, fur 150 days per annum, 
and last 10 years; then the depreciation amounts to 12'8rf. per 
train, per mile, omitting the reduction which might be effected 
by interest on the early sums sot opart to meet it. 

I tako 1 00 tons as the average load of goods trains ; a 
weight which English practice more than justifies, and which 
could probably always he secured in India, by a due arrange- 
ment of the trains, and other matters. 

The comparison then stands as follows: — 

BoLbooK-nnAunHT on n railway, or on n road, and with ca fringe* as") 
pood, according to Col. (irnnt's estimate, adding, ns requisite, for > 0 - 644 



overcoming gradients not worse than 1 in 240 

Pence per 

Stium DRAnonr, m deduced from actual English costs, vii., 

Draft proper, ns above 29-01 2 

Repairs of carriages, roy 6*4 SO 

Depreciation or renewal fund, say 12-800 

48292 

Or, (the train carrying 100 tone) 0.488 

Difference in favour of steam-draught, about 12 percent. .... "001 



It can hardly be alleged that in these parallel estimates 
any unfounded advantages in the argument have been given to 
steam draught: my purpose, at least, has been to place the 
result of the comparison beyond reasonable doubt. 

Nor has any account been taken of the probable saving to bo 
effected by using wood for fuel, which would, perhaps, at first 
amount to Id. per train, per milo. If theso things be so, — if, 
on the samo roads, necessarily railroads, or as good as rail- 
roads, in cither case, steam draught at 150 or 200 miles a day, 
is as cheap as bullock draught at 40, no question, 1 imagine, 
need bo asked as to the system to be preferred. 

It may bo necessary to add that this comparison affects only 
the cost of carriage on the line; the incidental charges of 
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management, collection and delivery of goods, repair of roads, 
&o., may be taken as the same on both sides '. 

1 This conclusion directly affects ft question which hns been ranch discussed, Tis., 
whether roads should not precede mil way ■ in India) If, however, draught 

on rail way prq/U on the invaUd capital included, ha cheaper than that on common 
rend*, it cannot admit of a doubt that railway* ought to be made at once. But 
whether •team-draught is or is not cheaper, when that requisite profit ii included, de- 
pend* on the amount of good* which the road carries. A road of email traffic would 
have to take the profit on the fixed capital out of a unall number of ton* — the mora 
from each ; a road of large traffic would take it from a larger number of tons— the 

If a railway cost 10,000/. per mile, if its cost of draught and management were 
0 9d. per ton per mile, and its charge were 2\d. per ton per mile, a goods traffic 
only, of 130,000 tons per annum, would give a profit of 10 per cent. Half that 
traffic would giro Use than half the profit, and double that traffic would give mors 
than double that profit, for obvious reasons. 

Let us now take the cote of a common rood, which, from Major Peat's reports, 
could probably be made for 1000/. per mile, metalled and bridged throughout; and let 
as add 800/. per mile fur thecnrU and bullocks requisite fur a traffic of 130,000 tons 
per annum, and 600/. per mile for all other costs : we shnll find that, taking Col. 
Grant's estimate of prime cost of draught only, viz., \Dd. per ton per mile, and 
adding but 0-354. for all other expenses, repairs of road, management, collection and 
delivery of goods included, the same charge of 2\d. per ton per mile, would afford 
but the same profit on the smaller original capital of the commou road as it gave on 
the larger capital of the railway. This is owing to the current cost of working in 
one case equalling the profit on the capital in tho other. 

But the case of a line of small traffic would be very different; for the ami tig on 
the working of it would not pay the interval on the cost of construction ; and there 
a common road is to be chosen. 

These very obvious principles, applied to the known or probable faets of any 
case, easily show when a common road and when a railway is to be preferred; 
and they seem to prove clearly that the first thing to be done in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is to make trunk lines of roilway, for the cheap working of the large tonnage 
which will come on them; and the next is to make branch common roods in con- 
nection with them. No figures I have yet met with lead to any other conclusion. 

This additional effect attends the choice between common roads and railways in the 
case of large tonnage. According to all testimony, a charge of 2JiZ. per ton per mile 
is the lowest, or below the lowest, at which the working of a common road and carts 
could be continued : but it is not so with n railway : a large reduction of that clutrge 
would be practicable, and in time would certainly take place, in tho case of a 
railway, but would probably never be effected so long as common roads only were 
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Hcverling to a macadamized rood, by the Thul Ghaut for 
tlio north-eastern traffic, including that of Candeish and Berar, 
instead of tho tramroad, whoso merits have just been discussed, 
it is sufBcient to remark, that Col. Grant's own estimate of the 
prime cost of carriage on such a road, viz., TOrf. per ton per 
mile, is quite enough to show the insufficiency of any such plan. 
This estimated cost leaves collection of goods, management, 
profit, and some repairs, still to be added, by which it would be 
raised nearly, if not quite, to the present averago rate of car- 
riage; and besides this, there is left, on the whole people of British 
India, through their government, the cost of making and keep- 
ing up the road. On the other hand, as I have already shown 
tho costs of all kinds connected with a railway, including repairs 
of the road, are estimated at not more than 0'94rf., or say Id. 
per ton per milo— about half the cost for draught only by bul- 
locks on a common rond. 

If, then, I have not greatly mistaken the force of the facta and 
probabilities which have been adduced, it is scarcely possible to 
avoid tho following conclusions :— 1st. That it is improbable 
that ovon a roally good common road will bo found aoross the 
Northern Coucan to the Thul Ghaut. 2nd. That if such a 
road be found, and used merely as a common road, it will not 
bo a sufficient advance on tho present state of things, or serve 
as an adequate basis for a general improvement of the cotton 
trade or of the country, 3rd. That if such a road be converted 
into a tramway, with suitable gradients, it had better be mode 
a railway at once ; and, 4th. That on a railway, or any road as 
good as a railway, steam draught in India would be at least 
as cheap as bullock draught, and probably much cheaper. 

Considered as a means of supplying the defects of the inter- 
rupted railway line for light goods by Foonah, a common road 
by the Thul Ghaut would be insufficient, as has appeared from 
an examination of tho very data given for its support; while 
tho proposing of such a subsidiary lino is an ample acknow- 
ledgment of tho inadequacy of the principal railway line. 

1 Page 191 ; tee alto Appendix 0. 
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I proceed now to defend the Malsej lino against some state- 
ments made in reaped of it. The first of thoso to be noticed 
is (page 87), that " on the Malsej line, for the first 350 milos, 
the Bheels of the jungles, or the wild boasts of tho forests, 
would be nearly the sole representatives of animal lifo with 
whom such communications (those by the electrio telograph) 
could be made." Although this statement is made incidentally 
with respect to the use of the electrio telegraph, I presume it 
is equally to be understood as a dosoription of the country 
traversed by the Malsej line; and the more so as, at page 84, it 
is said, that " no line oould havo been selected of so little 
general usefulness as this Malsej Ghaut line." I purpose im- 
mediately to show how utterly mistakon is this statement; but 
I wish first to remark, that since by far the greater part of the 
traffic would come from beyond tho extremities of any length 
of the line yot surveyed, the condition of tho eountry actually 
traversed so far, is of minor importance to tho commercial 
success of the undertaking; that in fact it would ho almost as 
little against this line to say that it traverses a thinly-peopled 
country, as it would be against Cunard's steamers to say, that 
they passed no house between Liverpool and New Brunswick. 
The gain by the intermediate country was made little or no 
account of: if that country should add to tho traffic, well; if 
not, thcro would bo vory little failure of that which actually 
was reckoned on. 

If, indeed, we had choice of lines for reaching tho further 
country, which must, after all, supply the greatest part of the 
traffic, wo might well take that which would also derivo the 
greatest advantages from the intermediate country traversed. 
Here, however, for physical reasons, wo havo litllo choice; und 
what, after Col. Grant's account of the matter, may appear 
remarkable, the line by the Malsej, chosen for its general utility, 
traverses moreover the most fertile, open, and populated districts 
of this part of the Bombay presidency. Tho following quota- 
tions will bear out my assertion; they are from tho letters of the 
several collectors of districts, written in 1887, on oeeasion of 
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the proposal for a common road from Tannah by the Molsej 
(ilmut, to which I have already referred, — from tho collectors 
of tho same districts, in 1817, in relation to this railway,— and 
from the officers before-mentioned, ns having described the 
country to mo, in reference to its engineering features. 

From Bombay to Tannah, and thence to Callian, I presume 
the lino admits, in this respect, of no question. A city of 
400,000 inhabitants, and two towns of 20,000 and 40,000 
respectively, do not permit it to be said of a line 35 miles 
long, that it is placed in a desert. 

Mr. Gibeme, collector of Tannah, said, in a letter of 16th 
October, 1837, " the proposed line of road intersects the col- 
lectorato at its groatest breadth, and is carried through some of 
the best districts in Callian and Moorbar." This description 
carries tho line thrco-lburths across the Concan. He proceeds, 
— " It continues through Khcdool and Wyshakree, the most 
remote and backward in the scale of improvement and civiliza- 
tion ; the inhabitants of the latter, together with those of the 
neighbouring districts, have hitherto boen doomed to a sta- 
tionary mode of existence, from wnut of an easy communica- 
tion with tho more distant and nourishing markets." After 
testifying to the intelligence of tho people, and their willingness 
to improve, and describing their depressed condition for want 
of roads, lie says, " These districts would soon feel the advan- 
tages of a road through them ; and with a little employment of 
capital, I am much mistaken if some of the most valuable 
products may not be cultivated there ; but a road is the first 
desideratum, and when once that is formed, improvements of 
all descriptions will follow." 

Uuder dato of 26th September, 1837, Capt. Foster— then 
Superintendent of the Department of Roads and Tanks, and the 
immediate official superior of Lieut Suart, who surveyed the 
lino of common road just mentioned, which runs vory near the 
lino of the railway — statos that one of the objects of a search 
for a line there was, the " oponing some cart road through the 
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rich talookas of the Northern Concan and the Poonah ool- 
lec to rates." 

The late Mr. Langford, writing to me in 1846, says of the 
railway line proposed through the Concan, " All these evils " 
(viz. a broken country, thick and general jungle, and, at certain 
seasons, a dangerously unhealthy road) " you escape by the 
Malsej route, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous 
country between Callian and the bottom of the ghaut." 

These testimonies take us to the top of the ghaut; and it is 
only necessary to add that the Chone jungles, crossed in 
Moorbar, while not extensive enough to affect the general 
character of the line, will probably supply traffio to the railway 
in firewood and charcoal; and that the wooded districts of the 
ghauts themselves, of a few miles in breadth, are even now the 
source of supply for timber to the towns of tho Dcccan, for a 
great distance eastward, although the cost of carriage is enor- 
mous, and the waste in reducing tho dimensions of tho timber, 
to suit the means of carrying it up the ghaut, is still greater. 

Of the country above the ghaut, Oapt. Foster says, " The 
produce of some, and indeed of all the most fertile districts," 
instancing Jooneer, Ootoor, and others close to the line, " can 
meet with no outlet to the coast save by tbe most wretched 
tracts, communicating with these distant points." Dr. Gibson 
says, " No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can suc- 
ceed in distorting the very patent features of this, the Murr 
valley. The country from Murr to Alleh is throughout open 
and healthy." In my notes of Capt. (now Mujor) Liddels 
verbal description of this valley, 1 find it said to be " per- 
fectly level and very rich." From the head of the ghaut to 
Dingora, nine miles, tho valley, which is from throe to four 
miles wide, is much cultivated; at that place it expauds to an 
uninterrupted width of nearly ten miles, and the plains wliich 
here commence, and which offer small obstruction to the view 
for miles together, accompany the Kokree, tho Goor, and the 
Boema, with little intermission, to Sholupoor. This first district 
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of them, extending to a distance of 25 miles, contains Jooneer, 
ontitled a city, six milos from the railway, with the market 
towns of Murr, Ootoor, Peepulwundce, Narayungaon, Munchur, 
Alleh, and Bcyla, each, except the first, having several thousand 
inhabitants. Paper is manufactured at Jooneer and Ootoor; 
cloths aro dyed to a considerable extent at Narayungaon; 
Peopulwundee is a well -frequented corn market; Alleh produces 
excellent fruits of various kiuds, which are sent to Poonah, 
and sometimes even to Bombay; and Beyla is celebrated for its 
growth of betel leaves, so much used in the courtesies of Hindoo 
society. Great part of the land is cultivated, and often with 
considerable care. The products are wheat, chenna or gram, 
jowaree, bajree, pepper, castor oil, senna, various oil plants, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, &c, &o. In this district are tho Govern- 
ment Botanical Garden at Hewra and its outlier at Jooneer, 
both under the care of Dr. Gibson ; and here are located the 
mulberry plantations and silk-worm houses, formerly superin- 
tended for Government by the late M. Mutti. At Jooneer is a 
manufactory of sugar and rum, belonging to Mr. Dickenson ; 
and tho ooarao sugar of tho country is made to a considerable 
extent in all the neighbourhood. Tho villages are numerous, 
although somotimcs small, and the average population cannot 
bo less than 100 to the square mile. Many of the coolies, em- 
ployed in Bombay, are from this quarter; they migrate annually 
to earn, in the fair season, the higher wages of Bombay, and 
return to cultivate their fields on the approach of the rains; 
from a small district of 35 villages, no less than 700 of these 
labourers annually resort to Bombay, besides many others. 

Turning now to the north at Alleh, the line, for 24 miles, 
traverses a country heavily covered with mountain ranges ; but 
even here cultivation appears in the valleys, and lands duly pro- 
tected and inclosed bear apparently well-earned crops. The 
villages, indeed, are not numerous, nor the population large; 
but the country is neither deserted nor neglected. 

The line then enters what is called by Mr. Langford, " the 
fine level of the Sungumnair district." Sungumnair itself 
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is a town of more than 7000 inhabitants, within seven miles 
of the line. 

The open and level expanse of the Gunguthurree, nearly 40 
miles wide, is now crossed: it is remarkable for its enduring 
fertility, and for the faeility of its cultivation. Here, it is said, 
"a man may plough the ground, and his grandson continue to 
sow it." Yewhih, known for its manufactures of silk, is passed 
by the line. Various towns of importance, besides numerous 
villages, are scattered in this well-known region, of which many 
will feel the immediate convenience of the railway, and nearly 
all will be advantageously affected by it. 

The then acting oolleotor of Condeish, Mr. H. Young, on 
the 11th of February, 1847, writes respecting the railway as 
follows: — After describing its proposed course correctly, except 
in one immaterial point, he says, " This course will be through 
some of the most fertile districts of this provinco, more espe- 
cially through those best adapted for cotton cultivation. Had 
the line of the railway reference solely to the conveniences und 
exigencies of Condeish itself, I do not know that its position 
could have been better selected. If there be a district in India 
which is calculated more than another to benefit by the con- 
templated improved means of communication with the coast, I 
should say that it is that part of this province through which 
the proposed line runs. Reaching the rich plains of the Tnptee, 
by the valley of the Girua, and passing through the prosperous 
and fertile talook of Sowda, it cannot fail to act as a powerful 
stimulus to the remarkable productive powers of the soil it 
traverses." "Mr. Crawford has already noticed the advan- 
tageous position of tho proposed railway, as intercepting the 
produco of tho Nizum's country on its way to Uonibuy. It is 
no less advantageous as crossing, at a distance of about 250 
miles from the coast, at 13 or en ur and Nussccrahnd, tho route 
takeu by the cotton and other products of Berar, while the 
whole trade of Malwa, and all central India, with the western 
coast, fall, ut a still more distant point, upon the contemplated 
line of operations." 
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Finally : — at the other or southern extremity of the system, 
ns so fur investigated, Mr. Coles, the eolleetor of Sholapoor, 
writes of tho proposed railway, under date of 10th of February, 
1847, as follows: — " Tho present traffic of the district is much 
increased of lato; a good deal of cloth is manufactured in the 
southern districts and at Sholapoor, and forwarded to various 
parts of tho Dcccan; great quantities of cotton are yearly sent 
through llarsco to Bombay, for our own and his Highness tho 
Nizam's districts, which, in its transit, is exposed to much 
injury, as the bales are packed in the loosest manner, and from 
the difficulty of conveyance it is greatly delayed. Much of lost 
year's cotton is even now daily passing my encampment Oil 
and ghee, as well as cattle and grain, especially gram, which is 
grown abundantly above the Bala Ghaut, near Wyrog, are also 
exported. Tho country is dependent on the coast for its supply 
of salt, spices, metals, and English cotton goods, tho import of 
which would be greatly increased." 

" The improvement it would bo likely to afford to the 
agriculture of the northern districts" (of the collectorate of 
Sholapoor) " would bo very great. At proscnt the introduction 
of carts, although no doubt of much benoftt to the traffio of 
tho country, often draws away tho cattlo of the cultivator from 
their legitimate use, at tho very time of the year when they 
should be preparing tho land for tho coming season. Short 
trips between tho railway and the adjoining market towns would 
employ theso cattle when idle, without wearing them out, as 
thoy must now do, by long journeys to Panwell and other 
places, from which they return littlo fitted for tho agricultural 
labour required of them. 

" As the proposed linos of railway would run through the 
heart of tho northern districts, it is hardly necessary to point 
out the immense advantage it would be, in a public point of 
view, both from the rapidity with which intelligence could be 
forwarded to the country adjoining the rail, and from thence to 
other parts of the country, as well as acting as a barrier 
against the incursions of marauders from the Nizam's country, 
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who have at present the character of being concerned in most 
of the depredations committed in these parts." 

These statements, derived for the most-part from the highest 
official authority connected with each district, will probably be 
held to justify my surprise at the assertions of Col. Grant 
whioh I have already quoted. I will only add to them the 
remark that a good map of the physical geography of tho 
Bombay presidency would show at once that the line by the 
Malsej Ghaut traverses the broadest, and, thorofore, the most 
productive valleys ; and however little the configuration of tho 
country, with the derivation of the various matters of traffic, 
may have permitted the railway, for the present, to approach 
military stations, originally located with no view to such con- 
siderations, it will bo found that the industrial interests of the 
country were as carefully provided for as perhaps they could 
be, by the confessedly incomplete facilities of a first lino. 

It is urged, page 83, that the lines ought to bo devised so as 
not only to be available for the transit of cotton and other 
native produce, but to do more, — to be of use and application 
to the community in general, ' as well as to the merchant. I 
have not quoted the words fully, although in sense correctly, 
being here concerned only with the principle they involve, and 
not with the instance to which they are applied. Now it must 
be evident that, as merchants and dealers of all classes are only 
agents between producers and consumers, whatever line of 
traffic most serves the merchants in general of a country, most 
servos the people whoso transactions they manage, and whose 
means of mutual advautago they bring together. Circum- 
stanced as India is, and doubtful as we yet are of the amount 
and character of the future passonger traffic, tho safest conclu- 
sion is, that that line which will curry the greatest quantity of 
goods, is that which will most benefit both the proprietors of 
the railway and the people of India. Col. Grant says, 
page 87, " On the other" (the Malsej) " line, nothing but tho 
cotton, grain, salt, and such heavy articles could bo required.' 
I do not admit the truth of this ; but even if it were so, the 
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three articles mentioned by naino, as in tlio opinion of Col. 
Gront likely to go by tbe Malsej, constitute 150,000 tons out 
of tlio 1 80,000 tons per nnnum of tbe cstinintcd traffic of tbat 
lino"; and out of tlio remaining 30,000 tons, probably not 
3000 are for the use of Europeans, or of military stations*. 

Perhaps I ought not entirely to pass over some inconsisten- 
cies in tlio arguments and purposes which many have urged, 
and which are more distinctly than by other persous set beforo 
the public by Col. Grant. Ho objects, erroneously, to tho 
railway by tho Malsej Ghaut that it will supersede tho road by 
the Thiil Ghaut 40 miles ofT, while he proposes a line at tho 
Bhoro Ghaut, which, if good at all, must supersede the excel- 
lent road that runs closo by it. Ho urges that tho line from 
Inora Hundcr will open a new country, — that is, for somo 30 
miles, — in tho valley of the Apia, while ho fails to observe that 

Ton*. 

1 Viz., Cotton, per nnnntn . . 18,000 
drain, „ . . 65,000 

Suit, „ . . 80,000 

163,000 

(See Report, Maps Mid Yn\#n of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page* 36 and 47.) 

' All the articles exported from Bombay to the Concan, and through it to the 
interior, which can be supposed to be intended, in whole or in part, for Kuropenn 
use, are as follows, on the average of six years :— 

Ton*. Tont 



Sugar candy 167 

Bpices 118 

Tea 26 

Tobacco 20 

Wines 1G8 

Woollens 67 



Total 3182 



Almonds 86 

Beer 645 

China and earthenware . . 134 

Hardware 8 

Leather and saddlery . . . 1 24 
Medicines and drugs . . . 813 

Piece goods 691 

8pirits 166 

(See Report, Maps and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 32, Ac.) 

To these must be added Government stores, not returned by the Custom House. 

Tbe number of troops pnssing between Poonah and Bombay, both ways, during 
three years of war and three of peace, was on an average, if I remember it aright, 
about 8000 per annum. 

X 
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the Mnlsej line, throughout its entire length from Callian, for 
several hundreds of miles, opeus beautiful and fertile countries, 
in which no main roads exist. He exclaims against the mono- 
poly of a railway by the Malsej Ghaut, and yet proposes that 
the railway company should possess themselves of the Thul 
Ghaut tramway, in order " to secure to themselves the whole of 
tho traffic" from the interior to Bombay. "Justice to the 
deserving tribe of brinja^ries ,, is said to require that the Thul 
Ghaut roud should bo kopt in full employ, ond yet tho railway 
company is to be encouraged by huviug ull the Thul Ghaut 
trade, and a railway is to be carried across the Nizam's domi- 
nions, through the heart of the country which gives the brin- 
jarries their chief occupation. A very singular theory is 
broached, of uu ascent up a mountain of 030 foot high, which 
shall be so good as to make the roitd no worse thau a plain to 
the cattle which travel on it, without remembering that if this 
be so, then, a fortiori, tho ascent of tho ghauts, instead of 
being a break in the line, ought to be no difficulty at all to 
locomotive engines. How far a careful application of general 
principles might have prevented the occurrence of these con- 
flicting views, it is not for me to conjecture ; but it is manifest 
that plans dependent on them need much further investiga- 
tion. 

It is necessary now to enter on a defence of the esti- 
mates of traffio made by me for the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, for Col. Grant says, at page 50, that I 
have estimated for too large a quantity of grain ; and at page 
08, that I have taken too much for salt; then doubling, 
at page 07, whether so great a part of the traffic reaches the 
table land as I have represented, he sets down 100,000 in- 
stead of 180,000 tons per annum as the probable traffic of the 
line at the passing of the ghauts. A very short answer might 
be given to these allegations; but since the amount of the 
traffic, and the returns to be expected from it, lead to practical 
questions beyond any adverted to in the arguments used agaiust 
me, I willingly go further into the subject. A history of the 
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investigation into these subjects will, perhaps, put the facts in 
the fairest way. 

Indian statistics, except of the most general kind, are not 
popular in England, and therefore not easy to be obtained. 
Hence- in 1842 aud 1843, I found great difficulty in obtaining 
any insight into the nature and extent of the commerce of 
Bombay. The favour, however, of Mr. Stikeman, Secretary of 
tho India and China Association of London, at length placed 
in my hands the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bombay, and the facts given in those documents, together with 
those quoted by Mr. G. Thompson (now M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets), in his Lectures on India, and by Major-General 
Briggs, in his pamphlet on the Cotton Trade, supplied the basis 
of tho first incomplete representations on the subject which I 
ventured to make. 

In Bombay itself, after much inquiry, I found no belter 
authority existed, or could be desired, on the subjects to which 
they relate, than the above-mentioned Reports, issued, as they 
are, on the joint authority of the Government and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I was unwilling, however, to rely chiefly on those papers, lest 
confidence in the investigation and its results should be impaired 
in England, by a supposition that I was content with the first 
evidence I could got, which gave a favourable view of an under- 
taking which it was so much to my own interest should be set 
afloat 1 hoped, thcrcforo, that in the interior, I should meet with 
other sources of authentic information. The instructions given me 
in London assumod, as is commonly bolioved, that all. or nearly 
all, tho traffic, between the coast aud the interior, passes by the 
Bhore and Thul Ghauts; and it was consequently supposed 
that to enumerato the transit at those points, would ascertain 
the facts we wanted. If the traffic had exclusively passed 
these two points, tho circumstance would have been nearly 
useless ; for no accounts had been taken at the Thul Ghaut ; 
and the tolls at the Bhore Ghaut were farmed, and therefore 
afforded no satisfactory evidence of the actual amount of 

x 2 
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traffic 1 could have set traffic-takers on Uiem, but the traffio 
varies too much with the season to permit any safe average to 
be drawn from that of a few weeks, or even months. Worse 
than this, I soon found reason to conclude that the traffic docs 
not all, or nearly all, go by these ghauts. Brinjarries, for in* 
stance, will often go the extra nine miles by the Koosoor Ghaut, 
rather than pay tho small toll on the Bhorc Ghaut. I met 
multitudes of bullocks on the route of the Malsej Ghaut, some 
of which had come halfway across the Voninsula, and heard of 
others on nearly all such ghauts to the north and south of it 
as are passable for pack cattle. I learned oven, from official 
sources, that tho price of salt roue considerably in ono year iu 
the valley in the upper country, through which tho Bhoro 
Ghaut runs, the carriers of it having deserted that route in 
consequence of a demand on them, lately set up, for payment 
for pasturing their cattle on the lands of the road-side villages; 
at the vory same time salt was cheaper than usual in the next 
valloy, or next but one, owing to the increased facilities for 
smuggling afforded by some local disturbances. These and 
other circumstances soon showed thut every bullock track up 
the ghauts, and probably every foot track also, was more or 
less used for traffic with the coast; and that tho quantity that 
passed tho two ghauts which had been supposed to monopolize 
it, even if known, would afford no safe raeasuro of tho real 
amount of tho total transit; and to bo added to tho impossi- 
bility of watching all the tracks over 70 miles of the wildest 
mountain frontier, was tho fact that the preceding monsoon 
had fuiled, and that the consequent scantiness of crops had so 
disturbed commorco, and diverted it from its aeeustomcd chan- 
nels, that nothing certain could have been learned from the 
transactions of that particular year. 

Disappointed thus in a modo of ascertaining the amount of 
the traffio to be expected, which would havo been best in 
accordance with English practice, and therefore best under- 
stood and most relied on at home, I next hoped for informa- 
tion which would be autlientic,. although not receut, from the 
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accounts of the inland transit duties. These duties had then 
heen abolished in the Hritish territories several years, and Mr. 
Alexander Elphinston, then Collector of Poonah, placed the 
official documents relating to them in my hands, in their origi- 
nal Marathi ; my native assistants, who spoke and wrote English 
besides their own language remarkably well, translated them, 
and T employed for their explanation a native who had been en- 
gaged in collecting the duties. 13ut the accounts, singularly mi- 
nute and curious in many respects, gave only amounts of money 
received, and not the quantities of goods which had passed: these 
amounts were under such heads as, sums recoived for "sheep and 
goats," "cattle," "weighed articles," "moasurcd articles," "gro* 
ccries," kc. I next inquired for the rules by which tho duties 
were collected, but found that they varied, beyond classification, 
for each district, for different parts of the same district, for 
ghauts close to each other, for goods meant for consumption in 
a town, as distinguished from those passing through it, &c., &c. 
In fact, in the days of native rulo, each farmor of the revenue 
had bought the duties of the Government for the best bargain 
ho could make, and then varied his mode of collection, amount 
of demand, or plan of compositions and remissions, as he 
thought best suited his own interest, with more or less control 
from tho distracted government, with regard to the facility or 
difficulty of passing or evading his district, and perhaps also with 
reference to the fleeting circumstances of the day. The shift- 
ing medley of rulos thus produced seems to have boon daguorro- 
typed for the use of our Government, in tho form it happened 
to bear at the instant of our accession to power; and it ap- 
peared altogether beyond hope so to apply these diverse and 
often absurd regulations, as to learn, from tho sums received, 
the quantities of tho traffic on which they had been realized. 
A subsequent attempt to lay down the amounts on a map, so 
as at least to indicate the chief routes of tralGc, met with no 
better success. It should also be observed that according to 
universal testimony, the internal commerce of the country had 
largely increased in the seven years which had elapsed since 
the abolition of the duties: a native of commercial eminence 
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at Poonah, who had long contracted for transit duties under both 
the native nnd British Governments, told me that in bis opinion 
this increase was 50 per cent. 

Foiled thus as to facts to be gathered on the field, I bad no 
resource left but a careful examination of such documentary 
evidence as I could procure, assisted by such observation of the 
country and people as would lead to a correct appreciation of 
the facts which the documents might supply. After some 
months spent in the interior, I, therefore, sat down in Bombay, 
and entered into correspondence with the chief officers of de- 
partments there ; with the collectors of the various districts ; 
with the residents at the courts of Hyderabad, Indoro, and 
Nagpore ; with the commissioner in Chota Nagpore ; and, by 
permission of Gun. Frascr, with tho brigadiers commanding 
at tho sovoral cantonments in the Niznm's dominions, and 
other British officers there ; and with (.'apt. Meadows Taylor, 
managing the country of Shorapore. The ground thus covered 
extended from Malwa to the Kistna, and from the coast to 
Nagpore and Hyderabad. The subjects of correspondence 
were the price and consumption of salt, grain, iron, &c, the 
cost of carriage, the sources of supply, «fca, &c. Prompt and 
ample information was given me in every quarter. 

Striking facts, and evidences of a large but very scattered in- 
ternal traffic, were elicited in the course of this correspondence. 
But again, classification of results, and the forming of geueral 
conclusions applicable to the purpose, seemed impracticable. 
Salt was always much dearer in tho interior than at tho coast, 
and commonly dearer as it was carried farther ; but not so 
uniformly as to afford a general rule, iron in consumed, even 
for agricultural purposes, in only one hundredth of tho quanti- 
ties consumed iu the cultivation of the same area of land in 
England ; yet evidently not through dearness of the iron, but 
through want of skill and inducement to use it; — and so 
of other things. Much was learned, but nothing could be 
systematized. 

Ono moro attempt may he noticed for tho importance of its 
subject, although it was but partially successful : it related to 
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the trade in the various kinds of grain. Difference of price 
being the moving power of commerce, it occurred to me that 
simultaneous prices of grains in various places would show 
where there had been a trade in them, or would have been had 
sufficient means of transit existed. To obtain the facts, the 
Government procured from Guzcrat and some other quarters 
the periodical prices there, and my correspondence, alroady esta- 
blished, sufficed for the rest. The prices thus collected were 
reduced from their barbarous diversity of weights, measures, and 
monies to the standard of pence per ton ; aud the tables formed 
of the results showed that, at the proposed railway charge of 
2$rf. per ton per mile as far as the railway was available, and 
at tho known rates of sea and land carriage for the rest of each 
journey, a large trado in grain would always have existed ; but 
as this mode of investigation afforded no clue to the quantity 
of grain to be carried, it furnished no figure for the estimates; 
and the result could only be used in tbe way of a very indis- 
tinct though forcible confirmation of our prospects. 

The reports of tho Chamber of Commerce, therefore, still 
remained our principal source of information for tho chief 
transit of ordinary commerce ; to those it was necessary to add 
millionth) facts as to tho quantity of salt to be carried into the 
interior; and there were minor matters of traffic not to be 
omitted. Ench of these requires notice. 

Tho fnut of these, is the printed series of annual " Reports 
of tho Commerce of Bombay, with tables showing the extent 
of trade carried on with each country and state. Compiled 
from official returns, under the joint direction of the Reporter- 
General on External Commerce, and the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce." The series commences with the year 
1838-9, that which followed the abolition of the transit duties 
in the Presidency of Bombay : the last available report was 
that of 1843-44, some cause of delay having prevented the 
publication in time of that of the following year. The six 
years thus combined, afforded an average, which avoided the 
chance of relying on an unusually prosperous season. These 
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accounts also necessarily had the advantage of being perfectly 
free from the possibility of suspicion that they had been warped 
to favour the railway. The commerce of Bombay is given in 
these roports, not only in gross, but under the heads of the 
various countries with which it is carried on, and in detail 
under each of these heads ; and as goods passing between the 
neighbouring continental ports of the Concan and Bombay, 
are subject to tho surveillance) of the customs, and pay, or did 
pay duty, just as though limy oiinio from a foreign stuto, u 
title is set apart for that eommorco ; and that part of the report, 
with a correction to be named, supplied tho amount of goods 
to be earned by railway, so far as it could be ascertained from 
these authoritative public documents. To obtain the weight, 
howevor, in all cases (for many kinds of goods are given in 
quantities or values, and not weights), some pains and inquiry 
were requisite, in which Mr. Glass, then Collector of Customs 
and Reporter- General, as well as several merchants, very kindly 
assisted me. The results are given in the " Roport, Maps, and 
Papors" of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
where each year's traffic in each article is given in columns, us 
well as the average of the whole: a preliminary edition of these 
papers was printed in Bombay before I left, aud copies were 
sent to members and chief officors of tho Government, and 
other well-informed and influential persons in and out of ollico, 
in various parts of India. 

The correction spoken of above is this — the term " Concan " 
is applied in the proceedings of the Government, and in tho 
above-mentioned reports of the Chamber of Commerce, to the 
country extending from Omcrguum to Malwan, a distance of 
more than four degrees of latitude; uud it was clour that it wus 
only part of tho traffic which passed through the twenty little 
ports of this district, that could be rolied on for coming to the 
railway. But from a table sent me by Mr. Montgomerie, who 
had charge of these ports, and which gave the customs of each 
port for two years, but not the particulars of traffic, it appeared 
that by far the greater part of tho eommorco passed through 
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those situated in the near vicinity of Bombay, and thoreforo of 
tlie railway, ami only one-fourth of the wholo by way of the 
more distant places. It was therefore determined to take three- 
fourths of the traffic entered as going to tho Continent under 
the head of Concan, for that portion of it which would come 
to tho railway. This Col. Grant has mistaken for a supposition 
that only three-fourths of tho calculated traffic will pass beyond 
the ghauts, — a question to which I will presently advert. The 
traffic exhibited by the reports is 108,700 tons per annum, on 
tho average of six. years; three-fourths of which, or 81,530 
tons, is tho amount put down under this head in the traffic 
estimates. 

All this traffic, I believe, will go beyond, or be reccivod from 
beyond, the ghauts; or, what comes to the same thing, as 
much will be taken up in the Concan to be carried into the 
interior as will be set down there, having been brought from 
Bombay ; and so also in tho other direction : for tho peculiar 
growth of the Concan in rice, of which much is consumed in 
tho Dcccan by the upper classes, and, to a less extent, by 
others ; although comparatively little is grown thoro. A traffic 
in this article does exist, but it was not found possiblo to 
ascertain its amount; it is thoreforo left to compensate, as it 
amply may, for the traffic of the Concan, dropped or taken 
up sliort. This consideration leaves to us untouched, in effect, 
the weight taken up or set down at Bombay, as that to be also 
carried across the ghauts. 

Amongst tho items of the returns of tho Chamber of Com- 
merce is that of grain ; it stands, ou tho avcrago of six years, 
at a figure of 05,701 tons. To this amount Col. Grant objects 
that it is nearly that of tho consumption of tho outiro human 
population of Bombay. I believe it would not be difficult to 
show that that consumption must be nearly twice as much; but 
whether so or not, I have given no estimated or conjectural 
figure for this item, but tho actual average import of grain to 
Bombay, through the ports of the Concan, as stated on official 
authority. It is objected, moreover, that this grain is chiefly 
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rice grown in the Concan, and therefore not likely to be carried 
far, if at all, by railway ; inquiry, however, satisfied me that 
this is not the fact ; and I believe it will be found that the 
Concan contributes muoh less to the consumption of Bombay 
than might be expected. 

The cattle which come to the coast for salt bring grain from 
the centre of the Peninsula, when difference of price permits, 
nnd it is often to be met with in transit on most of the ghauts 
practicable for caltlo. 

The lust- mentioned question, that is, whether the calculated 
traffio will bo carried on only part of the line, or to tho oxtrcini- 
tiea of it, attaches to the whole, as well as to tho trade in grain. 
The answer is this,— that the extensive correspondence before- 
mentioned, as well as facts learned from other quarters, showed 
thut the commerce of Bombay spreads itself all over tho interior, 
although but in small quantities anywhere: it is found from 
Oujcin in Mulwa, to Kurnool on the Kistnn, and enstwurd to 
Hyderabad and Nagpoor. Now, if this immense area be com- 
pared with the small extent of country actually traversed by 
the railway, even when it has attained a length of 200 miles, 
and has crossed all the ghaut country, und if it be also 
remembered that these mountainous districts are not more 
populous than those beyond them, it will easily be seen that 
any traffic which can be left behind at places near Bombay, 
must amount to a very small proportion of the whole, and may 
easily be compensated by the local traffic to which I have 
already adverted. 

It is also important to remark that the descent of the ghauts, 
and the journey through the Concan— tracts so different in 
surface and climate to the interior — are only undertaken by 
the Deccan merchant aud earner with regret, and are submitted 
to only as unavoidable parts of his entire undertaking. Ho 
would gladly be relieved of thein ; for five times as many bul- 
locks die ltore us on the rest of his journey, and he himself 
feels that tho air is not that of tho dry and elevated regions ho 
has left. If, therefore, he could sell or deliver his grain or 
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cotton, and obtain his salt, metals, European goods, spices, &c. 
nt depots above tbo ghauts, making bis journoys shorter and 
oftencr, be would gladly conform to and promote tbo change. 
To obtain this great advantage, however, the line must reaob 
the level countries beyond the rough mountain tracts about the 
ghauts. 

Col. Grant objects, pngo 59, that " of the imports and 
exports from the Conean, those from Ponwoll are included, 
which amount to seven-sixteenths of the whole traffic, but very 
little of which will ever find its way to the proposed rail by the 
Malsej Ghaut, as will hereafter be shown." I have been so 
unfortunate as to overlook the proof here promised, if it be in 
the book, nnd can therefore answer only on my own suggestion. 
If the line by the Bhore Ghaut is to come to Tannah (and I 
apprehend it must do so), then the fact of any part of the 
present traffic coming to Panwell tells nothing for or Against 
oitber tbo Bhore or Malsej Ghaut, Tannah being common to 
both lines. 

The practical questions, however, really are— where does the 
traffic origimito ? to what points is it to bo enrried ? and what 
are tbo best lines bctweon theso points ? I shall venture to say, 
not without inquiry, that much the greater part of the Panwell 
traffic originates far to tho eastward of Poonah; and it is plain 
that when' that traffic, in coming westward, has reached a point 
near to tho junction of tho Moota Moola with the Beeraa, it 
mny nearly as well go to Tannah by the Malsej as by the Bhore 
Ghaut, and much better if a railway has already been made to 
Alleh for othor reasous. No doubt, indeed, for all tho troffio 
which originates on tho line between Poonah and the sea, Pan- 
woll would bo preferred, except in the rains; but this small 
portion of tho whole traffic hns not been taken into account ; 
and it has already the accommodation of a very good road. 

These various considerations induce me still to adhere to 
the opinion I originally formed, namely, that the amount de- 
duced, as above mentioned, from the reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay, is tbst which may safely be relied on as 
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the least amount of general goods' traffic of kinds which have 
paid duty, that will be carried on the railway from Bombay, to 
the extremities of the surveyed portions of tho lines beyond the 
ghauts. 

The amount of salt to be carried is the next subject of inves- 
tigation. This article, of indispensable necessity to every class 
of tho population, is produced, in anything liko purity and 
quantity, only on the sea coast ; and large numbers of bullocks 
nro brought down from the interior to the sou for its oouvoyuiiue, 
whether or no grain, or other goods, happen to be available for 
a profit on the coostward journey. The small quantities of im- 
pure salts, which, in the interior, are made to stand in place of 
sea salt, only serve to show an urgent need of the article, with- 
out materially diminishing tho demand for it. Salt of some 
kind, is, in some places, got from old walls ; in others, earth is 
washed for the sako of some saline particles it coutnins ; and, in 
Bcrar, an impure carbonate of soda is obtained from brine 
drawn, with most sovero human labour, from wells 130 feet 
deep. The main source of supply, however, is tho sea; tho 
rest are trifles, which the means of ehoap and ready transit must 
quickly put out of use. 

The course of inquiry was this : by questions to natives under 
a great variety of circumstances ; by written interrogatories to 
native civil officers in di fie rent districts; by the investigations of 
British officers at various cantonments ; by tho regulations for 
the victualling of the native army ; and by numerous well- 
ascertained cases of the use of salt by natives in Bombay — a 
collection of instances was formed, which showed that the con- 
sumption was not less than 10 lbs. per head, per annum. A 
return, to bo mentioned just now, as well as facts elicited by 
other inquiries, showed to what distance, in various directions, 
the salt of the western coast was carried from tho neighbour- 
hood of Bombay before it was met by that from Bengal, from 
tho Sambhur Lake, and from Madras. The four nngles of tho 
area so ascertained to be supplied were placed approximative^ 
at Bombay; at Onjein, in Malwa ; at Kyragurgh, to the east- 
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ward of Nagpoor; and at Kurnool ; tho quadrangular figure 
tlms formed has an area of 112,001 square miles. Tho popu- 
lation of this area was estimated, on grounds not very precise, 
but still not without evidence, at 1 00 per square mile. From 
the figures thus obtained, it rosultcd, by calculation, that the 
quantity of salt to he carried by the railway would amount to 
80,000 tons per annum. 

Soon after tho investigation in this form was concluded, tho 
kindness of Mr. Montgomerie, collector of the salt duties, put 
into my hands a very complete account of tho salt manufacture 
of the western coast, from the north of the Runn, in Kattywur, 
to Qoa. This document was derived from official sources, as 
to tho quantity mado at each place ; and it gave, from state- 
ments mado by the wandering carriors, tho places in the interior 
to which tho salt of each point on the coast was conveyed. Other 
less reliable particulars wero added from tho same informants, 
which, however, did not immediately affect the inquiry. One 
of my assistants transferred these statements to a map, and thus 
showed that the area previously described from other informa- 
tion, was in fact supplied from points between Surat and Sank- 
sco, to tho amount of 04,020 tons per aunum, and, for the most 
part, from works in the vicinity of Bombay. Some salt, 
indeed, consumed at a few places within the boundary above 
described, was obtained from works north of Surat, or south of 
Goa ; but it was also clear, that salt carried by the railway would 
be cheaper at those places, than if obtained direct from the 
coast. Considering, then, that the quantities taken from points 
distant from Hombay was small ; that tho brinjarries who car- 
ried it had little or no inducement to cross tho wild jungles of 
tho northern Concan, if they could obtain salt above the ghauts ; 
and that somo was supplied from other sources, which I could 
not well estimate, but which would be superseded by the railway, 
— I concluded that I might safely retain tho original estimate of 
80,000 tons per annum, although it did exceed, by about ono- 
fourth, tho quantity represented to be carried inland from tho 
particular part of tho coast which I have specified ; and I was 
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further induced to this by believing that increased facility and 
cheapness of supply, would amply compensate lor any possible 
present error in the estimate. 

These two items, namely, 80,000 tons of trade reported by 
the Custom House and commercial authorities, and 80,000 
tons of salt, cover 100,000 out of tho 180,000 tons on which I 
calculated for the traffic of the railway. I will not lengthen 
these remarks by observations on tho remaining 20,000 tons, 
further than to say that, except two very small items, thoy are 
derived from official authority, such deductions being made from 
the official statements, as circumstances seemed, in one or two 
cases, to require. 

Local traffic -taking in the island of Bombay was not neglected; 
but the results, although they exhibited extremely large num- 
bers of passengers, and quantities of goods, did not seem appli- 
cable to the main questions connected with the long line which 
were then exclusively under investigation ; thoy were afterwards 
of service in elucidating tho prospects of tho railway, when 
proposed to be carried no farther than Callian. 

With this care in the investigation, I should have had little 
difficulty in avowing a full conviction that 1 80,000 tons per 
annum of goods' traffic, would come upon the line, even if no 
reserve of facts had existed to compensate for possible error. 
But it had to bo remembered that this was tho actually existing 
traffic, not tho traffic taken with the increase invariably follow- 
ing the establishment of improved means of transit, and likely 
to follow in greater proportion in India (as it had done even on 
the opeuing of iuferior common roads) than perhaps anywhere 
else in the world : we had also the passenger traffic in reserve, 
which would bring its profit, whether little or much, to contri- 
bute to the covering of error ; and the internal traffic of the 
country, perhaps as great as the coast traffic, was left altogether 
untouched. I felt, therefore, that I might, with the utmost 
confidence, say that 180,000 tons of goods per annum was tho 
smallest amount of traffic that a cautions and oven scrupulous 
calculation of the prospects of the undertaking ought to assume; 
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and in this opinion I belicvo I was fully joined by the com- 
mercial members of the Board in Bombay, whose attention was 
particularly turned to these subjects. 

The remaining question is that of the rate of charge. 
Here, as I have already remarked, Col. Grant falls into the 
error of supposing that 2%d. per ton per mile is a neces- 
sary charge ; but it is only a prudent one, and probably will be 
much reduced in time, oven in the interest of the railway com- 
pany itself. The probable cost to the railway company of mere 
transit, I have shown' to be not quite \d. per ton per mile; the 
totnl cost — management, repairs of railway, renewals, and 
everything included — would probably be not quite Id. What 
the addition to tho cost should be to realize the greatest profit, 
thcro are not yet known fncts to determino ; I suspect, as I 
have said, that tho most beneficial charge will be 2d. per ton 
per mile, or less. 

Meanwhile the practical question is,— at what charge can the 
railwny safely begin to work ? To determine this, I collected, as 
is known, a large number of instances of charge by the present 
means of carriage*, from which I concluded that the average of 
the present charge is about id. per ton per mile, in the rugged 
countries bordering the ghauts on both Bides, and probably 3d. 
per ton per mile in the more level countries beyond. Every state- 
ment I obtained on this subject is in print, although extreme 
instances wore left out of account in estimating the average ; 
and the cost of carriage of cotton was particularly investigated, 
as not only affecting a most important branch of commerce, 
but as supplying facts which ranged over many circumstances 
and several different years. From all these statements, some 
referring to bullock carriage on long journeys in wild countries, 
others to short local traffic, and others to cart carriage on the 
well-bridged and metalled road between Panwell and Poonah, 
it was confidently concluded that 2\d. per ton per mile would 

'* Pnge 296. 

* Report, Maps, and Paper* of the Great Indian Peninaula Railway Company, 
p. 49, Ac. 
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afford such advantages to the people, even in direct money 
saving, as would bring to the railway tho full calculated amount 
of traffic. 

Looking merely to English experience, no doubt many will 
say that speed, safety, and certainty of action, would of them- 
selves secure a preference to the railway independent of lowor 
charge ; looking, on the othor hand, only to Indian experience, 
many will say that the natives of India care for no such ad- 
vantages, and will give their preference only to the cheaper 
conveyance. Happily tho facts do .not requiro tho settlement 
of this difference; the lower charge and tho infinitely better 
conveyance are combined in the railway. 

Col. Grant indeed objects, in substance, that tho natives can 
lower their rates, because it docs not cost them so much as 
thoy now charge To this I have already answered that, with 
them, the question which dotormines their eontinuanee in tho 
business of carrying is not cost, but profit — whether in fact 
they can do no better elsewhere ; and as no disturbing influ- 
ences have now for a long time been operating, I conclude that 
the carriers of all kinds are doing only as well as their neigh- 
bours, and that any considerable lowering of charges would in- 
duce them to desert the occupation, or, more probably, lead 
them to desert the tracks which would competo with the railway, 
for the branch and extension lines which would concur with it. 
Particularly may we reckon on this collateral effect, when that of 
the railway itself would bo to open markets for increased quan- 
tities of tho produce which the land yearns to afford, and to 
raise which, and to bring it to the railway, additional labour 
could easily find employment. 

To this answer I now add, that if, as calculated by Col. Grant, 
page 148, the prime cost of eart carriage on a good common 
road is as much as 10U. per ton per mile, for draught and cart 
wear only, then it is certain the native cannot for a moment 
compete with the railway, to which draught, cart wear, manage- 
ment, ropair of roads, and tho whole train of expenses up to 
dividends, but not including them, could not cost much more 
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than lmlf that sum. Tho mere difference in cost between one 
kind of eonveyance and the othor would pay moderately good 
dividends, provided the quantity of traffic calculated on, 
180,000 tons per annum, went over the line. As to a bullock 
draught on a tram road, I need not revert again to that subject. 

The only permanent advantage I can think of on the side of 
tho common-road carrier is, that ho would work with the energy 
and single-headudtie88 of private enterprise. I admit the mag- 
nitude of the advantage ; but as the costs of railway transit in 
India are computed from the actual results of English business 
worked under joint-stock management, this consideration is in 
fact taken into account. 

It may, however, be added, that at first, whUe the native 
cart-man would ho at home, tho railway employes would be in 
a climate new and not favourable to them ; but this disadvan- 
tage, which is largely allowed for in the comparative calculation 
already given, would be diminished every day, by the acclima- 
tizing of European officers and servants, and the qualifying 
and incorporating of natives. 

As to the estimates of cost both of construction and working, 
I believe them to represent the future as accurately as circum- 
stances permit Every care was taken to avoid error; tho 
best understanding prevailed amongst those concerned, which 
led to tho most effective co-operation in contributing to their 
accuracy; much information was afforded by experienced 
officers of the Government ; and tho rates of the Government 
were mado a chief standard of comparison in forming them. 
Without stickling for details, I know not materially where to 
alter them. They have been examined and approved, both 
officially and extra-officially, by those most likely to afford a 
sound judgment ou them ; subsequent investigations and I 
believe actual contracts, both in Calcutta and Bombay, have 
gone below them; and Col. Grant has not impugned them, 
except in tho case of the tunnels, and to his remarks on that 
subject I havo replied. I shall, therefore, in some future dis- 
cussions, take the estimates of cost as sufficiently established. 

Y 
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I believe I have now replied to every material argument of 
my respected opponent, and in them to every important objec- 
tion from other quarters which I have met with. Having 
expressed my own earnest and oarefully-formed convictions, I 
can only add an expression of my sincere wish that this discus- 
sion may lead to the discovery of the truth, whatever it may 
be, on praotioal subjects so important to the interests both of 
India and of England. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PRO8ECUTI0N OF INDIAN PUBLIC 
WORKS, AND OF THE GREAT INDIAN PENIN8ULA RAILWAY 
IN. PARTICULAR. INTEREST OF DIFFERENT CLAS8E8 IN THE 
SUBJECT. 

If the vigorous extension of improved means of transit in 
India is invested with the importance which the arguments of 
the foregoing chapters assign to it, the conclusion cannot long 
remain an inert proposition ; neither the enterprise of some of 
our countrymen, nor the pressing interests of others, will long 
let it sleep. It is, therefore, of necessity that the question is 
asked, " What are the practical steps to be taken to realize 
the views, if sound, which this discussion has presented ?" 

The three preceding chapters, together with the documents 
in the Appendix (to which, especially to Mr. Clark's report, I 
am anxious to call attention), will be found, I trust, to afford 
information which may lead at least to intelligent discus- 
sion of the local considerations which affect the route be- 
tween Bombay and Central Peninsular India ; and since 
those chapters express the convictions which I formed in the 
course of a long, and, I believe, unprejudiced investigation, 
and to which I adhere only the more firmly from repeated 
examination, I believe that, for the purposes of argument, I 
may, without impropriety, assume to be true the statements 
and conclusions already adduced, so far as they affect present 
public questions. This assumption I extend, for the same 
reason, to the following estimate of the commercial profits of 
the lines I recommended, if carried by the Malsoj Ghaut to 
the furthest points surveyed. These results, however, must bs 
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understood to apply to this line only, and not to any other, nor 
even to a modification of this, without further investigation. 
The great diversity of circumstances in different parts of India 
renders this a necessary precaution ; hut it is hy no moans 
intended to be insinuated that other lines, well adapted both to 
public advantage and to private profit, may not be oonbtruuled 
in other parts of India, or even in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Still stronger reasons for relying on the following conolu* 
sions may bo drawn from the nature of the sources whonce the 
evidence was derived, and from the publicity with which all 
the investigations were conducted. The sanction of Mr. R. 
Stephenson (given with a recommendation adopted in the final 
calculations) imparts value to the whole ; and if anything more 
were wanting to induce confidence, it would be found in the 
facts that the goods traffic only now existing is of two-thirds 
the value per mile per annum of the entire average traffic of 
all kinds on the English lines, developed and matured as it is ; 
that the passenger traffic was reserved to meet possible error ; 
and that all subsequent proceedings with respect to contracts 
for railways in India, have more than confirmed the representa- 
tions of my colleagues and myself. 

The results thus accredited are as follows: If the line cost 
12,000/. per mile for its construction and furnishing— if the 
estimate of working expenses be not exceeded — and if the line 
carry only the existing amount of goods traffic, viz., 180,000 
tons per annum, without any passengers, the balance applicable 
to dividend will be 1 1 per cent, per annum ; or otherwise, if 
the cost should reach to 15,000/. per mile, and the existing 
goods traffio should be doubled, still, however, without pas- 
sengers, the profit available for dividend would be 18J per 
cent I proposo in a further argument to assume the proba- 
bility that the undertaking, rightly managed, will pay 13 per cent. 

But this assumption leads to the question, " Why with such 
a prospect, so certified, has no greater progress been made with 
this and other Indian railways ? and why is thero so littlo ap- 
parent likelihood of greater rapidity of progress iu future?" 
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And here are opened questions which, I apprehend, future dis- 
cussions on Indian railways cannot avoid. 

The most conspicuous feature of the proceedings which have 
occupied the time from 1840 to the present, is the long-con- 
tinued effort to obtain the guarantee of the East India Com- 
pany for a minimum dividend, which was proposed first to be 
4 per cent., and afterwards 6 per cent, per annum. This pro- 
position nnd its adoption involved important principles, and 
draw after them important consequences. 

This device was adopted as an obvious means of escape 
from the effects of the want of knowledge in England on 
Indim subjects: and certainly it was not easy, at the time, to 
determine whether the difficulty would be met better by supply 
ing the requisite knowledgo to, and exciting the requisite in- 
terest in, the public mind, or by resorting to the artificial means 
of counteracting the difficulty which might be afforded by a 
government guarantee. Events have led me to entertain an 
opinion that it would have required as little labour, expense, 
and delay, to indoctrinate the public to a sufficient extent to 
occasion the contribution of the requisite amount of capital, as 
it did to obtaiu the support afforded by the concession of the 
Government: and this is the more probable from the fact that 
the period of weakness and gloom which followed the terrible 
commercial panic of 1847, during which all progress towards a 
final settlement of the terms of the guarantee was suspended, 
might have been employed in diffusing information that would 
certainly havo borne its fruit in tho period of activity which, 
according to precedent, and from the oporation of ordinary 
causes, in duo time followed. 

Be this, however, as it may, the first effect of the proposition 
for a guarantee, and of the urgency with which it was solicited, 
wos to discredit, and to rondor worthless in public estimation, 
tho ovidonco on which the intrinsic soundness and safety of the 
undertakings might have been demonstrated. Nobody would or 
did look at statements which the acts, though not the words, of 
the leaders of the Indian Railway Companies declared to be 
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insufficient for confidence : and this is the more remarkable 
from the fact that this disparaging supersession of the merits 
was not accompanied, at least in the case of the company 
with which I was connected, with one single attempt to show 
either the insufficiency of the evidence, or the inaccuracy of 
the conclusions. For all that has taken place, every word and 
figure as relating to the line extended beyond the Ghauts, stand 
untouched to this day; but they stand also without effect. Nor 
can we avoid remarking that while British capital embarks itself 
in foreigu enterprises of all kinds, in every clime, on examina- 
tion of and confidence in the merits, Indian railways almost 
alone have been suffered to risk their progress, and even thoir 
existence, exclusively on oxtornal considerations. 

One consequence of this course was, that the possibility of 
proceeding with Indian railways was made to rest entirely 
on that of obtaining a Government guarantee; and long did 
it rest on this grouud. It was only when interests which 
could not be disregarded were brought to speak out, that the 
scruples or the inertia of the Government (particularly of the 
Board of Control) was overcome. Another effect was to throw 
away the vigour and confidence which might have been de- 
rived from a wide-spread conviction of the intrinsic commercial 
safety of the undertakings. 

The adoption of this course having operated thus vitally 
on the movements of the parties immediately interested in 
the undertakings, it is of no slight importance to consider 
what, on public grounds, are really the character and value 
of the principles involved in the grant of a Government gua- 
rantee of an annual return, whether of interest or dividend ; 
and this inquiry is important, not so much for tho sako of 
criticism on the past, when such a measure was a natural, 
though perhaps not an unexceptionable, device, as with a view 
to the future — with a view to the influences which may operate 
in future in that great field of industry and enterprise, which 
the interests alike of India and of England require should 
be promptly and wisely occupied : and the prosecution of this 
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inquiry is strongly urged by the fact that the delays incurred 
in working the guarantee (conceded in the main in October,. 
1847, and definitively granted in Juno, 1848), are not less than 
were Uie delays in obtaining it. In the following remarks, princi- 
ples are employed wluch I am known to have held from the 
beginning, although under the circumstances of the time I ex- 
erted myself to the best of my ability, and I am told not with- 
out a duo share of effect, in obtaining the guarantee which, as I 
have explained, had been made indispensable even to a com- 
mencement. 

The grant of a guarantee by the East India Company, of s 
minimum annual return from a railway, involves practically an 
entire departure from the principles on which all modern legis- 
lation in respect of the trade and government of India have 
proceeded — except indeed the East India Company would 
have so far deviated from what is usual and proper in such 
arrangements, as to leave all management in the hands of the 
railway companies, and to charge themselves with making good 
all consequences. Notwithstanding the energy of their early 
enterprises, and the length of time during which they had 
possessed their exclusive privileges, it was found necessary 
gradually to weaken their hold on their law-made monopoly of 
commerce, and in the ond to abolish altogether their right to 
trade, so long as they remain a government. Events have 
proved the soundness of the views on which this gradual but 
comploto change was offectod; and tho commerce of India, 
which was dwindling and fitful in tho hands of a giant corpora- 
tion, invested with powers of political government, has incroased 
manifold in tho hands of a multitudo of unfettered private 
traders, each devoted to his own business. 

Whatever might be supposed to operate disadvantageous^ 
in tho case of tho East India Company while that body was 
sustaining the double character of a government and a trader, 
operates to the same effect on railway undertakings in India 
through the guarantee, and must so operate until any railway 
commenced under that arrangement shall have been constructed, 
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and shall have paid off by half tlw excess of profits abovo 
5 per cent., the whole of the lion of the Government upon it. 
Whether the trading interest or risk of the Government bring 
into the affairs of saoh an undertaking the procrastinating 
complexity and stifling formality of all government proceed- 
ings, whether it substitute official supervision for the solicitude 
of ownership, or whether it endanger the reputation of the 
Government for impartiality amongst the interests it ought to 
protect, and over which it ought to adjudicato nliko — every 
reason for which the trading privileges of tho Company wero 
abolished applies with equal truth, if not with equal force, to 
tho guarantee and its attendant powers. It is worth while, 
however, to oonsider the subject somewhat moro at length. 

The main object for which a government is instituted— that 
object which if not, as I take it to be, its sole duty, is at loast 
that which must be performed before all others, and, if noodful, 
to tho saerifico of all others — is tho preservation of right, and 
ultimately, in all cases, if necessary, the defence of right by 
force. From this arise several necessary conditions of its 
action, all of them incompatible with its inefficiency as an 
instrument of industrial enterprise. Amongst these seem to 
be the following: its organization must bo complicated, its 
proceedings formal, and its system of responsibility rigid and 
precise, the control of the head being everywhere minute, com- 
plete, unimpaired, and commonly exercised previous to action; 
the time of its chiefs is necessarily fully occupied; its chiefs 
aud agents, if they are fit for their own business, can have but 
little of the special adaptedness required by other pursuits; 
and its impartiality as an armed arbitrator ought to be beyond 
tho possibility of influence. 

The whole physical power of the community, in all its modes 
of action, including the deadliest, being committed to the 
direction of the Government, the most exact control by, and 
subordination to, that supreme authority, ore requisite to pre- 
vent this tremendous power, in tho hands of inforior agents, 
boing turned against the rights it ought to protect; and so 
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much the more is this necessary its the Government fans at the 
snmo time the absolute and unappealable determination both of 
private rights and of great public questions. Hence the rigidity 
of its control over the actions, and, to some extent, even the 
thoughts of its functionaries ; and settled principles, which can 
only be debated a few times in a nation's history, control the 
Government itself. The safety of such an engine arises from 
the obedience of its parts to the few at its head, whose strength 
in turn lies in their conforming to the average impulses of 
their age and country. But this safety, indispensable before 
all other considerations, is purchased at the expense of so 
much efficiency as is lost by bringing down the actual efforts, 
and sometimes even tho possiblo capabilities, of each man 
included in tho organization to the measure prescribed by the 
movements and necessities of so vast and precise a combination ; 
—just as a regiment must march only when it is ordered, and 
then can move only at the rate of the slowest man in it 

Accustomod as wo oro to tho regularity of the movements of 
modern European governments, and especially of our own, it 
is not easy to realize the degree in which this severity of 
control is ossential to tho specific character and duo action of a 
government and to our private safety. The governments of 
Asia, however, afford us ample illustration of the consequences 
of its absence. Under them every man who will, may be the 
head of an armed body of his own ; and even the forces which 
should be those of the state are held together on principles 
which attach the men composing them much more to their im- 
mediate and individual leaders, than to the general interests 
and authorities of the nation. Hence, among other causes, 
tho weakness — or the alternate weakness and fury — of the cen- 
tral power, and excesses at all the extremities. 

Although it is in respect of the arrangements for the direct 
application of forco, that tho operation of tins principlo is most 
clearly seen, yot tho principlo itself, of necessity, pervades every 
department of law and government. The individual must con- 
form to general rulos, and superior dictation ; and often even 
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the course by which he does conform to them is itself prescribed 
and allotted, to the exclusion of the consideration of particular 
circumstances, or the exercise of his own judgment. By no 
other means can large states be regulated, whether in relation 
to the rights to be defined and protected, or the agencies em- 
ployed to define and protect them. Nor does the mind itself 
escape the influence of this uniformity of treatment ; the gifted 
few, indeed, may break bounds, or contrive to have their own 
way within them, and all may escapo, at intervals, from the 
matters in respect to which they are rugulutud, to the more oon- 
genial pursuit of subjects in respect to which they are freo ; but, 
for the multitude, government — the determining from without 
of the couree to be taken — implios, as fur us it operates on 
them, the moulded conformity of the single mind. 

But industrial affairs, such as occupy the bulk of mankind, 
cannot afford the waste consequent on this preoiseness of con- 
trol, neither are they consistent with submission to it; they 
meet at every turn with variations of circumstance, and emer- 
gencies of action, which are beyond the utmost power of foresight, 
and therefore of regulation, but which are evidently designed, 
and are eminently fitted to exorcise and improve the powers of 
the individual man ; if the individual man had no occupation 
but that in which ho was ever obliged to wait for the word of 
command, the greatest part of Ida strength and time would 
evidently be lost, and the man would dwindle to a machine. To 
put an extreme case : what could be done by a gang of railway 
labourers, or by the hands in a cotton mill, or tho clerks in a 
London bank, if every action through the day wero regulated 
with the precision of the manual exercise ? and what would 
be their value, as men, when their day's work was ended? 
What, indeed, would soldiers soou become, if oven their ruled 
existence did not leave to them some matters in respect to 
which they might exercise and follow their own thoughts? 

No doubt every large organization is, in some respects, and 
to some extent, under the same necessity as a government to 
adopt gonotal regulations, and precise control ; and hence, large 
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joint-stock associations partake, although in a lower degree, of 
the same disadvantages, in comparison with private effort, which 
inevitably attend the proceedings of every effective government. 
Nor is it always that in these associations, the principles on 
which depend the reconciling of the highest development of 
individual freedom and capability, with unity of effort in relation 
to tho common object, are so understood or regarded, as to re- 
duoo to its practicable minimum tho apparent incompatibility 
of these equally essential conditions of success. But, after 
all the failings, moral and administrative, of other associations, 
there are great distinctions, which make a peculiar case of that 
of the government ; and the vastness of the numbers with 
which it has to deal, and the power essential to it of enforcing 
its determinations, seem to involve consequenoes which will 
always render its proceedings far more wasteful and inefficient 
than those of other associations (except in instances of 
gross misconduct), and will ever render its organization pre- 
eminently unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise. 

A government of almost any country, but particularly of a 
largo ono, lias a still further disadvantage in the fact, that the 
time and mental powers of its chiefs must ever be fully taxed 
by the proper duties of their office ; and yet all proceedings 
must wait for them. We need only the revelations of the Com- 
mittee on Official Salaries to show us how tho members of her 
Majesty's ministry are occupied ; nor are the Chairman, and 
Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, or the heads of 
government in India, much loss severely worked. To render 
industrial undertakings dopendent on tho few odd half-hours 
which these ovorburdoncd authorities may bo able, nt uncertain 
times, to bestow on them, is to incur disappointment, which is 
deserved in proportion to the facility and certainty of foreseeing 
it. It romoves tho difficulty but one stage, and that attended 
with increasing objections, to say, that much which goes to the 
world in the names of chiefs, is really the work of those below 

j them. A subject, artificially tacked to the true business of a 

l 
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government, is lost amidst the weightier matters which every 
day presents for urgent dispatoh. 

Want of time, and full occupation with a very different cluss 
of subjects, account for the absence of that special aptness for 
industrial affairs which the members and officers of a govern- 
ment, fit for their own duties, and well fulfilling them, must 
necessarily exhibit — a special aptness which it needs the entire 
dovotedness of other men to acquire. If the best mode of 
supplying London with water wcro referred to a profossor of 
Hebrew or of divinity we should see at onco the absurdity of 
the step; but wo do not hesitate to refer industrial undertakings, 
not merely in their rights, but in their management and profits, 
to the members or officers of a government, who are neces- 
sarily as far removed as those professors from all probability 
of having either the knowledge or the skill required for the 
business. If the construction of the Thames Tunnel, the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, or tho Britannia Bridge, had 
been submitted for determination to a Master in Chancery, we 
should have expected just what has happened in the case of 
Indian railways, and for much the same reasons. Far is this 
from being an imputation on the talent, integrity, public spirit, 
or devotedness to their duties, of any government or officers who 
may fail in so uncongenial a task ; the better they fulfil their 
own duties, the worse in the same degree do they appear 
to be qualified for this. 

To these difficulties we havo to add that of the Government 
becoming not an impartial judge amongst all rights. Onee 
pledged and interested, how is it to look with equal favour on 
that which may seem, without touching the rights of its 
adopted, to threaten its profits? And yet how often does it 
happen, that either others must not be permitted to jostle, in 
fair rivalry, with those whom the Government had promised to 
favour, and sometimes with the establishments of the Govern- 
ment itself, or there must bo a denial of the plainest rights of 
enterprise, and the sacrifice of public inlorcsls, as seen by the 
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better light of new events'. In truth, as soon as a government 
ceases to conBne itself to rights, and begins to meddle with 
profits, it commonly loses the reputation, the coolness and the 
impartiality, of an umpire, and becomes involved as party, 
either by interest or feeling, in the complicated questions to 
which rivalry of enterprise always gives birth. 

If those practical disadvantages attach themselves to Govern- 
ment management and control, when even the same persons 
remain in office, what may they not become when changes 
take place — changes which originate, perhaps, as far as the 
limits of human pursuits permit, from the industrial objects 
and interests affected by them ? A railway or a dock was, say 
yesterday, in the hands of a government, who had adopted, in 
respect of it, a certain set of views, and a corresponding course 
of policy; to-day anything, from a backstair intrigue or a 
blunder of somo far-off ambassador or consul, to a rejection of 
the budget, turus out the ministry; the railway or dock must 

1 A remarkable instance of the effect of this tendency is given in the following 
extract, from (he ReporU and Document*, of 1880, page 4. It will be observed, 
that the recommendation of the Bombay Gorernment of that day wai orerroled by 
the Court of Director*, of whoa* letter, dated lit of January, 1789, the following is 
part: 

" Ai the standard yon mention to bare adopted (that of tbe compression of cotton 
for shipment), very considerably exceeds the measurement stated in our former letter, 
which we have reason to think is tolemblr accurate, we must desire that this subject 
may be again taken under consideration, and that you ascertain, with the utmost 
degree of care and attention, the smallest possible dimensions to which a bale of 
cotton is capable of being compressed by the Company's screws; and if, after So 
doing, it shall appear that the new standard dimensions are not capable of being 
diminished, you must endeavour to ascertain whether the cause is to be attributed to 
any defect in the principle on which the Company's screws are constructed, or whe- 
ther tbey require the aid of any mechanical iin pro Yemen ta, to give them the power* 
wbkh they are not at present possessed of. 

" If individuals, either by superior industry, or the application of power* better 
adapted to the end proposed, have been enabled to accomplish so material an advan- 
tage m the difference thus gained in point of tonnage, provided there were no other 
objections to the measure, this alone would be sufficient to prevent our complying 
with the reqvat contained in your public letter, for (As smpprating of private screws, 
and confining the menhaHtt to tkt *u of the Company' $ screws only." 
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watt until it oan be attended to, and than it is set a* going again 
on a new set of notions. How, in the faoe of these risks, that 
unity and persistence of purpose, that consistency of detail, 
that harmony of operation, and that unohilled interest in the 

Object, can be maintained, which are essential to industrial sue- 
cess, seems as much past our power to oonjecture, as it is past 
that of experience and examples to show. 

The answer commonly given to such remarks as the above, is, 
" constitute a government department for the purpose." But 
here, again, we have only a ohoioe of evils, and those of both 
aides inadmissible. If suoh a department be under the effective 
control of the heads of the government, it must partake of all 
the disadvantages whioh have already been described—the 
delays and the inoertitude of government action; nor does it 
seem possible that the most gigantic and unwearied intellects, 
occupied imperatively with the multifarious ooncerns of a dili- 
gent and effective government, should preserve continuity of 
recollection and permanence of purpose enough, to dictate with 
effect even the general measures to be taken in the various 
stages of industrial affairs. If, on the other hand, the depart- 
ment be not so effectively controlled, the whole amounts to 
nothing more than giving the name, weight, and authority of 
government to men who, with less than ordinary inducements to 
acquire qualifications, or make efforts, are placed exactly in a 
position to have everything their own way. It is in these by- 
nooks of organization, where some extraneous object is hung 
on to the great legitimate business of the political system, that 
official incompetence or indifference is most likely to nestle 
itself, and where it snugly holds in defiance that responsibility, 
which can only reach it by first tearing away the much-abused 
screen of "the govemmon t." And notwithstanding a few 
splendid examples to the contrary, (and the services of the East 
India Company at home and abroad, have supplied some of the 
finest of them,) it is still true in the general, that in corners of 
this kind are to be found the matters in whioh the publio in- 
terests have been least oonsulted, worst served, and most 
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neglected: they have been placed, to no compensating purpose, 
out of the light and air which should have stimulated and 
nourished them. Even where the business has happily, for a 
time, fallen into hands of unusual excellence, how often has it 
been seen that the zeal and intelligence of the subordinate and 
semi-detached department have been rendered useless by the 
want of time, or attention, or means on the part of tho supreme 
authorities, or by the overturning and overwhelming necessities 
of the system with which it was so artificially linked. 

No doubt, in spite of all past failures of governments in in- 
dustrial affairs, there are those in every generation who fondly 
go over the old ground again: they believe that the fault was 
in the men who happened to have these matters in hand- 
that the failure, notwithstanding its universality, was that of 
the incidents, and not of the principles— and they fully believe, 
as they really intend, that they themselves shall do better. 
Every man has started with this purpose and hope; but almost 
every man who has so started, even if he has himself fulfilled 
his own hope, has had successors who have come down to the 
old level, and have furnished new specimens of all old failings. 
The fault seems to be that we commit such affairs to an agency 
established for another purpose, and which, if fit for its own 
objects, is altogether unfit by its very constitution for this. 

It is scarcely necessary to lengthen these remarks by dilating 
on the contrast afforded by private enterprise. The energy of 
single oharaoters, in which, unshorn, lies its strength — the 
wary alacrity with which its objects are pursued and its oppor- 
tunities seized — its freedom and oare in selecting and changing 
its agents — its exemption from trammels imposed by other 
duties and relations— its less wide-spread risks of extraneous 
obstruction— its simplicity of purpose and unity of plan— the 
caution with which each of its minor operations is made to 
fall into system with alt the rest — and its deeply-felt interest in 
the result, give it a character altogether different from that of 
government management of the like affairs, and leave it to be 
regretted that no mode of association has yet been devised by 
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whioh the great undertakings of our age oan bo made to par- 
ticipate more fully in its advantages. 

Tbeee remarks might receive ample support from instances 
drawn from every country whose industrial history is accessible 
to examination ; a very few derived from nations and matters 
oonneoted with the principal objects of this inquiry must 
suffice. 

In 1830 the Government of Calcutta sent to its officer at 
Etawah andCalpeo a saw gin, probably American, which is said to 
have worked admirably at Calcutta. Arriving at the end of Feb- 
ruary, it was reported in June to be defective ; all the defect seems 
to have been that the handle or winch for turning it was not sent 
with it, and the officer could not find out how to put it in 
motion, and tliis, notwithstanding the interest which other facts 
show he took in the matter 1 . Is it likely that private persons, 
attentive to their own affairs and troubled with no other, should 
have so rendered abortive a proceeding which they believed to 
be important ? Would any such persons have relied on an 
agency so occupied as to be four months in discovering and re- 
porting such a defect, or on on agent who, excellent in his own 
business, was so little likely to understand this ? 

Mr. Price, one of the American ootton planters, in the ser- 
vice of the Government, who was stationed at Dacca in 1845, 
wanted a horse for himself, bullocks for his ploughs, and an 
elephant or two, to enable him to get rid of the wild hogs and 
leopards which were ravaging the farm. For these he had to 
write to the Revenue Commissioner, and he to the Government; 
and so months were lost, if indeed he ever obtained all these 
matters, which does not appear. In January he had applied 
for labourers from another part of the Presidency; and in 
June, when he most wanted them, and much should already 
have been done, he had not received them *. 

The American planters located in Bundelcund and Agra, of 
course wanted bullocks; an order to supply them from Goruck- 

' Report* and Document* of 1886, pp. 194 and 201. 
» Return of 1847, pp. 292, &c. 
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pore, 200 miles distant, was given alitor tho business lind passed 
through tho usual circuity of Government boards and offices. 
When the animals arrived they were too late for the season, and 
moreover were worthless— the year was lost 1 . 

Cotton presses were wanted. Mr. Finnic says: — "The 
presses which have been sont out here have long since been re- 
ported useless, and yet no measures have been taken to procure 
others. The defect is want of power, want of speed, and, in a 
word, want of everything a press ought to possess." In the 
isame document this planter remarks, that '* the necessity of a 
constant reference to Government upon all matters of detail, 
hns hitherto greatly impeded the operations, and has occa- 
sioned tho utter loss of tho cotton season which has just 
passed." " 

Instances like theso might easily be drawn from almost every 
extra department of every Government, the published cotton 
proceedings of the East India Company for 50 years supplying 
their share of them; but sinco these occurrences, so closely 
connected with individuals, might produce an impression 
different from that which it seems to mo tho principlo in winch 
they originate would alono justify, I leave the suggestion to 
be applied by each reader for himself to the cases of this kind, 
which are constantly occurring. 

An illustration free from this objection is suppliod by the 
well-known state of the long-ngitated subject of roads, tanks, 
and other public improvements in India. Proposals, estimates, 
reports, surveys, references, consultations, documents, plans, 
and entreaties, of ovory form, havo accumulated for tho last half 
century, until probably more has been done than would suffice 
for laying out and estimating for a great trunk system of rail- 
ways for all India ; and yet tho ory is, " wo havo no roads." 
Line after lino — lino upon line — line instead of lino — of com- 
mon roads, havo bocn surveyed, recommonded, and discussod 
for all parts of India, and yet nothing is dono. Now, unless 

1 Return of 1847, p. 90. * Return of 1847. p. 241. 

7. 
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we are prepared to adopt the monstrous and inoredible theory, 
that a conspiracy has been kept on foot for 50 years, to prevent 
territorial improvements in India — a conspiracy embracing 
Presidents of the Board of Control, East India Directors, 
Governors- General, Governors and Members of Council in 
India, officers of all services and all ranks at home and abroad 
— we must conclude that it is some overruling cause which has / 
operated on all persons, in all times, and under all circum- / 
stances, and not the orotohots or delinquencies of individual j 
rulors or ollioers, whioh has produced so universal and uniform* 
an effect. j 
Here wo havo zeal, capability, aud actual exertion in tliu 
lower part of the organization, held down by the over-occupa-^ 
tion of the upper, and by the necessities of the entire system. 
Officers full of anxiety for the welfare of the country sigh over 
the postponement of works long ago proposed and all but ap- 
proved; wlule they to whom the final sanction belongs, find 
every day something else to do which cannot be postponed, or 
they know too well that the treasury, in the face of still more 
imperative obligations, cannot spare the present expense of 
these works, however important to the public, or reproductive 
eventually to the state. Some even of the works from which 
the Government has derived credit, were made almost in spite 
of the supreme authorities; as for instance the embankment 
over the strait at Sion, for which the then Governor of Bombay j 
received a severe lecture from England, and the Bhore Ghaut ' 
road, which Sir John Malcolm undertook in excess of his 
powers. An obvious inferenco from these facts is, that the 
energy of the inferior parts of such a system, as for as it is 
employed in oxtranoous mutters, runs in grout part to waste ; 
and hero the evil oxhibits itself in u greater degree than usual, 
because, on the one hand, the Government is bound by more 
than usual stringency of circumstances to confine itself to pri- 
mary objects, and on the other, the officors of the East India 
Company, executing civil duties, being more widoly scattered 
than any other, and thereforo moro ut liberty, and compollcd to 
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cultivate and rely on their own resources, often become remark- 
ablo for high intelligence and administrative efficiency. To 
these contrasted circumstances may we attribute the piles of able, 
praiseworthy, useless plans at the India House. There may be 
much in those accumulations which on judicious examination 
would be rejected ; the adoption of the worst designs amongst 
them, howovcr, would often havo been less really wasteful than 
doing nothing, if overruling necessities had not prevented it; 
; and, after all deductions, it is not too much to say that the men 
\ who devised thoso plans would by this timo havo changed tho 
iface of India, had they happily been members of a different 
and independent organization. 

This want of effect in industrial affairs is exhibited in the 
same way by the Government of France; and the issue has 
remained the same whether that Government were imperial, 
royal, or republican. Up to the period of the extension of our 
turnpike system early in Inst century, the roads of France and 
England were equally and execrably bad. France placed the 
roads in the hands of tho Government, and gained by the moa- 
sure a few great lines, mostly of no extraordinary excellence, 
tho branch and local routes remaining to the present about as 
bad as ever. England adopted the system of local management, 
and payment for tho use of tho road, and so covered the land 
with roads which were the admiration of Europe. So also 
tho public conveyances on those roads in the two countries, 
there vory much in tho hands of the Government, here the 
offspring of private enterprise, marked as clearly tho character 
of tho rospectivo systems. Franco, until of Into years, pro- 
duced the finost treatises on bridge-building; England built tho 
best bridges. The acquisition and improvement of the science 
simply as it depended on the intellect was within the reach 
of individual officers, and in this the French excelled ; oppor- 
tunities of applying that science so as to acquire tho practical 
accuracy requisite to successful effect were made few and in- 
sufficient by being left to the mercy of all imaginable public 
events, and of the opinions, convenience, and necessities of the 

z 2 
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ruling powers. England, with less of such science as depends 
on the cultivation of formality and precision of thought by a 
few persons, afforded through a freer organization ampler 
opportunities of practice. Franco accordingly got books, and 
England bridges: England now gets both. Franco derived 
her railway system from England ; sho acquired it through her 
Government with extremo slowness; it was made for her in 
great part by English skill, and it is still insufficient Why / 
should we import the principles which give such results iuto < 
India ? ) 

In England, too, those departments even of the proper busi- j 
ness of the Government, which approach in nature to industrial j 
or mercantile undertakings, seem to suffer in the same degree \ 
from the nature of tho system to which they are attached. To \ 
mention tho Dockyards, tho Woods and Forests, ami the designing 
and building of steam-ships, is enough to indicate modem and 
striking instances of the operation of a prinoiple, which, to a 
greater or less extent, seems to affect all times, countries, and 
departments. Where, indeed, the young zeal of a recently- 
formed establishment, whose object is a matter of present 
interest to the Government or tho public, really imparts to 
government business the onorgy of private character, and tho 
attendant oircumstancos give it unusual motives and freedom, 
a different result is commonly apparent, the result of a really 
different case; but, taking the average state of such establish- 
ments, tho eventual consequence of their inevitable conditions of 
existence, it seems very unlikely, as, indeed, experience also 
shows, that in any country, or under any Government, a govern- 
ment establishment can be found which will bear comparison 
with private concerns of the samo kind, if the latter havo equal 
circumstunces, and fair play in the competition. To suppose, 
however, that all government officers are so universally incom- 
petent and dishonest ns to account for this universal result, seems 
to me to be a most gratuitous as well as unjust assumption ; 
and, by stopping short with such a solution, we miss, I believe, 
somo truths of great practical value. 
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Tlio contrast between the conduct of tho Governments of British 
India and of Um United States affords nn important illustration of 
tlio effects of these principles in another view. The first-noraed 
Government is tardy, almost beyond the endurance of public 
patience, in everything relating to public improvements; tho 
last is as much distinguished by eager and energetic rapidity. 
Without becoming in any degree on apologist of our Indian 
Government, I shall vonture to suggest a mode of accounting 
for the difference, which does not begin by assuming that the 
rulers of India aro less solicitous for the prosperity of one country 
than the Governments of America are for that of the other. 

Tho Government of India is hound, by the inexorable cir- 
cumstances of its situation, to tho almost exclusive performance 
of its main or sole duty, the maintenance of right by force. 
Itself physically helpless, but morally strong, it is a foreign 
arbiter amongst strange and diverse populations, who have not 
before been ruled in common for the maintenance of peace as 
the prime object ; it cannot safely favour or neglect any of these 
to the prejudice of others, or to tho violation of the general feel- 
ing of justico ; private safety calls, from social or moral causes, 
for equal or greater care ; its own power of attention is not 
more than enough for the accomplishment of its one vast object; 
tho sums it con draw from tho people, in the form of taxes, are 
not more than enough for tho cost of it ; its personal means of 
information and action must be chiefly drawn from and have 
the quality of the population of India itself; its performance of 
this essential duty is judged of by the more elevated and exact- 
ing standard of English public opinion, and a failure in this 
duty would not be compensated, in English estimation, by suc- 
cess, however brilliant in other affaire. To this object, then, its 
organization and habits are rigorously adapted, to tho exclusion 
of fitness for any other. As far as its own action is concerned, 
it can do anything within it.s wont and businoss as rapidly as 
any other Government, whether it ho the appointment of a native 
magistrate's clerk, or the assembling of an army of 100,000 men ; 
but for all beyond its moin object it seems to forget that time 
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flics at nil. Suttee, Thuggee, and human sacrifices, ancient and 
deeply-rooted superstitions, murderous usages within its duty, 
were suppressed, when Government once set about it, in loss 
time than it took to open tlio East to steamers. It can annex 
a quarrelsome kingdom in three months; but it takes three years 
to oonsider a crane or a jetty ; six years to think of a common 
road ; and a generation, if let alone, to consent to a railway. 
Whatever it may profess, wish, or attempt, it cannot afford to , 
look to profits; it is bound, not indeed, by avowed principles, ■ 
nor oven porhnps consciously to itself, but by imperative facts, 
to look only to rights. Hence the spectacle it exhibits of; 
extraordinary torpor in respect of public improvements, not-; 
withstanding the proved and admitted profitableness of every 
stop it might take in promoting them. But, after all failings, 
blunders, and disgraceful misdoings, it must still be said that 
it nobly keeps tho peace where it was rarely kept beforo. 

The Governments of tho Uuitod States of America are over a 
people who keep tho peace, as far as it is kept, very much by 
themselves ; but they make overy citizen of the state, whether he 
will or no, a partner in banks, roads, canals, and railways; no 
principle restrains them from doing the same with anything else 
which oould bo brought within tho grasp of government manage- 
ment, from the building of steam-ships to tho dipping of rush- 
lights. Thoy aro involved with all interests, and are therefore often 
feeble in respect of rights. They use tho powers of tho stato for 
the fostering of enterprise, and so become entangled in its count- 
loss rivalries. They found a new state every year; but repudiation 
disgraces thoir finance ; brutal violeneo, lynch law, and slavery 
shamo aliko their morals and their judicatures; while private 
armaments on speculation nestle uninterrupted in their ports, 
and the reply to the indignant communities attacked by them, is, 
" We cannot help it." The people afford examples of enterprise 
and progress such as tho world has rarely, if ever, seen before ; 
but the Governments cannot answer to other Governments, or 
even to their own people, for the accomplishment of some of their 
plainest responsibilities. 
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Ono Government, then, that of India, strong and stiff by the 
ncceB8itie8 of its duties and of its own position, is proved in prac- 
tice to be utterly unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise : 
the others, those of the United States, flexible and agile enough 
to be made instruments of enterprise, fail to fulfil some of tho 
essential duties of government. 

To this con tins t of principles ami consequences may ho 
addcnl an expression of regret as to America, and of caution as 
to India. Of all people, tho self-relying Americans havo tho 
least pretence for needing to pursue so artificial and detrimental 
« course. If every Government in the United States were to 
pevor all connection with cngngements entered into for profit, 
provided only that it strictly, impartially, and diligently 
jittendod upon rights, it can hardly he believed that one stroke 
less would bo struck, one dollar less turned, or one mouth less 
fed. If so, what do the Americans gain by debilitating their 
Governments ? On the other hand, what would be gained by 
involving the Government of India extensively with industrial 
interests ? What, indeed, might not be lost by relaxing that 
bond which is the only reliance to which the people have yet 
been accustomed for the preservation of general and local 
peace — for the preservation of that pcaco which is the one 
indispensable precursor of all other good ? 

Ono of the conscquonces of these views, if they bo as well 
founded as I holiovo they are, seems to me to be this — that 
when the Indian authorities aro charged by some with spending 
so little out of tho taxes on public improvements, and thoso 
authorities admit tho charge with regrot that it should bo truo, 
both parties are in error; — the former in laying on tho Govern- 
ment a duty which does not belong to them, — the latter in 
admitting themselves to bo chargeable with a duty which is 
really beyond their province, and which, on any considerable or 
sufficient scale, it is impossible thoy should fulfil, whilo the 
charging of themselves with it, although in wrong, prevents any- 
thing effectual being done towards it by others. Their answer, 
if I am right, should have been, " It is not our business, — 
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make the roads yourselves, and make what profit you oan by 
them ; — wo will stand by and see all rights defended, yours and 
others alike ; — wo will look into the rights, and you, with all 
others, shall have such laws as are necessary to dcfino and 
enforce them." ' 

I am not so sanguine as to imagine that these views will 
be generally admitted, except slowly, as events may show their 
truth. Nor might it be safe to risk the progress of publio 

1 It baa been urged that, in India, the Government should undertake the con- 
struction of common road* and railways, because it is the owner of the land. Thrcej 
considerations seem to me to oppose this view of the subject : — 1. It is scarcely true* 
that the Government is the owner of the land. No doubt, among tho conflicting 
opinions and pretensions which have arisen out of our imperfect and slowly-acquired 
knowledge of Hindoo institutions, this claim has appeared, and has been acted on ; 
but, I believe, tho best-informed persons now nwiutnin that there is little or nothing: 
in Hindoo usage or common luw to susUiiu more than a right in the Government to 
the tax on tho land, with n power of alienating the tax in favour of individuals. Any 
nppenrauce of more than this seems to huvo arisen merely from failure of claimants 
(which may easily happen in n country where superfluity of hind reduces all to small 
value), and not from a constitutional right in the Government. No doubt, how- 
ever, in many districts, from the extensive prevalence of such failure, the Go- 
vernment has a power of appropriating land to itself or others, which practically 
amounts to ownership. In other districts ancient rights to land are still exercised 
to such an extent as effectually to deny tluit of the Government. 2. If the 
Government were the owner, it seems by no means to the public interest that 
it should remain so; for the admission of this principle brings after it that of 
others necessarily connected with it, which are incompatible with freedom and 
progress, and especially so with freedom of trade. (Sec page 24.) Par better 
would it be to encourage the rise and spread of private ownership of land, if 
it do not now exist. But to found great public measures on this presumed right 
of the Government, is, I apprehend, both to acquiesce in the right, and to place great 
difficulties in the way of reform. A comprehensive view of public interests appears 
to me to roquiro that neither this government right to the land, nor its alleged corol 
buy, the duty of making railways, should be admitted. 3. liven if the Government 
were absolute mid acknowledged proprietor of all tho laud in India, it would scarcely 
follow that it should make the railways, but rather the reverse. The two matters 
have in themselves no necessary correlation, but, practically, their being in the same 
hands could hardly serve public interests. If ouo of our ducil lundlords owned nil 
the land between London and Manchester, would that prove the fitness of leaving it 
to him to make and work an indispensable railway across itl Still worse must it be 
in the case of tho (Snveriimeiit, if it were really the universal owner of the laud; so 
much must its attention be occupied with other mutters, end iu organisation bo unlit 
f»r the prosecution of this object. 
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works in India by ft sudden change from tlio principles already 
adopted. Hut I trust T may, for n moment, assume the truth 
of wlmt J have nlrcndy advanced, for tbe sako of a further 
practical argument. 

If tlio extreme tardiness of the Indian Government, in 
public improvements, is a result, not of the accidents of tho 
time, but of the nature of its duties and of the essential condi- 
tions of its situation — if tho conteutment of the people of 
India with a foreign rule depends on the obviousness of any 
advantage they may derive from it — and if we have now come 
to a time when future advantages, and therefore future content- 
ment in India, are dependent on tlio prosecution of great public 
works, it follows that it is an unfitting policy on the part of 
tho Government to keep tho control of those works in its own 
hands, or to burden itself with such obligations as render it 
virtually the owner of them. Tho same necessities which have 
so far been a drag on its efforts must still impede them, but 
must load to worse consequences as time goes on, and publio 
contentment in Indin oxacts higher degrees and more advanced 
kinds of prosperity. 

And not only as to contentment; — tho Government of India 
encounters practically a recurring scries of difficulties, a oycle 
which has not yot been interrupted. The taxes, said to bo too 
heavy for tho paying power of the country, are yet too light to 
pay for due and efficient government; they cannot be increased 
without oppression, they cannot be diminished without still 
greater loss to the people, and yet, more labour is annually 
wasted than would pay on ample taxation many times over. 
Education is not enough diffused to raise the character of the 
whole people, but more is given than can be employed. Food 
fails ; famine decimates the people, and destroys the revenues, 
while land is so abundant that tho people can migrate within 
the country, and whole provinces spend thoir unused enorgics 
in tho production of deadly exuberance Thcso and tho like 
nro the difficulties of tho Government. Ono remody applies to 
all. and would clearly break the yet unbroken round; but facts 
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have shown that the Government itself cannot, in due measure, 
make that remedy available. It seems to be in the naturo of 
the case that the Government, in this matter, should compara- 
tively evor fail. I do not say thnt in tho last pluco, and in 
failure of attempts to apply butter principles, the Government 
should refuse to do for a time what it can in these indispensable 
means of advance ; but it does appear that its mam rulo of 
conduct should be to invite, protect, and facilitate the opera- 
tions of private ontorpriso— of private enterprise aliko depen- 
dent on its own strength, and freo to put it forth to its own profit. 

If it be said that India is guarded ngaiust freo, effective, and 
wide-spread British enterprise by the jealousy of the Govern- 
ment, two answers may bo given. First; — I by no means 
found it so. Neither in England nor in India, neither in tho 
highest quarters, nor the lowest, nor any other, did I meet with 
anything different from a cordial welcome and kindly aid. I 
heard, indeed, of jealousy in a few personal quarters, but 1 
never met with it, and I never was hindered by it; but I was 
very much helped by the opposite spirit, acting in all quarters, 
on all subjocts, and in a most honourable degreo. Next; — if 
that was merely my good fortune, and not the usual course of 
the Government and its officers, if there be a general conspiracy 
to keep out independent enterprise, or if there be a knot of 
influential men so situated as to be able of themselves to effect 
it, let the fact bo tested. So long as such n charge remains 
merely the complaint of an individual, or the unsustained 
allegation of an avowed opposition, it will have little weight, 
and can do little towards remedying the evil. But an actual 
obstruction placed in tho way of earnest, self- relying efforts, 
would at onco supply a fact under the stimulus of which public 
opinion could not fail to open promptly whatever is now barred. 
The attempt must succeed either way; — if thero bo no such 
obstruction it would succeed because there is nono ; if thero bo 
suoh an obstruction, tho death-blow to a system of exclusion, 
as dirocted against really independent undertakings, would bo 
given by the very net by which the exclusion was attempted. 
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It has often been said that if the Government had not 
engaged in ware which havo been deemed extremely censurable, 
both as to justice and policy, it would have had funds with 
which to effect groat publio improvements. For argument's 
sake let this be so ; and let it be granted that these wars were 
all as needless and as blameworthy as their most earnest 
impugncrs assert them to bo. To what does this state of tho 
enso lend us ? Passing by tho known fact that these wars did 
not generally originate with the East India Company, but with 
tho Imperial Government or its representatives, wo come to 
this, — that tho rulers of India havo done just what other 
Governments have done, viz., they havo embarked in needless, 
costly, and unjustifiable wars. Tho next question is, — what is 
the probability of this course being avoided in future ? Does 
tho conduct of any othor Government afford a hope that by 
somo modification of political arrangements this proucness to 
war will bo counteracted? Take autocratic Russia— antiquated 
Austria — confederated Germany — newly-constitutionalized 
Prussia and Sardinia— hereditary, democratic, imperial, restored, 
Orleanized, and again democratic France— republican America, 
from Maine to Buenos Ayres — take even constitutional 
England — and which of them has shown that, in tfte mere 
nature of its government, it possesses any security against tho 
recurrence of ill-judged, if not unjust, wars? Look more 
widely still on history, and is there one single form of govern- 
ment, from tho despotism of Persia, Turkey, and Spain, to tho 
republicanism of Greece, Switzerland, and Italy, under whioh 
ware of the most questionable character havo not boon abso- 
lutely popular ? 

If, then, all that which is yet known of the science or prac- 
tice of government supplies no probability that in future wars, 
however unwise, will ho avoided, how can wo persuade ourselves 
to risk tho construction of public works, of vital necessity to 
India, and of high importance to England, upon tho chance of 
our being ablo to devise for India some new plan of policy 
which shall accomplish this hitherto unaccomplished end? 
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And if this be manifestly imprudent on general considerations, 
still more so is it in view of the special circumstances of India: 
for here we have no sufficient basis of enlightened and well- 
informed public opinion, either in the ruled or the ruling 
country; and the task is, in fact, that of constructing some 
Bcheme of mere bureaucracy, which shall restrain tins deplorable 
but universal tendency of men. 

But instead of complaining, howevor justly, of the wars of. 
tho Government, and waiting until tho Government, contrary 
to the tenour of the world's experience, becomes of itself a final 
and sufficient barrier against war, should wo not do better to 
act on another view of the cose ? The influences which go 
effectually to prevent war act primarily on the people; and 
they act on Governments, for the most part, only through 
tho people ; and might wo uot moro reasonably hope to prevent 
wars in India, by giving to the people healthy elevating occu- 
pation, and sound instruction, through the operation of roads, 
than to obtain roads through success without precedent in 
preventing future wars ? 

There are interests in England deeply concorncd in the 
questions which have now been discussed. If the views I have 
exhibited be correct, the course to be taken by those interests 
is to help themselves, and not to rely on tho Government, 
except for that essential matter, the careful and vigorous fulfil- 
ment, in relation to railways and other roiuls, of its own proper 
function, that of a judge and protector of rights. To suppose 
that in the present condition of India the economics of that 
country can be reached through its politics is, I conceive, a 
great mistake, into which we may easily be led by tho fulso 
analogy of English examples ; and I must venture to express 
a belief that every attempt of this kind, except as a minor and 
auxiliary measuro, will fail, and that it would fail if the Indian 
Government were remodelled from one end of its constitution 
and proceedings to tho other. 

The shareholders of tho Indian railway companies have a 
guarantee of a minimum interest of Jive per cent. ; ami m fur 
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cu» thoir own advantage is concerned, tho attainment and pos- 
session of this guarantee are fair niul legitimate objects. But 
tlic question may come to be whether the existence of a pro- 
prietary which is denuded of nearly all motive to the exercise of 
tho duties and vigilance of proprietorship, is compatible with 
tho attainment of the great publio objects which only these under- 
takings enn accomplish ; and it may possibly be found that 
nothing con compensate for the absence from its place in tho 
requisite system of motives of those considerations which 
should incite a publio body to vigilance through a sense of 
its own interest. Protection here, as all over the world, may 
be found incompatible with advance ; and yet on that ad- 
vance may other vast results depend. 

If, then, we have a Government which is necessarily, and by 
no avoidnble fault, the slowest in the world in matters of 
industrial enterprise, and if associated with this wo have a pro- 
prietary body which is deprived of every inducement to activity, 
wo can hardly wonder at the excessive length of time occu- 
pied by ovcry movement connected with Indian railways. 
Tho porfeotion of complication, and of all tho inaohinory of 
delay, scorns to be attained in the working constitution which, 
in thoso bodies, has resulted from tho combination of a many- 
1 imbed Government with a railway company, each Boated by 
parts on two continents. The Board of Control, the East 
India Company, the Government of India at Calcutta, the 
Government of Bombay, the Railway Board in London, tho 
Railway Board in Bombay, the Government engineer, and the 
rnilwny company's engineers in London and in India — all 
these must bo satisfied, or at least may require to be satisfied, 
not only as to laws and general principles, but as to every 
bargain to be mado, and every practical step to be taken. To 
the notorious working disadvantages of every Government arc 
hero superadded tho equally notorious disadvantages of a 
public company; and the whole combination is deprived of the 
only interest by which it might have boon stimulated— that of 
the proprietary body. 
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The character of the course adopted operated from the be- 
ginning — the natural were overlaid by the artificial considera- 
tions. Time has already rondercd the effects sufficiently visible. 
I boliovo that no fact affecting tho oaso of the Grout Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is better known or established 
now than it was four yours ago ; but it was not sooner than 
last month (Novombor, 1850) that tho works wcro begun, and 
then only under a provisional arrangemont, and in a very limited 
form. Nor did a question oxist four yenrs ago, nor has ono 
since arisen, transcending in importance or diluculty scores of 
questions which have arisen, been settled, acted on, and almost 
forgotten, during that period iu all other departments of publio 
and private business. To confine our view to publio events, 
political and industrial. — Switzerland has been revolutionized, 
and its revolution bus been healed. Franco has rejected a 
dynasty, fought through dangers which threatened her very 
foundation, voted and acted on a constitution, and seems 
settling again to peace. Germany, Italy, and Sardinia have 
been upturned from end to end. Hungary has risen and 
been crushed. The Austrian Empire bus been remodelled. 
Our own chartism has had a full cycle of energy and decline. 
America has conquered and released Mexico, and founded 
three or four now states. California has been peopled, and 
has been entirely lifted from a desert to an acknowledged 
place in the community of nations. Central America, hitherto 
too rude and lawless fur enterprise, has beon pacified, and has 
authorized groat highways of nations across her territories, 
which are already in progress, and which, guaranteed in safety 
and neutrality by England and America, will soon he animated 
by the connnereo of both hemispheres. ] ,argo amended schemes 
of colonization from our own country havo boon proposed and 
carried into effect The entire agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation of Great Britain havo been removed from their 
old legal foundations, and placed on an improved basis, radi- 
cally and essentially new. Colonial constitutions have beon dis- 
cussed and settled between the uniipodes. Natal has sprung 
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into existence. Borneo has boen planted as a centre of civili- 
zation. Tho Punjaub, twice conquered in this interval, has 
been annexed. The railway system of England has had an 
entire circuit of revival, excitement, and collapse. The lines 
of steamers across the Atlantic have been tripled. The electric 
telegrnph, little more than a hopeful revelation of science at 
tlio beginning of the period, has becomo all over Europe and 
America a necessity by land, and is now travorsing tho sea. 

While the world has been thus astir in all other quarters, 
and is now replete with enterprises, many of which, when 
tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway was proposed, had not 
even been imagined, that undertaking, with every essential 
fact ascertained, and with interests of tho highost importance 
depouding on its action, mado till almost to-day no progress 
but in talk and papers. It is perfectly reasonable to antici- 
pate that if the principles which have led to this result con- 
tinue to predominate, the Americans will have a railway from 
Capo Canso to St. Francisco, from the Atlantio to the Pacific, 
across all the difficulties of the entire breadth of their conti- 
nent at its widest, before a line from Bombay touches the crest 
of the ghauts. 

The argument thus pursued goes, if well founded, to show 
that, in tho case of Indian railways, such a guarantee as places 
tho Government, in any degree, in the position of a pro- 
prietor, works to all interests great disadvantages, and to some 
even danger ; and that private enterprise, under duo regulation 
an to right*, is tho only legitimate, and may provo tho only 
practicable, i node of Heenring the prompt and cflectual construc- 
tion of a suflicient system of thoso great and most important 
works. If it wcro requisite to toko any guaranteo of tho 
Government (which is doubtful), this view of the subject 
would show it to bo only one of indemnification, in case of 
such failure, on tho part of tho Governmout itself, to fulfil 
its own duties, as that damage should arise from public violence. 

But it is impossible not to doubt whether, inadequately in- 
formed on Indian subjects as the public of England still re- 
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mains, tbis view of the matter will ever be acted on, in the case 
of tbe early Indiau lines. While, therefore, this discussion 
may show that extended enterprises of this nature in India are 
little likely to bo founded on the principles hitherto ndopted, 
and while we may well regret the delays and loss whioh have 
necessarily followed from the system of guarantee, it is not to 
be denied that the greater evil of doing nothiug compelled 
submission to the use of this embarrassing device. As, there- 
fore, the subject stands ot prosent, wo have only practically to 
consider, in respect of immediate measures, wliut it is which 
existing circumstances permit, and what it is which great in- 
terests now require; not, however, that all hopo is to be aban- 
doned, that a spirit of inquiry may arise which, with no long 
delay, shall lead to the prevalence of stronger convictions, and 
of corresponding energy of action. 

Limiting, then, the remaining discussion to the narrowest 
view which present necessities allow, I will advert only to 
two points of such a nature as to conduct those who take an 
interest in the subjeot to a duo consideration of the rest. These 
are: — first, the extent to which the line and the guarantee 
ought at once to be carried; and, secondly, the disposal of the 
profits. 

I have already stated that tho surveys and estimates of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company were extended to 
nearly 200 miles from Bombay ; a corresponding cupitul would 
be something more than two millions sterling, and on such a 
capital was a guarantee solicited. Tho long hesitation of tho 
Government, and the imminent risk of the entire extinction of 
tbe design, led to the proposal to carry tho liue in the first in- 
stance only to Callian, with a guaranteed capital of 500,000/. 
On this shortened line, which presents the prospect of just a 
safe investment, and but little more, it was believed that esta- 
blishments would be organized and preparations made for tho 
larger undertaking; and that by this means not much time 
would really bo lost. Unhappily, as much delay has taken 
place in making any beginning whatever as would have suHiced 
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to complete the short line, ami set on foot the long one. The 
events of the times now show that the pressure of public in- 
terests imperatively requires the immediate extension of the 
railway to the length already surveyed, and (if unfortunately 
necessary to that end) the immediate extension of the guarantee 
to a corresponding amount. The considerations which seem to 
ino to dictate this step are tho following : — 

1. Tho supply of cotton to Knghmd from America has 
fearfully fallen off, aud may still further decline. An effectual 
remedy for the consequeuces of this declension lies — if all I 
havo said be not erroneous — in tho constructing of this line. 
Hut the lino will be nearly useless, as to this particular effect, 
until it has passed some fifty miles boyond the ghauts. 

2. The line, while extended to Callian only, is not likely to 
afford sueh profits as will supply the needful stimulus to tho 
extension of the system. If the execution of that line had 
been promptly effected, the time it would havo occupied might 
possibly havo been spared for tho experiment, and the great 
ossential undertaking, although delayed to groat disadvantage, 
might at no distant date have been opened throughout. But 
that period of tolerable delay has been lost, and the entire system 
of railways in Western India will hardly wait longer for experi- 
ments. For it must be remembered, that it is not merely 
shareholders' dividends that wait for these railways, nor even 
cotton, though that would be much, but, in a sense far too im- 
portant to be slighted, our general system of commerce, and of 
manufacturing prosperity. The stimulus of large profit from tho 
first lino, which is tho imlispcnsablo moving power of tho whole 
future system, and of its el lee In on English commerce, cannot 
bo felt until tho railway has attained the exteut I have already 
described. 

i). To tho next consideration I have already briefly adverted. 
It is founded on ono of thoso local circumstances which, in somo 
form or other, aro found to be attached to every individual 
eutcrprise, modifying essentially its practical character, and on 
a right knowledge and management of which the success of 
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the whole scheme of action often depends. By the way of the 
Malsej, in fact on the ascent of the ghaut itself, there are tun- 
nels, the execution of which will occupy from three to five years. 
There is no probability that any othor lino up the ghauts could 
be constructed in less time. The Tbul Ghaut road, of five miles 
long, with no tunnel wbatever, has been fiuished only within 
these few mouths, after several years of continuous and well- 
directed labour, and the employment, I believe, of all the hands 
which could be made available. If, early in 1817, the Govern- 
ment and the railway proprietary hud been prepared to take u 
large and just view of the question, the first stroke at the works 
on the ghauts would have been struck before the end of that 
year; and in 1852 or 1853, the whole line would have been 
opened from Bombay to the Gungiithurreo, if not quito tbrough 
to Candoish. Thousands upon thousands of bales of cotton, 
moro than ever yet came, might reasonably have been expected 
at Bombay and Manchester, from tbo effectual removal of the 
difficulty which now alone limits the cultivation, und defeats 
the attempted commerce. The time past is irrecoverably lost, 
and we still havo to reckon, as wo should only have had to 
reckon then, from the dale of the commencement of the works 
on the ghauts. To this loss of timo, so much to bo regretted, 
surely not that of another year will be added'. 

For these reasons, then, wholly beyond the advantage of the 
shareholders though they are, but acting, in some respects, through 
that advantage, and strictly concurrent with it, the line from 
Bombay should be at once extended into the interior, to points 
beyond the ghaut country. It is much to be regretted, that this 
extension should depend on any question of guarantee ; but if, on 
tho ono hand, tbo whole business has been brought into such u 

1 Tho consequence! of another local fact should also be considered. Part of tho 
line in the Concan and on the ghaut* lies iu junglo: this will require to be cleared : 
newly-cleared woodlands are found to be more unhealthy for tbo first two or three 
years after clearing than they were before, although subsequently they acquire the 
ordinary salubrity of open lands. If the Hue be cleared only just as it is wanted, u 
frightful sacrifice of life will probably bo the consequence, which might bo avoided 
by the foresight of an earlier cleamnce. 
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position Unit only a guarantee will weave the immediate under- 
taking of I ho extended line, I feel satisfied, on tho othor, that a 
duo examination of tho subject, in all its hearings, would at 
once load tho Government to tho requisite extension of present 
engngemonts. If tho other presidencies should roqnire corres- 
ponding advantages, tho obligations of the Government under 
this head would apply to about 7,1)00,000/. sterling, for which 
sum an effectual slnrt would bo given to the system in each of 
the three great divisions of India. 

The disposal of the profits is a question with which, it seems 
to me, a government, on prineiplo, should not meddle. It hap- 
pened, however, that the negoeiations between tho Government 
and tho Indian Hail way Compauies took place, in part, during 
the time when English railways were thought good enough to yield 
more than 10 per cent, per annum, and when the Government took 
power to reduce their profits to that rate, with consequent stipu- 
lations as to purchasing tho lines. Litllo has been heard of the 
subject of lato ; not, I apprehend, so much from an admission 
of the doctriue that government ought not to interfere, as because 
railways are not now thought so well worth having. Tho 
Indian authorities, besides making tho lino only leasehold for 
JM) years, look like powers for reducing tho profits ; and if an 
Jndion railway were to cam very largo dividends (tho best thing 
by far which could happen to India), no doubt tho Government 
would think to step in, and would probably be backed by public 
opinion (although, I think, mistakenly) in doing so. 

Good policy, as well as principle, seems to me to forbid this 
interference ; for tho welfaro of India would be vastly more 
promoted by that vigorous and early extension of the system, 
which largo profits alone can ensure, than by any saviug to the 
people which could arise from curtailing the profits. 

If, however, it be in vain, as I fear it is, to stand up for the 
principle, it is at least possible to inquire how the interference 
of the government can be best exerted. That it should not 
be so exerted as to prevent the realisation of profit, and some 
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degree of participation in it up to any attainable point, follows 
from this consideration,— that an interference which absolutely 
limited the dividend to a certain amount, would effectually 
check all economy by which it might havo been augmented. 
When the dividend had reached the permitted gauge point, no- 
body would care for further improvements or economy; directors, 
officers, servants, from highest to lowest, would at once begin 
to regard further efforts as useless and uncalled fur; and all 
that might havo boon further effected would bo lost alike to the 
railway company, the government, and tho public. The plan 1 
propose is free from this objection; it permits any amount of 
profit to be realised, while it directs tho disposal of part of a 
supposed surplus in such a manner as to unito the interests 
of all, and loavos the other part to tho enjoyment of tho share- 
holders. 

T havo already shown, to tho satisfaction, I hope, of ihnso who 
are accustomed to inquiries of this nature, that the following 
figures ore near tho truth : — 

IVtice 

inllr. 

1. The proient charge for carriage in the countries between Bombay 

and the interior is about 4 

2. The charge which may safely lie made to the puLUc for carriage, 

by railway, is 2J 

3. The cost to the railway company, all charges included, but not 
dividends or profits, would not be more ihnn 1 

The cost of constructing and furnishing the line would not 
exceed, per mile, 15,0(10/. ; and the quantity of goods to be 
carried would not be less than 1H0.0O0 tons per annum, and 
would probably hocomo double that, amount. The length of the 
line may be taken at 200 miles. 

From those figures it follows, that tho direct money saving to 
the public of Western India, in the cost of carriage, from the 
establishment of this railway alone, would be the difference 
between -Id. and 2j</. per tou per mile, on JH0,000 tons ol 
goods per annum, carried ovor 200 miles, which, liy compu- 
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tntion, amounts to 187,500/. por nuiium. This is the present 
lunoiinl of minimi absolute waste in carriage on that route. 

I do not stay to runmrk ou the loss of the sum of 750,000/.» 
which four years' delay has inflicted on Western India, furthor 
than to note, that it far exceeds the probable cost of the line as 
far as Callian ; or, to put it in another form, the annual waste 
by tho present modes of carriage on this route only, would pay 
the wages and superintendence of 20,000 men, whose strength is 
now thrown away in tho more oxtravagance of rudeness, whilst 
it might bo employed to umplo profit. Like many other in- 
stances of delay with respect to Indian roads, it shows that no 
precipitancy, if not mingled with dishonesty, could have been 
so great au error, or have occasioned so great waste, as pro- 
crastination. 

The difference between 2$d. and Id. per ton per mile, which 
would otherwise bo profit, is that to winch the discussion as to 
the disposal of profits applies. I suppose I may safely assume 
that, under tho operation of the railway, tho traffic of the coun- 
try would increase one-half, or, from 180,000 tons per annum, 
its present amount, to 270,000 tons; if so, tho profit of \\d. 
per ton per mile, on 200 miles, would amount to 003,700/., 
which, if tho lino cost tho oxtrerao sum of 15,000/. per mile, is 
rather moro than 18 per cent, por annum, independent of profit 
from passengers. 

In considering how this sum may be best disposed of, it 
may first be stated that, as the country to bo traversed by 
theso lines 1ms no roads or rivers, there are no existing 
lines to act as feeders to tho railway ; a circumstanco in which 
the caso differs from that of every line in England, where a 
railway must cut many old routes of every kind, all ready pre- 
pared to bring traffic to the new trunk. To construct branch 
common roads would, therefore, be a work in which the in- 
terests of the railway company concur with thoso of Govern- 
ment and tho people I propose, as follows, that this object bo 
effected by moans of part of that amount of profit which would 
otherwise be doomed liable to reduction. 
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Let 8 per cent, on the capital, if that amount or mora bo earned, be 

■•t apart as an untouched dividend for the shareholders, amounting to jC'240,000 

Let 2} per cent, or half the difference between 8 and 18 per cent., be 
added to that dividend 76,000 

£315,000 

Let the remaining 2 1 per cent be devoted to the construction 
of cross roods connected with the railway, which, at 1000/. per 
mile (an allowance for roads metalled and bridged throughout, 
for which there is ample authority), would givo inoro than 70 
miles of new road per aunum, or in ton years a greater length 
of made roads than now exists in all Westorn India, and of a 
greatly superior kind. 

On this plan the advantage to the public would bo, first, a 
diroct saving of 187,500/. por annum in the cost of oorriago, 
and next, the increase of the common roads of the country 
in length by more than 70 milos, or in valuo by the sum of 
75,000/. per annum : — tho profit to tho shareholder would bo 
the entire dividend earned, if it did not exceed 8 per cent. ; but 
on the supposition that the profits earned were more than that 
amount, ho would receive half of the excess. Thus, if 13 per 
cent, were realized, he would receive 10| ; if 15 per cent., then 
ll 1 : always 8 per cent., and half the rest. Tho remaining half 
of the profits above 8 per cent, would accrue to the public in 
the form of roads equally beneficial to all parties. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that 8 por cent, is horo u figure used merely 
for illustration, and that the principle is compatible with the 
adoption of any other which would leave a surplus. 

If any interference of Government with profits bo permitted, 
it appears to result from obvious considerations, that a plan 
which, liko this, maintains tho interest of tho railway company 
in good management, while it so applies any surplus profits, as 
to promote objects confessedly beneficial alike to all parties, 
must best avert the practical evils which would otherwise result 
from interrupting the ordinary and legitimate courso of indus- 
trial onterprize. 

I am aware that the suppositions and figures T have em- 
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ployed in these computations of the effect of the suggested 
arrangement, nro sinnllcr than those I have previously used for 
the samo purpose. It is with design tlmt I have kept tliem far 
hclow the limits which a moderate view of the facts would give 
thctn. The case needs no straining; and I have found that 
largo anticipations, however well supported by evidence, repel 
confidence, and turn aside inquirers from investigation. To 
speak of a profit nhove 5 per cent, is as useless in some quarters, 
ns to promiso a barometric pressure of 50 inches of mercury, or 
a lunation of 40 dnys. It is not considered that, in such a case 
as the present, natural laws do not interfere to keep down profits 
to a customary standard ; and that a railway which supersedes 
most costly and disadvantageous carriage has thovast difference 
between its own effects and the old state of things as the fund 
from which to draw its own toward. 

If thero bo those who receive with incredulity the facts I 
have alleged, I nppcnl, for their satisfaction, to the authorities 
on which I have relied. My footsteps may be traced from fact 
to fact through the whole series : not a statement of importance 
havo I made on my own authority, nor ono connected with the 
amount of tho existing trollio which requires other confidence 
than that given to tho public and official documents of the 
Government itself; and 1 cannot but hope that tho powerful 
interests which arc so deeply concerned in a right understanding 
of Indian subjects, and whose prosperity becomes every year 
more closely involved in that of our Indian empire, will give to 
my allegations and arguments tho most trying scrutiny. If only 
this scrutiny bo entered on, and thoroughly effected, I am bold 
to express my earnest conviction that Indian railways in general, 
and tho lino whose facts I have been discussing in particular, 
will appear invested with on importance, and will recoive a 
practical support, far surpassing any yet conceded to them. 

If it should seem that in a book professing to discuss ques- 
tions connected with the great interests of India, too much at- 
tention has been given to the mere locating, construction, and 
profits of a railway, let me suggest that the practical possibi: 
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lity of inventions and undertakings from which have flowed 
the most important and wide-spread cousoq nonces, lias often 
depended on wearisome experiment nnd repulwivo calculations. 
It is in vain that wo attempt to render our progress wholly 
ctherial ; wo cannot make it exclusively dependent on ideu, 
or the realization by incorporeal means of idea, whether by 
government, by association, by teaching, or otherwise. Our 
daily steps aro ever found allying themselves with that which 
is materiid and of practice. Whatever power some amongst us 
may have to penetrate the darkness before and about us, wo 
make little advance in the common use of tlieir discoveries, 
but as we advance also in the knowledge and application of 
physical facts. If we had full and perfect theories of sociology 
and govomment, and if we know exactly all that goes to make 
up the perplexing aggregate of Indian economics, I apprehend 
we should bo in condition to effect but little by menus (if our 
knowledge unless bettor means of communication than now 
exist enabled us to apply it. To say, then, that the social 
and political elevation of India, on any considerable scale, must 
commenco with the construction of its roads, is, I conceive, 
only to state for this particular case what the experience of the 
world has established in all others ; and it is also, I hope, to 
assign a sufficient reason for any solicitude I may have shown 
as to mere physical facts. 

Further — if theso undertakings have a commercial value at 
all like that which my arguments would assign to them, they 
require a vigour of prosecution which can be derived only from 
an intimato conviction of their safety and value as investments; 
and that in its turn depends on a knowledge of the facts. 
I trust, then, I have not magnified boyond their value the real 
circumstances of the case, by employing them in the hope of 
converting a mere acquiescence derived from a guarantee, into 
an energetic belief founded on the merits. If England and 
India need these railways, they need just as much tho establish- 
ment of the motives through which they may be effectively pro- 
secuted. 
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There is, indeed, hardly a consideration connected with India 
nnd with our concern in that country whicli does not ultimately 
conduct us to the question of the internal means of transit. 
Many of these havo been adverted to in the preceding pages; 
to many others the limits of this book do not permit just and 
sufficient attention. A very brief review of the different aspects 
under which these undertakings present themselves, recording 
a few of the interests they affect, may afford an appropriate closo 
to these disquisitions. 

To the capitalists of England it must bo an object of prime 
importance to open a new field for the profitable use of their 
ever-increasing accumulations. Year after year adds to the 
difficulty of keeping up the rato of intorest ; for year after year 
witnesses greater ndditions to our power of supply than to the 
accessible markets to be supplied. India, shut up merely by 
want of means of transit, presents at once a vast scene of occu- 
pation for capital in constructing railways, and one still greater 
in the augmented commerce which must be consequent on the 
use of them. 

Our merchants, manufacturers, and engineers — all those whose 
assiduity, skill, and science bring together the accumulations of 
the capitalist and the present labour of the workman— have, liko 
our workmen and artisans themselves, the strongest interest in 
obtaining 100,000,000 of additional customers, now debarred by 
poverty from taking part in the reciprocations of commeroc, but 
whoso demands might equal tho whole of those we at present 
receive from other quarters, aud who would be found capable 
of repaying us amply for largo supplies of manufactured goods. 
In vain is it objected that tho Hindoo is irredeemably poor, and 
of a naturo altogether unchangeable. It is impossible to travel 
for a week in his country, or to examine any of his institutions 
or usages, without seeing marks of frequent, long-con tinuod, and 
recent chango : his vory turban, now worn in ovcry form and 
even by tho lowest, is said to bo an innovation adopted from his 
Mahomedan conquerors. This people show, at every turn, a 
disposition for the enjoyment and display of wealth ; their land 
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teems on its surface with untouched sources of profitable matters 
of exchange, beside whatever may lie below. We need only the 
meanB of access to render the soil of India a full storehouse of 
plenty, and tho people our willing friends and customers. 

The native of India who, under enlightened teaching, longs 
for the elevation of his countrymen, will see in the establish- 
ment of easy, safe, and frequent transit, the removal of the 
difficulties which most impede tho efforts made to instruct and 
improve them. Whothor ho looks to tho direct diffusion of 
knowledgo, to the more effectual exerciso of the protecting 
function of the Government, or to the still more intimate in- 
fluence of full employment for the capabilities of his country- 
men in invigorating and profitable pursuits, he cannot but hail 
in these undertakings the means and precursors of the highost 
good ho can anticipate or desire. 

The Government of India, devoid of that which is the 
Btrongth of overy pure and honest government — a well-informed 
and energotio public opinion, has the deepest concern in what- 
ever leads to the intelligent use of the resources of the country, 
to the establishment of great native interests of kinds sensi- 
tive to the dangers of interrupting the public tranquillity, and 
to the formation of a .public opinion which shall be the due 
defence and support of all. An industrial body, deeply pledged, 
by their interests and hubits, to the peace of the community ; 
and a thinking people, judging vigorously and rightly of the 
facts and causes of their condition, and affording tho strong and 
willing support of free opinion to a government intent on their 
advance, are the natural consequences of extended intercourse, 
the indispcnsiblo prerequisite of which is improved means of 
> communication. With such support, drawn from instructed 
native intelligence, the suprcmaoy of Britain must become in 
time a blessing from which the future generations of India will 
date the regeneration of their land. 

To the philanthropists of Britain never has a field boon 
oponed like that presented to them at tho present day by India. 
Torn through unnumbered generations by tyrannies, exactions, 
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mid wars, the country, with its 100,000,000, now breathes 
comparatively in quiet. The arena for moral and intellectual 
triumphs has been cleared by agencies which, however Pro- 
vidence may employ them, or . however justifiably they may 
havo been brought into action, a Christian philanthropist would 
scarcely dare to use. But, howevor cleared, India now requires 
and invites a work greater than that of Penn or Clorkson — 
greater than that which Britain has already accomplished in 
India, in substituting order and quiet in somo good degree 
for turmoil, violonce, and danger, and making common-wealth 
instcod of king-wealth the object of sovereign rule ; for the 
new work will look forward to the establishment of peaco, as 
in England, on principle and enlightened choice in the people, 
.vhere it is now the peace of tho Government and of its lawful 
sword. Nor can wo forbear to lift our eyes to the period, how- 
ever distant, when tho intelligence derived from free and cordial 
intercourse, and from ample and healthy occupation of the cul- 
tivated energies of tho natives of India, in the enlarged prose- 
cution of just and honourable interests, and in the seeking of 
more refined and more extended gratifications, shall havo boon 
found incompatible with the debusing grossncss of superstition ; 
when the fervent aspirations of the Hindoo mind shall have 
learned to long for a higher morality and a happier faith ; and 
when tho way shall have been prepared for the truth and purity 
which tho Almighty and Universal Father has given to form 
the highest happiness of tho whole family of man. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Statement of the Pricks and Quantities of East India 

AND OTHER SPECIFIED COTTON IMPORTED INTO GREAT 

Britain, for the years mentioned. 
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Co). 1. Prom Burn'*, Stulutici of the Cotton Trade, pago 14. 

2. Prom ditto; — (rum 1790 to 1700, nro tltc prices of lkngal mid Sural Cotton 
at Alanchettor, from pnge 20; — after 1796, they nre the price* at Liver- 
pool of Sur.it and Madro*. from pnge* 21, 22. 

3 and 4. To 18;W, from pugc* xiv. of " HiporU and Document** of 18UG; 
after 1 833 from Hum, pngo 1 7. 

6. To 1833 34 inchuive, from Purl. Pap., No. 194 of 1847, page 10, col. 2; 
thenceforward from the Report of the Cotton Committee of Bombay, 
pnge 24, 

Note. — Value* only ore given in the Purliamentary Return; but from 
1814 f..r ft aid, the qmuititica are deduced from the value* U mean* 
of the probable price* in tho next column; and the rvtultl agree 
»uflicieittly with other fuel*. 
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Col. 6. To 1834, by means of inferences froin a few known fact*, chiefly the price 
Kitted by Col. vYillinms in Baroche, in 1817-18, the price given by the 
Government of Bombay to Bulwunt Singh, of Abmednuggur, in 1830, 
and a statement made, in 1833, by Sir John Malcolm, in his book on the 
Government of India, page 111 ; after 1834, from the Report of the 
Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 25. 

7. From Pari. Pap., No. 868, of 1847, page 2. 

8. Prom Pari. Pap., No. 833, of 1847, page 4, to 1832-38 ; thenceforward from 

Bombay Cotton Report, page 27. 



DATIM OF PRINCIPAL P.YKNT0 COKRKCTKD WITH Till SUPPLY OP COTTON FROM INDIA 

TO KNOLANI). 

1757. Battle of Plamy. 
1709. Arkwright'i first patent 

1774. Legal restrictions on the manufacture of cotton fabrics in England removed. 

1780. Muslins began to be manufactured in England. 

1781. Cotton rose in Bengal from M. per Hi. about this time to Grf. per lb. in 1789, 

apparently from the Bnglish demand for cotton cloths. 
1783. First importation of cotton into England from Brazil. 

1787. The manufacturers of Lancashire petitioned (happily without success) against 

the importation of Indian muslins and calicoes. 

1788. The Fast India Company, on the representations of the English manufac- 

turer*, began to urge the exportation of cotton from India to England. 

1789. In this year the price of cotton on ihc spot at Baroche was 214if. per lb.; in 

1800 about 3 52//.; and, in 1817-18, about 4 8U<{. It was exported to 

Bengal in the early part of the period, and to England also in the Utter. 

As is well known it has since greatly fallen. 
1703. First considerable importation of cotton from the United Stales. Invention 

of Whitney's snwgin. 
1794. The Bast India Company first scut out to India a machine for improved 

cleaning of cotton ; tho same has been done at several subsequent dates. 
1800. Tho uso in India of superior seed apparently first suggested ; carried into effect 

on many occasions afterwards. . 
1800. Prices in the Madrns Presiileiiry from 2\il. to 3jii. per lb.; advanced in 

1814 in some districts to nearly 6<l., and, in 1812 to 1818, in Coimbatore, 

to 8*/., apparently from the effect of the American war. 
1807. December. The American embargo. 

1809. February. The American Non-Intercourse Act The East India Company 

urged dispatch of cotton from India. 

1810. Very large stocks on hnnd in England sold at great loss. 

1812. American War. 

1813. Trading monopoly of the East India Company partially abolished. Mr. 

Metcalfe, from America, sent to India with machines for improved cleaning 
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1814. Pence with America*. 

1815. General |>eace in Europe. Freights during the Utter yean of the war were 

from 15/. to 22/. per ton, equal to 2 62</. and 3 84t/. per lb. of cotton. 
181(5. Attempt* by the Government of Bombay to introduce Bourbon seed, and to 
improve the cultivation of cotton; continued in all the presidencies for 
many yean. 

1817. Fall of the Peishwa; suppression of the Pindarries; general pacification of 
India. 

1817-18-19. Speculative exportation* of cotton from India W England; exporte- 

tions from Calcutta to America, for mixing with the cotton of that country 

previous to shipment fur Europe. 
1820. Grant Ml of price in England; prico in Calcutta still kept up to Is. per lb.; 

distress and disturbances in the manufacturing district* of England. 
1 826. Commencement of the tnffic in cottou between Uerar and Bombay. Great 

full for several previous yean in tho cxjwrt of manufactured cotton good* 

from Bengal to Europe. 
1884. The Bast India Company restricted from trade while holding the powere of a 

govommcnt, 

1886. The Bast India Company published a collection of papers on the cultivation 

of cotton, silk, and indigo in India. 
1836 and 1887. Interference of the United States' Bnuk in the operations of tlio 
cottou trade. 

1887. Alwlition of the inland transit duties in the Presidency of Bombay, and 

soon nfterwordsall over British India. 
1839. Seixnro of opium in China, followed by war. and consequent diversion to the 
English market of the customary supply of cotton for that country. 

1841. American cotton planters employed by the Government for the improvement 

of the cultivation, arrived in India 

1842. Peace with China. 

1846. A committee appointed by tho Government of Bombay, on representation of 

the merchant* of that place, to " inquire into the extent and causes of the 
decline represented to have taken plate in the cotton trade, and to suggest 
any remedial measures which in their opinion may with advantage be ap- 
plied to it." Date of Report, 23rd March, 1847. Pari. Pap., No. 712, of 
1847. 

1847. The Bast India Company made a return to Parliament of their official cor- 

respondence and proceedings on tho gnmlh of cotton in India. Purl. Pup , 
No. 4SJ9, of 1»47. 

1848. A select committee of the House of Commons, appointed ou the motion of J. 

Bright, Esq., " to inquire into the growth of cotton iu India." Report, 
dated 17th July, 1848. Pari. Pap., No. 511, of 1848. 
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report ov u. stephenson, esq., m.p., ce., to the directors of 
the oreat indian peninsuia railway company. 

Gentlemen, 

Having bud for some time the various documents relative to 
your proposed undertaking under consideration, I now bog to lay 
befoi o you such rcnmi ks n» tbe perusal and study of thorn bavo sng 
gested. 

When I commenced the examination of tbe various voluminous 
plans and documents, I did so with considerable diffidence, because 
I felt that any opinions which I might express, based on documen- 
tary evidence alone, would be likely to mislead rather than to guide, 
in the consideration of an undertaking of such extent, and situated 
in a country to which I was a stranger. My difficulty in this re- 
spect, however, was almost entirely removed by the personal commu- 
nications of Mr. Chapman ; his intimate knowledge of the country 
through which the projected line is to pass, and his clear and de- 
tailed verbal descriptions of the physical features of the surface 
(which he has given me at great length), accompanied by sections 
furnished by your engineers, Messrs. Clark and Couybeare, from 
actual lovols, bavo made me feel so conversant with the chief ob- 
jects and charactors of the undertaking, tltat I venture to express 
the opinions I have arrived at, with nearly as much confidence as if 
I had myself visited the country. 

In an undertaking of this description, the two main points to be 
considered are— the commercial wants of the district, and the engi- 
neering facilities for supplying them. 

In reference to the first, they are succinctly described in a letter 
addressed by Mr. Crawford to the Bombay Government, 6th June, 
18.10. From this docuinonl it appears that tbe great commercial ob- 
ject to be attained is the opening an easy communication between 
the rich producing districts of the interior, called the Deccan, ex- 
tending in a line nearly due north and south from Candeish to Sho- 
lapoor, with the Presidency and Port of Bombay. 

A very cursory examination of the map of this part of the Indian 
Peninsula is sufficient to show to the engineer that the principal 
difficulty to be overcome consists in surmounting the Syhadree range 
of mountains, which stretches uninterruptedly between these two 
districts. A further study of the map renders it evident, also, that 

B B 
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the insular position of Bombay imposes another, and very important, 
condition on the direction of the line, irrespective of the rango of 
mountains just named, viz., that it must proceed from Bombay 
through Salsette to Tannah, this being the only point where it is 
feasible to form a connection by railway between tho island and the 
main land. Tannah may be, therefore, regarded as the starting 
point; consequently every approach towards the various passes over 
the ghauts must, in a great degree, be governed by it. 

For, passing the Syhadree range, your engineers have selected 
the Mulsej Ghaut; and, as the passage of this point is the only one 
which presents any formidable engineering difficulty throughout the 
line, it has had my special attention. 

Looking carefully at the map of this part of the range, I was 
struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the Malsej 
Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in different direc- 
tions as from a focus, which led me to suspect that the lowest ghaut 
had not been selected for passing this range of mountains. I culled 
Mr. Chapman's attention particularly to this point, as one of the 
utmost importance, since any material improvement in it might 
possibly bring the gradients of this part, of the line within the 
range of locomotive instead of stationary power, as at present pro- 
posed. Mr. Chapman had, fortunately, the information at hand, 
both as regards the principal levels (which are partly given in Lieut.- 
Col. Sykes* interesting memoir of the geology of a part of tho 
Deccan aud Syhadree rango, and partly from his manuscript 
report of the same district in the possession of the East India Com- 
pany), and also tho charuc'.crs of tho districts ami tho difficulties 
which would present thomselves in other parts of the line, supposing 
any other ghaut were adopted The letter which Mr. Chapman 
addressed to me on this subject is so carefully and clearly drawn up, 
that I cannot for a moment withhold the expression of my convic- 
tion that the Malsej Ghaut has been judiciously and properly se- 
lected. The other parts of the line proposed by your engineers do 
not call for any remark from me : their reports give all the neces- 
sary details, which appear to have been very carefully studied, and, 
as far as I am able to judge, have been discreetly carried out. 

• TheM facts were obtained chiefly from the letters of Dr. Oibton, Superintendent 
of the Government Dutauical Gardens, and Conservntor of the Forests, in Western 
India; of Major Liddcll, Couiinondiutt of tho Police Corps of the Poonah Oollec- 
torate; and of Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahmedntiggur. 
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As designed, therefore, your undertaking may be described as a 
line running north and south from the Pera river, through AUeh to 
Mliuse near Scroor, a distance of about seventy miles, with a trans- 
verse line from AUeh to Tannah and Bombay, a distance of about 100 
miles, without presenting any serious engineering difficulty, excepting 
at tbe Malscj Gliaut, which is confined to a distance of about eight 
or nine miles, whore the gradients are such as to require either sta- 
tionary engines, or locomotivo engines, with ropes so adapted as to 
work in conjunction. This latter method I think would be prefer- 
able ; it is less costly, is better adapted for a fluctuating traffic, and 
is more economical for the amount of intercourse which is calcu- 
lated upon in your statements of traffic'. 

With such an arrangement there can be no difficulty in working 
4 .ho traffic with regularity, dispatch, and economy. The length of 
'.his difficult ascent is, no doubt, unusually great, and the proposed 
gradients very sovore ; but, excepting in the length, it does not 
lifler from examples which exist in several mouutaiuous countries 
where railways are in daily operation. Looking, therefore, at the 
facilities which are reported by Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare to 
exist throughout the remaiuder of the Hoe, I cannot but regard the 
whole as easy of execution. The construction of a series of tunnels 
in the ascent to tbe Malscj Ghaut is tlio only work which would re- 
quire an unusual time for completion, since the great height of the 
ground over the line of tunnels would render shafts inordinately 
expensive, if not absolutely impracticable. Several years would 
certainly be required for the completion of these works ; but this fact 
need not, I think interfere with the immediate prosecution of that 
portion of the line over the Concan, extending from Bombay to the 
western foot of the ghauts, a distance of 80 miles. 

The next point to which I may direct your attention is that of 
cost; and here 1 fear that my views and those of your engineers 
will not coincide. 

Their estimate for a double line does not exceed 12,000/. per 
mile, and in arriving at this they have evidently taken much pains 
to collect the prices for which work is now done in the districts tra- 
versed by the proposed railway. I do not doubt tho accuracy of 
theso data, nor that of tho c alculations of the amount of work to be 
performed, as described by the sections; but experience in this 

' It will be remembered thnt thi« wn* wril'eu before Mr. Olnrk hnd found, in the 
second icaton, an eligible line of »»c*nt practicable by locomotive*. 

Bit 2 
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country, as well as in tropical climates, iu executing work of a novel 
character, leads me to distrust any conclusions arrived at by such 
methods I am, of course, unable to stale the precise extent to 
which my notion of cost would exceed that calculated upon by your 
engiueera, but I would certainly not venture upon recommending 
you to reckon upon less than 25 per cent, above their estimate, or 
say about 15,000/. per mile. 

In considering the cost of your undertaking, 1 would also suggest 
that you limit your expenditure in the outset to a single line of rails 
between Alleh to the Pera River, and from AUeh to Mhuse. 
Throughout this distance there appears no immediate necessity for 
the formation of double lines; the traffic will evidently be divided at 
the bifurcation near Alleh, probably into nearly equal parts, and the 
distance in either direction from that point within the command of two 
engines which might be worked with perfect safety for the amount of 
traffic as shown by the table. In examining the estimates of the 
amount of traffic submitted to me by Mr. Chapman, I have, of 
course, had the advantage of his verbal explanations ; iudeed, with- 
out this privilege I could not have offered an opinion on the subject, 
which under every circumstance is so difficult to treat with accuracy; 
but in this department of railway calculations it fortunately happens 
that the amouut of traffic is rarely if ever overstated, when ordinary 
care is taken to avoid hypothetical items. In the present instance, 
Mr. Chapman appears to me to have been exceedingly scrupulous : 
he has chiefly drawn his data from official documents, which I take 
it for granted are indisputable, and he has moreover, avoided 
reckoning upon large increase in the existing intercourse : I am in- 
clined, therefore, to believe that the tonnage is rather under, than 
over, stated. 

In the statement of net proceeds, the expenses are token at about 
600/. per mile, which I should think ample, since the price of labour 
is exceedingly low, the advantage of which will be felt after the line 
is opened, and the natives accustomed to the duties of working and 
maintaining railways. 

This is an advantage that would not be felt in the first construc- 
tion of the works, which will explain my reason for recommending 
an addition to the estimate, whilst 1 do not suggest it in reference 
to the working expensos. 

In couchujion, Gentlemen, 1 hope these few obsorvatious will suf- 
ficiently explain to you the views which I have taken of your pro- 
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ject. mid 1 trust that they will enable you tu decide upon Uie proper 
cnurtto to bo mluptcd in carry iug out a work, the importance of which 
has grown upon me exceedingly since I commenced the examination 
of the documents laid before mo. Whether such a gigantic work — 
in a distant country, where the resources, both for executing and 
working it, are necessarily limited, as compared with European na- 
tions, where railways have been so successfully established — should 
be left entirely to private enterprise, is a question I must leave for 
those to decide who are intimately acquainted with India and its 
people. 

In an experiment of this kind, so fraught with benefit to the 
country, whatever may be the results to the original promoters, I 
cannot help thinking that aid from the Indian Government is not 
only desirable, but necessary. 

However this may be decided, I am certain, from the information 
which has already been collected, that there is no country where the 
advantages flowing from the introduction of railways will be more 
signal than in India ; aud I believe that uo country will participate 
more promptly in the beneficial consequences than Britaiu. 

I am, Gentlemon, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Robert Stephenson. 



AFFEND1X C. 

NOTICE OF THE PAPE118 SUBMITTED TO MR. 8TEPHEN80N, AND OF 
THOSE CONTAINED IN MR. CHAPMAN '8 REPORT. 

It will be seen from the foregoing report, that the engineering 
papers submitted to Mr. Stephenson were sufficiently full and con- 
elusive, to enable him to form definite and satisfactory opinions on 
all points of this nature which at present require to be considered. 

The following account of the statistical papers alluded to by him, 
together with his report, may supply a general view of the financial 
prospects of the undertaking. These papers are (were then) being 
reprinted verbatim from the Bombay edition, with additional maps 
and notes, nnd will soon bo ready for such of tho shareholders as 
may choose to investigate the subject more minutely. 

The papers are as follows : 

I. A letter from R. W. Crawford, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Re- 
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mington and Co.), the Chairman of the Company in Bombay, to the 
Hon. Sir G. Arthur, Governor and President in Council in Bombay, 
dated June 0, 1840, describing the lines generally, stating the rea- 
sons for adopting the particular route laid down, and submitting the 
line for the examination of the Government. 

TI. A letter from R. W. Crawford, Esq., the Chairman in Bom- 
bay, to the Hon. L. R. Reid, Esq., Governor and President in 
Council in Bombay, dated 13th October, 1846, laying before the 
Government the statistical documents framed by Mr. Chapmau 
(which are hereinafter emimorated and described), togothor with 
die reports, plans, and sections of Messrs. Clark nnd Conybearo, 
the Company's engineers in India. In this letter Mr. Crawford, 
writing in the name of the Bombay Board, fully adopts the con- 
clusions then arrived at by the officers of the Company, as given 
below. 

III. A letter from Mr. Chapman to Mr. Crawford, dated 1st 
September, 1840, containing an abstract of the statistical papers 
then submitted to him by the Bombay Board, and deducing from 
them the final result as to dividend. 

IV. An abstract, by Mr. Clark, of his report on the line from 
Bombay to the summit of the Malsej Ghaut, and thence, by infer- 
ence as to cost, to Alleh, 100 miles from Bombay. 

V. A memorandum by Mr. Conybeare of the line from the top 
of the Malsej Ghaut to Alleh, and thence to the Pera river, with 
notices of the lines he explored from the Pera river to Indore, 
Hoshungabad, and the coal-field of Baitool. 

VI. A general statement of tho expected traffic, in which officiul 
authority is given for seven-eighths of the amount, and very pro- 
bable amounts for the remaining eighth : from this paper it appears 
that the traffic now existing and likely to come to the railway, is 
180,000 tons per annum. 

VII. A paper devoted to the traffic in salt, in which it is shown 
that this article will be carried from tho coast into tho interior to 
the amount of 80,000 tons per annum ; which traffic is included in 
the previous statement of 180,000 tons per annum. A memoran- 
dum by Mr. Ayrton of Bombay, attached to Mr. Crawford's letter 
of 18th October, 1846, shows that the manufacture of salt in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay can be greatly extended, to the certain 
advantage of the Government, and the very probable advantage of 
the railway. 
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VIII. An enumeration of many instances of the actual cost of 
carriage by the existing native means ; from which it appears that 
in the districts traversed by the proposed lines, a rate of 9, jd. may 
be charged by the railway, without exposing its traffic to risk from 
competition. To this paper are appended very important statements 
by U. Fenwick, Esq., of K ham gaum, in Berar, respecting the cost 
and difficulty of conveying cotton by the existing native methods. 

From these statements a conclusion was drawn, that if, on the 
ono hand, the cost of construction and working did not exceed the 
estimates, and on the other, tho goods' traffic did not increase, and 
no ptttentier* were carried, the dividend would be 1 1 per cent, per 
annum. The account stood as follows 



Annual cost of working the 

line from Bombay to Allch 

with 180,000 tons of good* 

per Annum £74,021 

Annual cost of working the 

line from Alleh to the Perm 

river, and from Alleh to 

Mhnse ...... 22,367 

Balance applicable to divi- 
dend, being Uf. 0j. llrf. 

per cent, on 1,863,053/., 

the cost of construction . 205,778 



£302,156 



Revenue from 180,000 tons 

of good* carried between 

Bombay and Alleh, 109 

miles, at 2\d. per ton per 

mile £224,812 

Revenue from 90,000 tons 

of gnoda carried between 

Allch and the Pen river, 

the latter being the as- 
sumed limit of the Gungu- 

thurree, 81 miles, at 2|<f. 

per ton per mile . . . 81,969 
Revenue from 90,000 tons 

of goods carried between 

Alleh and Mhuse, (12 

miles south-east of Seroor) 

36 miles, at 2\<L per ton 

per mil 87,125 

Additional revenue for 

120,000 tons of goods 

carried np tho Halsej 

Ghaut, double mileage, 

being 2\<L per ton per 

mile for 6 miles . . . 8250 



£302,156 



Mr. Conybeare's estimates were not in hand when the preceding 
calulation was made, but have since boen received and submitted, 
with the other papers, to Mr. Stephenson ; they render necessary a 
slight correction of the foregoing estimate of results ; and besides 
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this, Mr. Stephenson recommends, in his Report, that 25 per cent, 
should be added to the estimates of construction, on account of the 
rise of prices which the construction of the railway may produce. 
On the other hand, experience hue showu, in every case, that the 
opening of a railway always increases the traffic, aud most so where 
the traffic had previously been small. To double the previous 
traffic, is the lowest of usual results, and it seems may be reasonably 
expected in the present case. The account corrected according to 
these views, is as follows : — 

The cost of construction, as estimated by the engineers, is . . . £1,027,319 
Add, according to Mr. Stephenson's suggestion, 25 per cent. . . 461.880 

£2,402,149 

Subtrnct for making single lines, instead of double, from Alleh to 
the Perm river, and to Hhuse, as advised by Mr. Stephenson, 
one-third of 758,662/., which sum would be the cost, if double 262,874 

£2,156,275 

Or say, 2,200,000/., the cost of 176 miles of railway. 



Co*t of working the line from 
Bombay to Alleb, taken at 
double the sura stated in 
the foregoing account . £1 48,042 

Ditto for working the lines 
from Alleh to Para river, 
and from Alleh to Hhuse, 
doubled h* bcforo . . . 44,714 

Balance applicable to divi- 
dend on 2,200,000/., or 
18J per cent. .... 411,65 

£604,812 



AMWAL REOKIPT8. 

Revenue from carrying 
360,090 tons of goods 
per annum, being double 
the sum of the items in 
the foregoing statement . £604,312 



In this account, no credit is taken /or profits from passenger 
traffic. Nothing certain or even probable is known of their amount; 
but as it is likely they will not be inconsiderable, they may for the 
present be set against unforeseen expenses, errors which have been 
overlooked, or any reduction in the rates for carrying goods which 
may be deemed advisable. 

Peb. 1847. 
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LETTER OF J. CHAPMAN TO R. STEPHENSON, ESQ., M P., ON THE 
REA80N8 FOR PREFERRING THE ROUTE BY THE MALSEJ OHAUT. 

8, New Broad Street, January, 1847. 
Sir. — The question which I understood you to raise in one of our 
late conversations is this : — " Seeing that two largo river systems, 
those of the Godavory and the Khristna have their roost remote 
sources near the Malsej Ghaut, and that even another, though a 
smaller one, has its origin at the same place, there is reason to sup- 
pose that ttuit is a comparatively high point ; why then, in an en- 
gineering view, is it selected for the place at which to cross the 
Great Syhadroo raugo?" I understood also, that from tho structure 
of the country, as exhibited by the map, yon supposed that if any 
better lino could be found, it would bo to the northward of that now 
selected, aud submitted to you. I might perhaps sufficiently an* 
swer your own inquiry, if I were to confine this notice of the subject 
to the peculiarities of the country north of the Malsej Ghaut ; but 
since publio convenience, as well as the real facts of the case, are 
more likely to draw attention to a line south of ours, I have judged 
it proper to include in it such facts and considerations as may show 
why this line has been preferred to all others, both north and south 
of it. 

The commercial reasons for preferring this line., are given in Mr. 
Crawford's letter to the Bombay Government of 6th June, 1846, 
paragraphs 4, 6, 6, 7, 8 and 0, of which I have sent you a copy 
Possibly I may again refer to some commercial reasons for this pre- 
ference, but at present I assume that those given in the letter above 
quoted, are forciblo enough to show that any other line must be not 
only as good, but very much bettor than that by tho Malsej Ghaut, 
if, on tho wholo, it is to be preferred. 

Correctly spoaking, we can hardly consider Bombay as the point 
which, in theso inquiries, we aro to take as tho origin of the rail- 
way. That important seat of government and of commerce, is 
si tun tod on the shore of nn island ; and its harbour, which is eight 
miles wide, intervenes between it and the main land. This water 
narrows in going northwards, until at Tannah, 23 miles distant 
from Bombay, it is capable of being conveniently bridged. A 
railway brought to any other point than this, would require that 
1 Inserted at the end of this Letter. 
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the communication with Bombay should be completed by embark- 
ing the goods and passengers on the waters of the harbour; and, in 
addition to the usual inconveniences of such a course, will here be 
found the heavy swell not un frequently setting into the harbour 
during the monsoon. I believe all parties at Bombay have long 
since given up the idea of any such broken line; nor are we likely 
to doubt the propriety of their doiug so, when we take into account 
the results of European experience, aud remember that this line is 
to answer the purpose of a great trunk communication. In all 
following statements, therefore, I shall take Tunnah, and not 
Bombay, as the point to be reached by all possible lines from the 
interior. 

Although your inquiry pointed rather to the north than to the 
south of the present line, as the district in which to look for a pre- 
ferable one, I take up the comparison with the southern district 
first ; for it is much the better known in respect of the details of 
its physical characteristics, and it will probably supply some parti- 
culars which, by analogy, may help us in considering the other. 

For the immediute purpose it will probably be a sufficient de- 
scription of the line by the Malsej, to say, that, except the in- 
cline at the ghaut, it consists of first-class gradients, obtained 
with little cutting or embankments, for all the distance along 
which the southern traffic would pass ; that the ghaut rises to a 
height of 2100 feet; and that this is the highest point to which 
the line, at to far considered, rises ; and that the actual ascent, 
other tlian by ordinary locomotive engines, is a little more than 
1700 feet, and is nearly a straight line. No account is here made 
of the hope that a better ascent can be found close by it'. 

The main line of traffic to the south-east of Bombay, now 
crosses the Syhadree range at the Bhore Ghaut: in the progress 
of railway enterprise in India, public attention will probably be 
directed to this line ; and it, or one near it, to be hereafter men- 
tionod, may best be compared with that by the Malsoj. Iluro the 
ghaut rises, at its crest, somewhat less above the level of the sea, 
than at the Malsej ; but the actual ascent, as far as it is affected by 
steep inclines, will be nearly as great ; because the foot, as well us 
the head, of the ghaut is lower. Campolee at the foot, is not 200 
feet above the sea ; while the Government Bungalow at Khundalla— 
the lowest point the railway would probably reach on the table 

1 Thia wu written before Mr. Clark, in the second season, found another line up 
the Malaej Ghaut, which u capable of being worked by locomotivea. 
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lmid — is IflOO. leaving at least inno feot to be accomplished by 
stationary engines. Tho uliimato height to which tho trnCDo would 
he lifted, is as groat as nt the Malsej ; for beyond this is a severe 
locomotive nscent, through heavy cuttings, to the elevation eventually 
of something more than 2000 feet. The ultimate elevation to be 
reached is, therefore, little below that of the Malsej, nor is the as- 
cent by stationary power much less. 

Tho character of tho ascent is not likely to bo found so fa- 
vourable as that of tho Malsej. Tho present road, which was ob- 
tained by means of considerable works, is about three miles long, 
and has in that distance about forty well-defined turns, besides less 
conspicuous curvatures; and it leads to a point 150 or 200 feet 
higher than that I have supposed the railway to arrive at. The 
steep flanks of the several mountain masses, as well as the chasms 
whose bottoms are the beds of torrents descending from the table 
'and, afford the means of obtaining a workable incline for station- 
ary engines, or a set of such inclines ; but the benching and 
other works would be very heavy, and the incline would probably 
be not less severe than one in five; certainly not less so, if tny 
recollection be right, than one in ten. 

The current mileage of this line, is, on the whole, not likely 
to be so favourable as that of the line now laid out. On this 
subject, Dr. Gibson, under dato of 8th October, 1840, writes mo 
as follows : — " In communicating with Tannah, (that is, in the 
Concan.) the road must either be led through a long tract of 
treacherous and generally overflowed soil near the sea, or must 
be led so as to cross the long run of hilly ground formed by the 
spurs of Pabnl (or Prubhul) and the Match Ran." 

So also above the ghaut occurs the additional ascent I have 
already spoken of. Dr. Gibson says, " The country for four miles 
would bo found very expensivo to work. This can easily bo veri- 
fied by a reference to the cost of the present made road, east of 
Khundalla ; one portion is usually called the 20,000 rupee mile." 
(The usual cost of making new roads of this kind is 6000 or 6000 
rupees per mile.) This account agrees exactly with my own re- 
collections, and as very considerable undulations are here combined 
with a general rise of 200 feet in five miles, it is hardly likely 
that heavy works and severe gradients would be avoided. When 
on the ground, it appeared to me improbable that a better line 
than that of the present road could be found. 
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Beyond Urn rough margin to the ghauts the country it* level, 
while it remains in the valley of the luderowuee. The fear is. 
that, without considerable embankments, it may bo overflowed by 
the river. 1 observo, that for a considerable distanoo near Wur- 
gaom, the Government road is raised above the Holds four foot or 
more. I do not think the passage into the valley of the Powna 
would be found very difficult ; but for a short distance, I imagine 
a severe gradient or two would be encountered. To Poonah, and 
thenco eastward, I think no further difficulties would occur. 

If this line be considered even with reference to tho southern 
traffic only, it has not a great advantage in point of length over that 
by the Malsej. The two lines may be considered as starting from 
Tannah, and uniting again at a point in the valley of the Beetna, a 
little below the mouth of the Moota Moola; they run along the oppo- 
site pairs of sides of a trapezium, and the difference in length is not 
more than 10 or 15 miles, or from a twelfth to an eighth of the 
whole distance 1 ; neither do the elevations of the summit levels differ 
greatly. Goods from beyond the junction might therefore travel 
almost as well by one line as the other, supposing both made. Hut 
if the Malsej line were first made for other reasons, it would cost 
immensely less to make a line to communicate with Bombay through 
it, than to make a new line by Poonah and the Bhore Ghaut. 

It b almost impossible to suppose that the northern traffic would 
be brought to the line by the Bhore Ghaut. A railway for tliat 
purpose would involve bridges over the Beema, the Yeil, the Goor, 
and the Eookree, whore their beds have become wide and deep, and 
their waters, in the rains, full and rapid; and the route would iu- 
volve an additional distance of probably 00 miles for a very large 
amount of traffic. 

Without the northern traffic, this line, not so cheaply made as 
the Malsej line, and very little shorter, would have less than half 
the employment. 

Poonah, it is true, is a large city and cantonment; but its chief 
articles of subsistence do not pass along this line; they are drawn 
from the southward, south-eastward, and northward. 

The passengers between Poonah and Bombay, who pay fur riding 
in a public carriage, do not amount to 1000 per annum. 

r • Since a line from the Bhore Ghaut niuet probably follow tho OuLum Hirer t» a 
point aeveml milea to the eaatward of Callian, even thii mull advantage in length 
would not in fact attach to it— J. C, Dtc, 1850. 
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There can be no «1oubt thnt, sooner or Inter, this line will be re- 
quired for the convenience of Poonah ; and when the railway system 
has become sufficiently familiar to native artizans, there will pro- 
bably be little to deter enterprizing persons from undertaking it 
But it was set aside, for the first line to be undertaken, from its being 
not better in an engineering view than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
without having its commercial advantages. 

It is probably not necessary to advert to possible lines south of 
the Bhore Ghaut. The difficulties in the Concan increase, while . 
those above the ghauts do not diminish. Besides, if the line of the 
Bhore Ghaut is already too far south for the northern traffic, it is 
useless to think of going further south except on the understanding 
that the northern traffic is given up. I proceed, therefore, to de- 
scribe briefly the valleys and ghauts between the Bhore Ghaut and 
the Malsej Ghaut, beginning at the southern end of the series. 

The Koosoor Ghaut leads into the valley of the Under. Its line 
would be merely a modification of that by the Bhore Ghaut Pro- 
bably it would encounter rather worse ground in the Concan, and 
rather better above the ghaut. Of the ghaut itself I know nothing 
which is quite conclusive ; but I have reason to surmise that both 
the existing road, and the flanks of the ranges, are steeper than 
those at the Bhore Ghaut. This line would be as unsuitable to the 
northern traffic as that already described. 

The next valley, that of the Baum, is said by Captain Liddell to be 
" very narrow, " and by Colonel Sykes " to commence about seven 
miles from the crest of the ghauts, where the mountain masses 
separate into two spurs ;" statements which I conceive agree in 
shewing that, for a considerable distance from the western precipices 
of the ghauts, the grouud is very elevated and very difficult Co- 
lonel Sykcsalso remarks that the Baum, like the Under, runs 160 
feet bolow tho cultivated lands ; from which it is probablo that the 
level of these valleys is higher than that of their fellow tributary of 
the Bcema — tho Indrownee, which has no such peculiarity ; and to 
the same conclusions the barometrical levels of Colonel Sykes would 
lead us. The two ghauts which lead into this valley seem not to 
indicate that any advantageous place for our inclines can be found 
hero. Ono of them is a footpath, up which a great deal of timber is 
carried from the forests below. 

We como now to the valley of the Beema; of this Dr. Gibson 
says, " The next is the Ghaut of Beema Shimkur, access to which, 
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from below, is somewhat circuitous, and a little difficult; but the 
height of the ghaut itself (3000 feet), and the extremely difficult 
descent before we can reach the plain at Deembeh, render this line 
out of the question." Colonel Sykes says, 4 * The river rises on ihe 
elevated table land, about the ghauts, at 3000 feet, and within the 
first few miles tumbles over several terraces. The valley, for 
eighteen miles, is, occasionally as narrow as that of. the Moota 
river." Of the valley of the last- mentioned river, he hud just be- 
fore said, " It is so exceedingly narrow that, for some miles, the 
bases of the opposite hills frequently touch each other, leaving at 
intervals little horizontal plots, of a pistol shot in width." Captain 
Liddell says of this valley, that 44 in descending from the source of 
the Beema, you enter the Ran-Mulla, a dense jungle, which ex- 
tends 600 or 700 feet above the level of the Beema, which runs 
along the north side. Numerous small villages are ei United along 
the banks, with warrees (small outlying hamlets) among tho hills. 
The Umba and another small Btream iutersect the valley." 

Proceeding northward, we conie to tho valley of tho Gor; ac 
cording to Captain Liddell, " one of the wildest and least acces- 
sible of any along the range ; it is intersected, in all directions, by 
the tributary streams which unite and form the Gor, a little above 
Ambegaom, near the village of Wojpeh. The villages are small, 
and generally situated on table lands, on sides of the hills, with 
numerous warrees wherever there is a spot fit for cultivation." 
Colonel Sykes says, 44 This valley, from the sources of the river to 
Munchur (20 miles), is exceedingly narrow and tortuous." Dr. 
Gibson states that " he has no knowledge of tho nature of the 
country immediately below, or of the ghauts, which lead from the 
Concan into the head of this valley ; but above, the ghaut debouches 
into a narrow and steep valley, which bounds the upper part of the 
course of the Gor river. This valley is in many places so narrow, 
and the hills are so steep, that works could not be formed save on a 
level with the rivor; and thus they would bo liable to all the acci- 
dents caused by a treacherous alluvial soil, and to frequont Hoods 
in the rainy season." 

The two ghauts which lead from the Concan into this valley 
seem to be steep, and the table land at their summit nearly as 
high as that of Beema Sunkur; or about 2800 feet above the sea. 

We now come to the valley of the Meena. This is not men- 
tioned by Colonel Sykos. Dr. Gibson says that its ghaut, the 
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Dareh, is a small steep ghaut, overhuug by Uie rocky promontory 
of Dali, a dangerous proximity, as the sudden fall of rocks from 
above, not unfrequcnlly causes accidents to passengers here; tho 
country above is difficult and winding, till it reaches the Meena 
valley." Captain Liddells statement is, that " the Ambolee Pass 
leads into the Concan from tho top of this valley ; there is con- 
siderable ascent from this (the eastward) side, and it is but little 
frequented." 

Tho next valley in the series, that of the Kookree, I have seen. 
The ghaut at the head of it, is tho Nana Ghaut. Of this, Dr. Gib- 
son says, " It is steep, and probably could not be made practicable 
for carriages. One mile north of it is a ghaut presenting not many 
difficulties, but the country E.S.E., through which the road must lead, 
is very impracticable, consisting of a series of very long rises and 
falls, following the meanderings of the Kookree river." As I had 
seen this valley, Captain Liddell does not describe it. My notes, 
mado the next day, contain the following account of it : " From 
Heerdee (five miles from the ghaut) to the end of our long even- 
ings walk (westward) the country is, for railway purposes, of the most 
discouraging description. We could see to the ghaut itself, and 
there seemed no improvement in the valley. It need not be de- 
nied that a railway might, at a very great expense, be constructed 
in it; but as to taking this valley with that of the Malsej so near, 
I think it must always be out of the question. There is a consider- 
able ascent boforo tho ghaut descends, the rango over which the 
road iwisses being distinctly visiblo to us, and seeming to connect 
the olevated masses on each side." (This ridge, or probably the 
road over it, is stated by Colonel Sykes to rise to the height of 
2435 feet above the sea.) " It seemed probable, that if a practi- 
cable line could be found at all, it would be along the base of a 
range on the north side, gaining the level of the Kookree by 
gradually descending the slopes of the ravine along which the river 
passes." 

The ride next morning brought us as far down the valley as 
Kamgaora. In this part of the valley the spurs were as nu- 
merous and as elevated as in that we saw the evening before. 
Opposite the v ill ago of Oosoran there is a ridge quite across the 
valley, formed, as it were, by a spur from each side, meeting in the 
middle, instead of interlocking, as in other places. Through this 
ridge the Kookree passes by a derp cut. 
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As far as Kamgaom, and probably further, this description of 
the vnlley still applies. Approaching Jooneer, it appears (from 
ail elevation at a distance) to be a pluin intersected by many 
and deep ravines. 

Finally, wo arrive at the Malsoj Ghaut, and its vulloy the 
M hurra Khora, along which flows tho Khristnawuttee. Of this, 
the section already given from survey, will sufliciently speak; but 
it may not be without use to contrast the language of two of the 
preceding authorities in respect of it, with that they have used in 
the foregoing description of the other valleys. Colonol Sykea says, 
" It is several miles wide, and literally as level, even to the 
brink of the ghauts, us if smoothed by art ;" an expression, whose 
strength no doubt is derived from the impression he liad retained 
of the rugged features of the other valleys. In another place he 
quotes this valley, as one of a few which, from the neighbouring 
heights, appear "as flat and smooth as a billiard-tuble ; but 
when traversed are found to be cut up by numerous narrow and 
deep ravines." How little such ravines interfere with the general 
character of the valley, or the excellence of tho line, tho section 
already made will show. Dr. Gibson says, " Above the ghaut the 
ground presents an absence of dips, and a level difficult to be found 
elsewhere. In fact, as the first report truly states, the only work 
of any size is that of crossing the river Khristnanuddy, near Oo- 
toor. No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can succeed in 
distorting the very patent foatures of this the Mur valley. The 
country from Mur to Alleh is throughout open and healthy." Cap* 
tain Liddell, knowing that I was intimately acquainted with this 
valley, did not notice it in his letter ; but in my notes of conversa- 
tions with him at Poonah, before I visited it, I find it stated as 
follows: " The valley into which the Malsej Ghaut leads, is per- 
fectly level and very rich. From the head of the ghaut to Shola- 
poor, not a single difficulty occurs. All the other valleys are less 
favourable, and some of them are much perplexed with the feet of 
the tran verse spurs interlocking across them." 

To these notices of local peculiarities it may be proper to add a 
few remarks on the general form of the district. The Syhadree 
range forms almost everywhere, not only the great step from the 
table land to tho lower lovel of the Concun, but a mountain margin 
to the table laud itself ; its peaks often rising to the height of 2000 
feet above the elovated vulloys on the oast. From this mouulain 
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margin spring tho ranges which divide llio valloyB, and which, by 
tlioir wmrpod and precipitous character, provent all intercourse lie- 
tween valley and valley, except by a few difficult paths. These 
ranges rise from ft 00 to lOOO feet, and sometimes more, above the 
included valleys. Proceeding eastward, the valleys widen and be- 
come level, finally merging into the flat country through which the 
Beeina and its northerly tributaries take their course. It is at the 
head of each of these valleys, and between tho mountain blocks from 
which the several spurs take their rise, that the mountain margin 
becomes depressed and broken enough to admit of its being tra- 
versed by the bullock tracks, or footpaths, called ghauts ; but this 
margin is nowhoro broken through except at the Malsej, and, may 
bo, at the Koosoor and Bhore Ghauts ; everywhere besides, it has 
to be ascended from the Deccan, or eastwards, before it permits 
descent to tho Coucan or westward country. Midway between the 
Malsej and the Dhore Ghauts, the range, even at the points whore 
it is passable, seems to rise considerably, and to decline each way : 
tho highest point is that of Bhecma Shunkur. The heights are as 
follows, all being taken barometrically, and quoted from Colonel 
Sykes's tablo, except the first, which is from my own observations : 



rift 

M«H 2059 

Nana Ghaut 2453 

Hhoro Ghaut 2888 

Dhcrmn 8hunknr 2982 

NVelaro (tha ghant being proUbly tomcthing higher) . . . 2S20 

Kundalla (average of obacrtationa about) 1800 



It is from the points of the greatest elevation that the perplexed 
and broken ground springs, by which the head of most of these 
valleys is, so far to the east, and so greatly, encumbered. 

From all this it follows, that that source of the tributaries of the 
Khristua which is at the Malsej Ghaut, if the most remote from 
the main stream, is not necessarily the highest, and indeed is known 
not to be the highest. 

It would be easy to point out other features of the district worthy 
of remark, and not without bearing on the present purpose ; but, 
supjiosing that I have said enough to show that there is no ghaut or 
valley south of tho Malsej, which is on the whole preferable to it, 
I proceed to consider those to the northward. 

Iloro, as before, 1 tako first the road which is at once the line of 

c c 
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the present traffic, and the boundary beyond which we should not 
think of adopting another Jine, viz., tho Thul Ghaut and its road. 
I limit myself thus, not from want of facts to show a strong presump- 
tion that further northward a better line is not to ho found, but 
that I may speak within reasonable limits, and yet with sufficient 
particularity, of that which I do doscribe. 

I go first to that part of the line to the Thul Ghaut which lios 
in the Concan. Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahmednuggur, writes 
me as follows : " What it is now T cannot positively say ; but in my 
day a worso lino of road than this from Shapoor in the Conatn, to 
Kussara, at the foot of the ghaut, cngineors could not have bit on. 
The old gentleman who planned it, had some curious views about road 
making ; and one was, never to go round a ravino wheu be could go 
slap through it ; and this was the caso with the rood when first 
made ; but I believe it has since been much improved, and ono half 
the traffic of the Deccan goes by it to Bombay, chiefly carried by 
cattle. I doubt much, however, if you could have found a line for a 
rail from Shapoor to Kussara, as, in parts, the country is very 
rugged, having many deep ravines that would havo boon groat ob- 
stacles to the works ; added to which this line is, at certain sea- 
sons, a particularly unhealthy one — in the rains, a deep junglo ; and 
Kussara, which you must have made a halting station, about as 
deadly a place as any I am acquainted with, the fevers caught there 
generally being fatal ones. All these evils you escape by the Malsej 
route, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous country be- 
tween Callian and the bottom of the ghaut, and, as far as I recollect, 
except the one or two rivers you havo to pass over, on which you 
will have few difficulties to encounter. You havo also this advan- 
tage, that in case of running a branch to the Dhore Ghaut from 
Moorbar, you will have an easy country to run it over." 

Cluues (1820) — "Itinerary of Western India" says, — that "from 
the gliaut, tho same sort of hilly, broken, und rocky roads continues, 
with little intermission, through thick high junglo, nud crossing 
many watercourses to Kurdeo (sixteen miles)." And further on he 
says, " The whole of the road from Kurdeo to Kateowuloo (fourteen 
miles further) may bo called a continuation of the pass, the country 
being hilly in many parts, covered with thick high jungle, and 
very little cultivation." In the Quartermaster-General's 'published 
Routes, 1820, it is stated that " from Kurdeo to Kussara" (ten und 
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three quarters miles) •* the marcli is through n completely ghout 
country, nnd presents perpetual obstacles to troops from the imprac- 
ticable nature of the initios' beds; ascents and descents innu- 
morablc ;" " rocky impracticable soil ;" " frequent nullas," 1 Sx. 

Although the rood has been mucli improved since their date, it 
is conceived that the observations just quoted serve to show the 
generally discouraging nature of the country. 

Itcforo I went to India, Mr. Clark, now one of our engineers, was 
desirous of finding a route from his short lino to the Thul Ghaut ; 
this I believe he attempted by avoiding the- direct line I have just 
described, and holding to the north-westward of it. Even this routo, 
he told me, ho found as nearly as possiblo impracticable. In a 
letter to me, written when he had not carried his oxploration, pre- 
paratory to survey for us, half way across the Concan, ho said that 
the lower part of the Thul Ghnut lino had no advantages whatever 
over tlmt to the Molsej, and he thought a line might possibly be 
found to tho Thul Ghaut, by Shycra, and up tho Rasta. Since 
that time he has become, I beliove, fully convinced of the superiority 
of tho line wo havo taken. 

Tho Thul Ghaut lino below tho ghaut is not to be preferred on 
account of population and road-side business. In 1820, Clunos 
said thoro was not a single inhabited hut from Egutpoora at the 
top of tho ghaut to Kurdee, sixteen miles from the foot of it Tho 
Quartermaster-Generals Rontes of tho same date, are little loss 
expressivo in the same senso. Tho country to tho left or north-west 
of tho liue, particularly beyond the Vyturnee River, is a continued 
forest thinly inhabited by a race of half savage woodcutters, ruled 
by native Rajahs, with, I beliove, littlo interference on the part of 
our Government 

Above tho ghnut tho present road goes over the usual rugged 
fringo to tho actual ghnut s. From Wadowra to Egut|M>oro at tho 
top of tho ghaut (fourtoon miles), Clunes says it passes " over an 
undulating surface, with several steep ascents and descents ; but it 
is perfectly possoblo for cattle laden." From Nassick, eastward, I 
believe no difficulty would to found. 

Although not much reliance is in general to be placed on the 
character of the present ghaut roads, as affording indications of 
the probablo existence of good linos of ascent in their vicinity, 

' Por the rise in the Northern Concan, «cc page 249. 
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yet, in this instance, we may gain more help than usual from the 
description given of the existing and intended road ; and T ain the 
more inclined to collect here all that I can find on the subject, from 
having been disappointed of seeing the ghaut myself. 

Of the ghauts in general in this part of the Syadree Range, 
Chines says that " the country throughout, to the right and left of 
each road, which (road) itself winds along a ridge (or branch as 
it may be called) of the highest hills, is completely intersected 
with similar ridges, extremely steep, mostly too much so, in any 
cross direction, for even forosters to descend ; and tho wholo face 
of the country is covered with trees, bamboos, underwood, and long 
grass. This makes it impracticable for cavalry, except by tho roads, 
or rather paths, all of which might be easily destroyed by cutting 
ditches across them, where, as is generally the case, they are of 
earth, or by felling trees across at favourable places. From the 
tops of tho passes the country westward is seen to bo covered 
wit)) jungly hills, for at least fifteen mile9 iu every direction, and 
water is scarce, generally early in the dry season." 

The Government has long been desirous of making this a con- 
venient ghaut, not only to facilitate the passage of troops and 
mails, but because a very important part of the commerce of 
Bombay comes from the countries beyond it, and must therefore 
suffer the loss and inconvenience of this miserable route, or go 
far round to avoid it. Several officers have been successively em- 
ployed on it for some years post, and various lines and modifications 
of lines have been proposed. Lieutenant Chapman of the Bombay 
Engineers, who is now in charge of the works, writes roe, amongst 
other matters, as follows. After stating that the villages in the 
neighbourhood are small and few, and that it is difficult to obtain 
a sufficient number of hands, he proceeds : " During the hot season 
the scanty supply of water deters workmen from assembling in 
numbers ; during the rains the greater portiou are engaged in culti- 
vating their village fields, which occupation an offer of employment 
remunerating in a quadruple degree, would, I hardly think, induce 
them to forego. And during the cold season, the climate of the 
ghaut jungles is of so deadly a naluro, especially to a Deccannee 
man, that few are fouud willing to a Lund the brunt of it." 

Of the nature of the works he suys, *« In laying down the now 
line on the ghaut, a prong from the inuin ghaut was taken advan- 
tage of; up which the road winds with a slope nowhoro groutor limn 
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one in 20. The total length of (lie road id 28,402 feet, or five miles 
three furlongs and 28 yards. The greater portion, by far, is in 
Hide rutting ; and lhat in onn instance, for about half a mile in 
length, in solid Mark rock, ot an angle of 45 \ Its width is 22 feet, 
and where no parapet is required 23 feet is the roadway." 
" Tho inclinations are as follows: — 
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" From this it would appear that the ascent from Kussara to the 
top of the ghaut is a little upwards of 1 100 feet." 

I suspect that from Kussara to the top of the ghaut is in direct 
distance but about half the length of the road. 

This line would be still worse for the southern traffic, than a 
lino by Poouah would be for the northern. It may therefore be 
coneludod that, difficult to make, and troublosomo to nianago, as it 
might be, if the first line made in this country, it could gain but a 
port of tho traffic which would seek tho Malsej lino. 

An interesting point of inquiry, however, remains, on which 1 
can give only a conjectural statement; it relates to the absolute 
height of the ghaut abovo the sea, and the comparison of its eleva- 
tion with that of tho summit level of the line by which it is proposed 
tho northern traffic should reach tho Malsej line. The summit 
level spokon of is near the AUeh Khind, and is 2107 feet above 
the sea. I nowhero meet with tho height of the Thul Ghaut ; but 
I imagine it is something, though not much less, than this. Tho 
heads of most of the valleys botwecn the Malsej and Thul Ghauts, 
are known to be higher than the Malsej ; but we may perhaps ob- 
tain an approximate conclusion in respect of the Thul Ghaut as fol- 
ows: — the Pcm river, where we cross it, is 1702 feot above the 
sea ; probably the Godavory in the same longitude lias nearly the 
same elevation. That point is, in direct distance, about 42 miles 
from the sourcos of somo branches of the Godavery, which are near 
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the head of the Thul Ghaut If we allow seven feet per mile for 
the fall (a rate not equal to that of several of the rivers south of the 
Malsej, and not one-third of that of the Mool, the first to the north 
of it), we shall And the sources are at an elevation of U04 feot abovo 
that point, or of 1000 fect abovo tho sea ; and to this prolNibly is to 
bo added tho height of the crest commonly found immediately at the 
summit of tho ghaut. 

I think, therefore, thero can bo liulo doubt that tho traffic will 
have to be carried to a summit lovel somewhat but not greatly 
higher, by tho routo proposed, than by tho direct route of the Thul 
Ghaut; but it is to bo lakon into account that wo thou bring it to u 
line on which it has to bear but half the charge of dividend and 
management— that wo havo to make a vory much shorter, and pro- 
bably, mile for mile, a much less costly line — that wo avoid the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of another set of ghaut works — and that 
we escape to a groat extent the dangers and loss which would be cor- 
tain to arise from our traversing a peculiarly unhealthy district 

For the ghauts and valleys between the Thul and the Malsej, 
my best and almost only authority is Mr. Langford, tho Collector of 
Ahmednuggur, in whose charge the country is at this time. I quolo 
from his letters, except when it is otherwise stated. He begius at 
the Malsej. 

M Tho first valley on the Nassick sido of Ilurrecs-chundor," (i. e. 
the first valley north of the Malsej) is the Kotool, which loads 
by the large village of Kotool to Sungumnair, a distanco of about 
30 miles. In this the Mool River has its rise. This would nevor 
have done for railway operations, as it is a continuation of asccut 
and descent tho wholo distance, with ono vory bad ghaut, livo or six 
miles from Sungumnair, beyond which the glmut road is inipassablo 
for carts." 

Hero I may add, that when Mr. Conyboaro and myself wore 
on Hurrees-chunder, from tho top of which mountain both this 
valley and that of tho Malsej are ovorlooked, we did not for a 
moment hesitate which to prefer, supposing even both were open to 
the westward, and of equal elevation. Uut 1 havo not heard of 
a ghaut leading from the Concau into the head of this valley, and I 
rather think thero is none, or only a difficult footpath. As to eleva- 
tion it is perceptibly much higher at its head, and for some miles, 
than tho Malsej valley, and fulls much more rapidly from end to end : 
Colonel Sykcs gives tho source of the Mool Uiver, on the customary 
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ridge across the haul of the vnlloy, tin elcvatiou of 2001 foot ; 
Kotool thirteen miles off is 2103 ; whilo Gunjpeor twenty miles still 
furthor, whore wo cross tho river, is only 1770. 

Mr. Lnngfnrd proceeds: — "Tho next valley to the north is the 
Ityjoor valloy, in which is tho source of the Pcra Kivor. There is no 
pass from tho ghaut into this, that would at all have answered your 
purpose ; those loading into it from the Concon being mostly, I may 
say, footpaths. On tho Deccan side of the ghaut, the country, as 
far as tho large town of Ankola (about 28 miles) is wild and un- 
dulating, so much so, that no line, even had there been a good ghaut, 
could have been run through it ; and in addition to this, the road 
from Ankola to Sungumnair is any thing but a good one, as for as 
Dandurphul (not quite ton milos) it being very undulating ; but from 
this to Sungumnair, nine miles, and from Sungumnair to Kolar ft it a 
dead flat, and it is over this I believo you contemplate bringing 
your line. 

" North to llajoor, and botwecn that village and tho foot of Patta, 
lios a tract of country tho strongost on tho whole rango ; it lies very 
high, and although here and there small valleys run into the plain, 
tho natural obstacles aro so many, that making a road over it would, 
1 think, be quite impossible. Tho only two ghauts leading to this 
tract are the Choonda and Menda. Tho road lies from Dholkumb in 
tho Cancan, by the foot of Rutnaghcrrio, now in ruins; but it is 
said to be so bad, that cvon briujan ies scarcely now frequent it, and 
it would nover havo answered your purpose. Besides these two 
ghnuta, there are I may say fifty choricaras (i. e. bye-roads, or thief 
tracks), leading from Dholkumb and tho neighbouring villages of 
tho Concan, into tho Deccan, and which, in the bad days of transit 
duties, were much froquentod hy smugglers ; but few of these cattle 
could go by." 

Subsequently Mr. Fangford qualified a little this statement about 
tho ghauts in tho following words : " Sinoo writing tho alwvo, 1 
have hoard that tho Choonda and Menda Ghauts aro not quite so 
bad as I have roprosonted them ; and that latterly, on account of tho 
scarcity of forage (tho last throo years wore years of drought), grain 
carriers havo frequontod thorn, going to them via llajoor ; but the 
country to them is quito what has boon descrilwd by me." 

To proceed North of the hill-fort of Patta, tho country be- 
comes mora level : tho Pimpreo Ghaut, leading from Wassalay in 
the Concan, is said to bo easy of oscont; but> I have novor passed it; 
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it leads on the Deccan side, into a plain over which a good level 
may have been found by Sinnur to Kopergaum. But my recollec- 
tions both of the Deccan and Concan sides of this ghaut is, that the 
access to it is particularly rugged, and that there are certain dips in 
the Concan side, a look at which would have driven a civil engineer 
half crazy." 

Then comes his description of the Thul Ghaut line which I have 
already quoted. 

He finishes on this subject by saying— " What I have given you 
here is all from my own observations. I have beou over tho Kotool 
valley very lately ; the Ankola-ltajoor I have not visited for some 
years ; but a man has a strong recollection of bad roads and other 
annoyances, and such are mine in reference to the country between 
the Rajoor valley and the plain country beyond Patta." 

In this case, as in the other, I contrast the above language with 
that employed by the same writer in reference to the Malscj route. 

" You have decidedly hit on the very best route into the Deccan 
— tliat by the Malsej Ghaut. I have recently been over it, and, 
excepting the ghant itself, I can see no impediment to the rail- 
way operations ; the country on this side, until within three or four 
miles of Parnair, a place 22 miles from Ahmednuggur, and about 
50 from the Malsej, is about as fine a level as could be found in 
the Deccan, and in taking a Hue to the north of Parnair, which 
1 believe your engineers are doing, you avoid much of the hilly 
track, and get into the fine level of the Sungumnair district." 

It is true that the opinions of these gentlemen are by no 
means to be taken as conclusive on engineering points ; but con- 
sidering that their official position at tho head of their respective 
districts and departments, and their long acquaintance with the 
several localities, have given them strong reasons and ample oppor- 
tunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the great features 
of the country, I should have thought myself justified in relying 
on their clear descriptions of other routes, and thoir strong prefer- 
ence for the Malsej, oven if I hud not had their opinions con- 
firmed by all that I saw myself. I do not think it possible for a 
person to see the country between Poonah and the valley of tho 
Malsej Ghaut, without deciding at once, that no line can be taken 
between them ; and, as far as I could judge, by means of distant 
views from very elevated poiuta, the country to the north of tho 
Malscj is equally decided in charactor. 
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Nothing is more likely than that, at some future time, other 
linos will he made to cross the ghnuts and enter the Deccan. 1 
conceivo, however, that the points at which this can be done are 
Tery few, and are far enough from the Malsej to leave sufficient 
space for tho derivation of a paying amount of traffic from an 
improved country between them. Nor can this take place, I ima- 
gine, for some time to come, if intending new adventurers have 
any prudent regard for their own interests; but considering that 
tho speculative and adventurous habits of certain woalthy classes 
of tho natives, might easily lead them, under the excitement of 
novelty, and the example of our success, to schemes injurious to 
us ns well as to themselves, I have thought it necessary to suggest 
to our board the propriety of obtaining a legislative protection 
ngninst the risk of premature competition. If that should be ob- 
tained, I imagine that the lines as now laid out, would have, in 
due time, a sufficient remaining traffic of their own, notwith- 
standing they might ho drained of some of their original traffic by 
more direct lines. In the meau time I concluded (how correctly it 
is for you to judge) that this lino would be made under fewer 
disadvantages, and with better prospects of success, than any 
other which the physical features of the country, and the general 
condition of its population, would permit. 

I havo only to add, that tho books and the originals of tho lot- 
ters I have quoted, as well as any other documents I have in charge, 
will lie much nt your sorvice, and that I shall gladly assist in eluci- 
dating any other point to which you may direct my attention. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. Chapman, 
Manager, Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

To It. Stephonson, Esq. C.E. 

P.S. — I have omitted to compare the length of the railway with 
that of tho road by which the north-eastern traffic now comes to 
Bombay, or rather to Tannab. The line it takes from Berar, is 
through Candish to Chandore, thence by Nassick, the Thul Ghaut, 
and Bhewndy, to Tannah. Our line is nearly the same with it 
till we como to Chaleesgaom in Gandcish, where we leave it and 
come to the Unkye Tunkye Tass, and by Kopergaura to Alleh, the 
Malsej, and so to Tannah. 
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The two routes are in length as follows :— 

Mlk-«. 



Chftlcmgnom to Chandore, by map 40 

Ghnudore to Nassick, Clunes, 64 40] 

Nuuick to Twnmli, by a MS. route from tlio Quartermastcr-Uciicra!* 

Office, dated 80th March, 1846 03J-18.H 

RAILWAY. 

Chaleesgnom to Unkye Tunkye, by map 89 

Unkyo Tunkye to the Pent, being six miles 1cm than from Mummr to 

tbo Para; Mr. Cony bearo's priu ted memoranda 51 

Pera to Allch Khind; railway survey 32] 

Alien Khind to Koobce ; railway survey 21J 

Koobee to Tannah ; railway survey 63 

207 

Difference, the present road being the shortest, or about one-eighth 20 



Tho geographical distance from Tannah to the Unkyo Tunkyo 
pass is about 120 miles, and it is nearly tho samo to Chandoro. 



Extract of a Letter from tho Chairman of tho Provisional 
Committee of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany, to the Honourable the Governor in Council at Bom- 
day, submitting tho intended Lines of Railway for tho exami- 
nation of Government. 

To the ITon. Sir George Asmon, Dart., Governor and President 

in Council, Bombay. 

Honourable Sir, 

****** 

4. The views which have led to the adoption of tliose linos may 
now be stated. 

5. Bombay has a peculiar geographical position, which goes far 
towards determining the direction of the first portion of any railway 
proceeding from it. For, unless the dictates of experience in overy 
other quarter be disregarded, it will be found necessary to provide 
that no break shall exist in the line between Bombay and the in- 
terior ; and a break can only be avoided by crossing to tho main land 
at a point near to Tannah. In all matters, therefore, of a general 
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nature, affecting the railway systom of Western India, the question 
of reaching llomhay is, in fact, that of reaching Tannah. 

0. In determining tho courso of the line on the continent, certain 
principles require to be kept in view. Railways are new in India ; 
and tho dnta on which their prospects can he calculated are, to a con- 
siderable extent, uncertain ; but their introduction and extension aro 
much to bo desired, for reasons of public advantage as well as of 
privalo profit. If, however, the first considerable attempt should 
fail to bo a profitablo one, great discouragemont to future enterprise 
will necessarily ensue ; on the contrary, a successful railway will be 
the precursor of mauy more. The only method of gaining all tho 
security for a desirable issue of the first attempt, is so to lay out the 
first lines, that they shall collect the greatest amount of tr&ffio with 
tho smallest amount of mileage ; or, to say the same thing in other 
words, that the railway shall be made to accommodate as great an 
oxtont of country as possible, although some parts of the country 
may not bo so well served by it as they would bo by direct and in- 
dependent lines. This consideration, everywhere important, has a 
peculiar reason, and peculiar facilities for its application, here. The 
great Syadroo range, even at its most favourable point, will require 
unusual expense, both for the construction of the line on its slope, 
and for the current working of tho traffic up and down it ; and this 
oxtra risk and cost will require that every stream and rill of traffic 
which cau be gained, should bo turned to account in its favour. On 
tho othor hand, tho advantage of railway transit, even in cheapness 
over every mode of conveyance at present in use in this country, 
will render it perfectly safe to adopt, for the railway, routes which 
are somewhat longer than those now used by bullocks and carts, if, 
indeed, tho necessity for such longer routes should really be incurred 
by the endeavour to accommodate large districts with few lines. These 
considerations ovidontly point to a single line across tho Concan and 
up tho ghaut ; and sinco tho traffic of Bombay is dorivod from both 
northern and southern districts above tho ghauts, it soems that tho 
single lino should take tho most favourable engineering point in tho 
ghauts to bo found near the latitude at which it outers the Concan from 
the west This viow dorives support from tho fact that neither the 
Concan nor tho country immediately east of tho ghauts, is, at present, 
in a condition to contribute to tho general traffic of the line, in pro- 
portion to tho length of railway which will be located in it. The 
tmffie will couio through much moro than from them, and they should 
therefore bo traversed by tho shortest possible length of railway. 
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7. Nor is this all ; a line of great internal traffic runs from north 
to south, and, vies vend, very nearly in the lougitude where the 
trunk line above the ghauts would bifurcate to proceed north or 
south towards the districts supplying this traffic ; these parts of the 
line, therefore, while they are indispensable to the coastward trade, 
will have a separate and important traffic of their own. If, for ar- 
gument's sake, we 8uppo60 this north and south line in the interior 
to be already made, we shall see, at once, that the line to afford the 
greatest return to its proprietors, and the greatest advantage to the 
commerce of Bombay, would bo one joining it at a right angle, as 
docs tlio line now proposed. 

8. These arguments are offered to show that, even if the Concau 
were a plain affording an unchecked choice of direction, and the 
Syadree range were a uniform smooth stop, equally eligible for out- 
purpose in every part, we must inevitably be led to the adoption of 
the lines now proposed ; and when, in this very direction a route 
between Tannah and the Deccan is found more favourable, in an en- 
gineering point of view, to the construction of a railway, than any 
other known to us, a confident expectation is entertained that the 
Government will think the country has been sufficiently examined 
to warrant their definite approval of the line proposed. However 
certaiu the conclusions to be drawn from theso facts may be, in- 
quiries as to the engineering facilities of the districts to be passed 
through have not been neglected. Hearing in mind that a favour- 
able ghaut (which it might be very laborious and difficult to lind) 
would be useless, if it led only to an impracticable valley in tho 
country above or below it (which it was much easier to learn), atten- 
tion was rather directed to the country abovo and below tho gbauts, 
than to the ghauta themselves. Tho results go far towards esta- 
blishing the fact, that there is no other line nearly so good, merely 
in an engineering point of viow, as that which is also shown as above 
to be preferable for other reasons. 

****** 

I have the honour to remain, 
Honourable Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble Sonant, 

H. W. Chawkohu, 
Railway Office, Bombay, Chairman of the Provisional Committee in 

6 June, 1846. Bombay, of the Qrcot Indian Peninsula 

Railway CoiujNUiy. 
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APPENDIX E. 

REPORT of Geo. T. Clark, Esq., Engineer to the Board iu Bom- 
bat of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, on the 
Engineering Features of the Concan and the Great Western 

Ghauts. 

London, Jnlj, 1847. 

Gentlemen, 

The substance of the following report was drawn up in the dis- 
trict to which it relates, iu the month of March Inst. I was on my 
way to examine the Koosoor Ghaut, the only remaining pass which 
I believe to be worth any furthor attention, when I received your 
instructions to proceed to England upon your affairs with as little 
delay as possible. This report is in consequence less complete than 
it would otherwise have been, and it has also necessarily been de- 
ferred until the present time. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Geo. T. Clark. 

London, July, 1847. 

G f.ntlf.men, 

Your instructions of October last relate to three several works, 
two of which, the survey of the Alleh and Mbuse line, and that of 
the deviation line between Koobee and the Bervee, have been com- 
pleted, and the results laid before you. I have employed the short 
time that remained after tho completion of the latter survey, in a 
general examination of such parts of tho Syadree range as were 
within my reach, and I now proceed to lay beforo you what 1 have 
to observe on that subject. 

I havo assumed that any lino of railway professing as its main 
object the connection of the Peninsula of India with Boml»y, 
must traverse the Syadree between the Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
South of the Bhore Ghaut the high ground is for many miles 
perfectly impracticable. Considerably north of the Thul Ghaut, 
and between it and the Taptee River, tho hills indeed sink down, 
and the ascent to the Deccan is reduced, I believe, to about 600 feet; 
but such a route would scarcely answer the ends of your railway, 
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and that considerable port of it which would, in such a case, pass 
up the Northora Konkun, would be circuitous and vory oxponsivo. 

The country immediately north of tho Thul Ghaut is shut out by 
a chain of heights, extending westward from tho ghauts, and 
including the groat mountain of Joona Mowloo. This high 
ground extends nearly to Vizerabye, and along the left bank of the 
Taunsa River. Judging from a general inspection of this ground, T 
am incliued to believe that any line passing northwards must turn 
the whole of it. The aspect of tho valley of the upper Taunsa, as 
seen from Mowloc, is not inviting. Tho Soor Ghaut, about ton 
miles north of the Thul, is reported to be very easy of ascent, but I 
should much doubt whether the approach to it from below, by its 
valley, that of the Beyah, a tributary of the Vyturneo, would be 
found practicable. This is the ghaut by which it was at one time 
contemplated to carry, towards Calcutta, the post road which now 
traverses the Thul Ghaut. 

The country immediately south of the Bhore Ghaut, like that 
north of the Thul, is cut off by a tract of high ground dividing tho 
valley of the Apta from that of the Nagotna llivcr, and oxtonding 
west of tho Punt Suchews country. I have also taken a general 
view of this country from various points, and I am satisfied that it 
also is impracticable. This, therofore, is conclusive against the 
great ravine south of Khandalla, across the head of which tho upper 
part of the Bhore Road is carried, and which is in some respects 
suitable for an inclined plane. 

There remain, therefore, the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and tho 
country between them, a frontier of about 70 inilos in length. 

I have not asconded the Thul Ghaut, nor any of tho pusses be- 
tween it and the Malsej, though I have visited tho ground between 
it and Auja Purwut. I have, however, examined tho lowor parts of 
the valleys descending from this tract, as tho Churnal, the Basta, 
the Shyee, and the lower Kaloo. The lower Kaloo is impracticable, 
and therefore excludes its tributary, tho Shyee, and another smaller 
stream which descends from Dolckhum, and with them tho !i0 
miles of frontier between tho Malsoj and tho Chonda and Mandha 
Ghauts. In this district are situated tho strong forts of Mudunghur, 
Alluug, and Kooning, and Kulsabaee Hill, reputed to bo 5000 feet 
high, and the highest laud in the Dcccan. Tho Pimpree lihore 
Ghaut, uoxt north of those, is very lofty, and evidontly out of tho 
question. 
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Tlio Bostn is tho river of the Thul (i limit. I havo ascended it from 
Call inn to the junction of tho Churnal. It affords so far a practi- 
caMo, hnt by no means a straight or economical line. 1 ceased to fol- 
low it any higher, because, though suitable enough for a common 
road, it appeared to wind a good deal, and to be connected with nu- 
merous ravines on its northern sido, unfitting it for railway pur- 
poses. It appears to me to be in a very high degree improbable 
that any practicable line into tho Deccan should exist between 
Mowlce and the Thul Ghaut, and the Malsej. 

Of the country above, below, and upon the range between 
tho Malsej and Bhore Ghauts, I can, with the exception of one 
pass, speak from close personal examination. This country includes 
about 60 miles of the Syadree, and several passes, Bomo but little 
known or frequented, and a few accessible only by means of ladders. 
With some limited exceptions, this line of ghauts, as far south at 
least as Becma Sbunkur, presents one general and remarkable fea- 
ture. It is not a mere scarp caused by the sudden cessation of the rise 
from tho Deccan, and the occurrence of a precipice or steep descent 
towards the Konkun. Those features are present, but in addition to 
them, upon or a little behind the scarp, thore occurs a crest or ridge 
making a sort of boundary wall between the country abovo tho 
scarp, and the scarp itself, and adding materially to the elovation of 
tho latter as scon from l>clow. At tho Malsoj and tho Nana Ghauts 
this crest is imperfectly developed. Between and south of them it 
is from BOO to 1000 feet high at the least, and so perfectly pre- 
cipitous on either side as to cut off completely all communication 
save where it is partially cleft by basaltic dykes. The head of tho 
Murr Valley, immediately south of the Malsej, presents a well-markod 
example of this crest, as well as of the description of pass referred 
to, two of which occur, and are both ladders, rather than stairs, 
of stone, tbo steps being prisms of basalt. 

This crest is wanting at tho Nana Ghaut, tho approach to the lower 
part of which is excellent ; but the upper part is precipitous and im- 
practicable, as is the valley above for some distance below Jooneer. 
South of tho Nana the crest re-appears, and extends unbroken, or 
broken only by an occasional notch, as far as Seedghur, and thence 
increasing in breadth and height, to Becma Shunkur. 

Bolow tho Nana, and betweon it and Seotlghur, occur tho hoads of 
the lleera, the Doyefodce, the Bervec.and the Mogree Rivers, thelatter 
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rising ou both sides of the promontory of Seedghur. The course of 
each of these rivers is marked by a spacious phiiu, extending, very 
nearly level, to within a couple of miles, and often much less, 
of the foot of the ghauts, and probably nowhere above from 150 to 
200 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Heeiu and Doyefodee are practicable by means of the Bervee, 
though their natural outlet is by the Kaloo. The lower part of the 
Mogree reaches the Borvee through the Chone jungles, aud is im- 
practicable. 

Tho oxuolloncoof tho TToora and Doyefodee valleys, though turned 
to account in my uuiended line (of J 810-7) to tho Alulsuj, is *»f litllo 
valuo us rogurds their propor ghuuts, which, from tho Nuua to Seed- 
ghur, rise as a precipitous wall of rock, crossed by no pass practicable 
for bullocks, and much above 3000 feet high, of which the upper 0u0 
or 800 feet would be, as already described, ascended on one side, only 
to be descended on the other, unless obviated by a tunnel of unusual 
length, and which could be excavated only from the two ends. These 
ghauts are in fact quite impracticable. From the fort of Seedghur 
a spur of high ground extends three or four miles into the plain. 
This affords an excellent and easy ascent to the platform upon which 
rests the great pyramidal mass of Seedghur. But this platform, 
though high, is 1000 feet below the main crest of the ghaut, which 
rises a little distance behind it, and cuts off all hope of an asceut in 
this quarter. It is the occurrence of this precipice which reuders 
the Kopolee Ghaut so difficult, and made the hill fort of Seedghur, 
like that of Bhyrogurh, absolutely unassailable from the Deccau. 

From Seedghur to Beema Shunkur the range rises in elevation and 
retains its precipitous character. Bcemu Shunkur gives off a spur 
which passes south-westward into the Konkuu, some eight or ten 
miles, and affords a good approach to its lower platform, and to the 
lofty detached rock, known as Kulwunlee cha Muhal. Behind this, 
as at Seedghur, the main crest rises abruptly ; so abruptly Unit the 
foot-puth is carriod along tho platform full two miles on a level, 
and the bullock road three, before any further asceut can be at- 
tained. The foot road then ascends by short traverses of six to 
twelve feet long, with occasional steps cut in the rock, and thus a 
second platform is reached, and the foot of a highor precipico, to 
turn which the road ouce more passes on a level for some distance 
before its final ascent becomes practicable. 
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Beeroa Shunkur combines all the worst features of a ghaut as 
regards the purposes of a railway. The elevation of the Deccan 
behind it is very considerable, and the level of the Konkun before it 
is remarkably low. The scarp is therefore lofty, and it is also pre- 
cipitous ; and the crest superadded to its summit is broad and lofty, 
as may be well seen in the deep valleys by which it is scarred, and 
which contain the sources of the Deema. I have dwelt upon the 
features of this ghaut because they are in a greater or less degree 
those of all the rango for sixteen miles on its north, and seven or 
eight on its south, or between the sources of the Meena and the 
Baum Rivers, which include a tract of lugh ground extending nearly 
to the Yeil River, and for railway purposes quite impracticable. 

South of Beema Shunkur, the general line of the Syadree lies 
north-east and south-west, and a number of spurs, corresponding to 
the ridges passing south eastward into the Deccan, pass north-west- 
ward into the Konkun. These are all accessible from Kallian by the 
broad and level valley of the Oolassa. The ghauts near to Beema 
Shunkur and Kotleegurh are high, and the ground behind them is 
bad. Further south, however, the ridge slightly sinks, and, at the 
Koosoor Ghaut, an easy valley below is combined with a tolerably 
level one above, and the ghaut admits of the formation of au in- 
clined plane by means of its spur. 

It is Also to be observed that the Koosoor Gbaut is accessible 
only from the Oolassa River, and therefore can only be reached from 
Bombay by way of Tannah and tho country north of the Bhow 
Mulling and Towlee range, which extends nearly to Kallian. But 
the Koosoor Ghaut lies nearly in the latitude of Bombay fort, and 
about twenty miles south of that of Tannah or Kallian ; a circuit 
which, disadvantageous if the question were one of communication 
with Poena or the south, quite unfits it for any trunk for the 
northern traffic, which would have first to ascend twenty miles 
to Tannah, and thon to descond the same distance to Koosoor, 
whence it must pass at least twenty miles still further south before 
it could turn the high ground about the junction of the Inderaonea 
with the Beema. The valley above, that of the Under, falls into 
the Inderaonea a little above Eendooree and Tullehgaom Dhabaray. 
At Tullohgaora this river is not above two miles distant from the 
Powna, one of the rivers of Poona ; but these streams wind in very 
deep rocky beds, through a country the surface of which undulates 
seriously; and a railway carried either by Powna to Poonah, or by the 
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Inderaonee and Beema towards the east, would probably be of 
expensive construction, and with had gradients. If no other pass 
across the ghauts existed, this no doubt would be recommended as 
perfectly practicable, but it is in no respect comparable to the line 
already surveyed. 

The country between the Eoosoor and the Bhore Ghaut, and 
about the latter, is high and broken. The ravine north of the Bhore 
Ghaut, at the head of which stands the village of Khandalla, is no 
doubt perfectly accessible from Kallian by the Oolassa, though not 
from Panwell ; but the ground above, a part of which is traversed by 
the present road, is for six or seven miles, almost, if not quite, im- 
practicable. This is the final objection to the various ravines which 
cluste round the line of the Bhore Ghaut road. 

It appears, therefore, that between the Malsej and the Bhore 
Ghaut there occurs one ghaut only which can be regarded as practi- 
cable for an ascent by an inclined plane ; and to reach that one from 
Bombay a considerable circuit must bo made, and to extond a line 
from it far inward an unfavourable country must be crossed. 

Of the ghauts to the north of tho Malsej I can speak with much 
less confidence, though I do not think any one of them will be found 
to suit the purposes of the railway. 

In conclusion I may add a few words concerning the ghaut which 
has been selected. 

It will be seen by reference to the maps of the presidency, that 
from Auja Purwut, Hurreechuiider, and the space between them, 
parts of three distinct systems of rivers take their rise. The Mool 
and the Prewura (or Pera). southern tributaries to the Godavery, 
rise upon the northern and eastern flanks of IIiuTcechumler, and 
from thence northwards to Auja Purwut and Ruttunghur. Tho 
Kristnawuntee, a northern tributary to tho Kokree, and thus 
through the Gour and the Beema, to the Kristna, rises on the 
southern flank of Hurreechunder, and above the Malsej Ghaut. 
Westward, the Kaloo rises, by numerous sources, from the western 
flanks of the same mountains, and pours its waters into the Baata, 
or river of Kallian. 

For these reasons it would probably be thought, d priori, that the 
Malsej was one of the higher points of the Syadreo range, and there- 
fore the least suited for the transit of a great trunk line of rail- 
way. This is no doubt true of tho rango bctwoon Auja Purwut and 
Hurreechunder, the extreme points of which rise to 4000 feet above 
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the sea ; but it does not apply to the Malsnj itself, which rises only 
to 2050, find is therefore much lower than the adjacent mountain of 
Hurreochundcr. 

The reason of this is sufficiently evident. In the first place, the 
valley of the Malsej is much broader at its commencement than any 
other of the ghaut valleys, and is therefore less encroached upon by 
the high mountain ridges on cither side, which in fact do encroach 
upon and render impracticable the narrower valleys north of Hurreo- 
chuudcr, and those south between tho Malsej and Nana Ghauts. 
Secondly, the natural position of the crest of the Malsej would be in 
a line betweon Auja Purwut and Joodhun; but by some natural 
operation, shown by the presence of numerous fissures and basaltic 
dykes, the whole of the crest between these mountains has been 
removed, and, by the excavation of a vast bay, thrown about six 
miles eastward, where, of course, its level was lower, by the fall due to 
that distance, which, to judge from the adjacent valleys, must have been 
very considerable. Also the floor of the bay has not been excavated 
to the general level of the Konkun ; so that in addition to the de- 
pression of tho crest, the base is unusually elevated, and hence tho 
actual elevation of the crest of this ghaut above the valley immedi- 
ately below is only 1700 or 1800 feet, instead of between 8000 and 
4000, as in tho adjacont cases. The fact is, that instead of being 
among the higher, tho Malsej m among the lower, points of the 
range, measured from tho sea ; and, measured from the valley be- 
neath, is no doubt tho very lowest. 

Tho position of this ghaut in the bottom of a bay, one side of 
which runs out for eight or ten miles nearly east and west, offers 
another contingent and almost equal advantage, since it affords a 
regular and easy ascent for the line of railway from the plain to the 
summit; and the spurs, which in an ordinary case might have beeu 
expected to render such an ascent along eight miles of mountain 
side impracticable, have been materially reduced by dykes of basalt, 
by which some have been cleft away and removed, and others much 
reduced in breadth, so that only one, Sindloo, presents any serious 
obstacle. 

In the Malsej Ghaut, therefore, the following advantages are 
combined. 

It is in the direct line between Bombay and Calcutta. It is 
lower in elevation above the sea as compared with other ghauts ; it 
is, I believe, much the lowest ghaut in its elevation above its proper 

D r> 2 
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valley iu the Konkun. It is accessible either by a straight plane 
of one in fifteen and one in eighteen, or by a moderately curved 
one of one in forty. The valley above it admits of gradients not 
exceeding sixteen feet per mile, at least as low as Mhusu, and of a 
practicable line at least as low as Sholapore. It admits also, I learn 
from Mr. Chapman, of being carried by unobjectionable planes into 
the valleys of the Godavery and other northern rivers. I am not 
aware of any lower ghaut. A ghaut accessible by so easy, inex- 
pensive, and direct an approach from below I am very sure does 
not exist I much doubt whether any other valloy in the Decern) 
will allow of 76 or 80 miles of easy gradients, such as the surveys 
now before you prove to exist here. A better line across the Konkun 
may possibly be found, but none nearly so direct; and for the com- 
bination of all these advantages I believe you might seek elsewhere in 
vain. The Malsej Ghaut was not proposed to you by me. Indeed, 
from the great broad th of the Konkun, and from other causes, it is 
nearly the last place in which I should have sought a line. It was 
recommended to me with the first instructions I received from your 
Managing Director, Mr. Chapman ; and after an examination of the 
country for two seasons, I may be permitted to add that the selection 
does him infinite credit. 

I remain, &c, 

Gko. T. Clark. 



APPENDIX F. 

ON THE TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF THE NATIVES OF WKSTEnN INDIA. 

The passenger traffic of Western India, although excluded from 
present estimates and discussions for its uncertainty, will become in 
time a matter of considerable practical importance. It is difficult 
to form general conclusions from any information at present pos- 
sessed, of the travelling habits and expenses of tho natives. The 
following cases of different classes, are selected from 140, collected 
in Bombay, the details being mostly taken from the private 
cash accounts or other statements of the travellers themselves. 
They were obtained under the superintendence of Maunsingh 
Dhowaneysiugh, my chief native assistant, on whoso accuracy, judg- 
ment, and fidelity, I had every reason to rely. 
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1. A very wealthy Brnmin inhabitant of Bombay, who frequently 
goes from that place to Foonah, commonly spends about 261. on the 
journey, which occupies five dnys; he takes fifteen horses, fifteen 
baggage carts, and twelve palanquin bearers. His household esta- 
blishment appears to consist of at least 77 persons, most, if not all, 
of whom accompany him. 

2. The widow of a native hereditary territorial officer of high 
rank (the Dcssayo of Gokak, in the South Mahratta country) went 
a journey of GO miles, in three days with ten horses, eight ponies, 
fifteen sepoys, ten hammals (bearers or porters), and fifteen car- 
koons (clerks, or men of business*); expense, 73 rupees, 15 annas, 
0 pies, equal to 11. 0«. 0d., or 2*. l^d. per mile. 

3. A chief native officer of the Supreme Court of Bombay sup- 
plied particulars of 20 journeys on public business, of which three 
aro tho following :— 

" Aftor a few days stay there " (at Honawur, on the coast), " he 
proccodcd townrds Si race, n distanco of eighteen coss " (less than 40 
miles), " aud spent three days on the road. The expense incurred 
to him is as follows : — 

R. A. P. 

" Hire for *ix bearers, at 1J anna each per com (l|d. per mile) . . 10 2 0 



" Piiid for carrying the luggage, twelve biggariea" (labourers) ) anua 

each per coss" drf. per mile) 6 12 0 

" Men cipciiM for three days 300 

" Ilia people or servants, walking all the way through, aa far as Sir- 
see, over a hilly country, got their feet sore, and he allowed oil 
of one-quarter of an anna every day to each of the seven meu 

for three days 063 

" Fuel for nuking hot water to wash their feet with 0 16 

" The servants and the men employed in carrying the luggage being 

tired of ascending the ghaut, liquor allowed to refresh them 0 11 0 

" Torch-bearer's wages, at 4 rupees per month 0 6 5 

" Two servants' do., nt 3 rupees and 5 rupees each 0 12 9 

" Two Urnmin cooks do., at 3 rupees and 6 rupees each .... 0 11 2 



22 14 1 

Equal to about 2/. 8*. 6«f., or 13rf. per mile. 

*' After Hdtying thorc " (at Uawcrce) " some time, he arrived at 
Hoolilec," (a large commercial town,) "a distance of fifteen coss," 
(38J miles.) "spending two days on the road; expended as fol- 
lows : — 
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K. A. P. 

" Feeding bone lent by a friend for tbe um of tie Bramin cooki .060 

" For returning it to its owner 0100 

" One hired tattoo" (pony) 2 0 0 

" Two bind bullocki far carrying luggage, If rupee each ...380 
" Four bullock* of a cart loot by a friend for a distance of four com, 
aa far as Sawuoor, and tbe hire of a biggary " (labourer) •* that 

drove the cart 0 14 0 

" Feeding and returning a hone to its owner, wbo bad lent it for 

riding to Hooblee, and the bin of the man that curried it . . 1 2 0 

" Meat expense for two days 280 

" Torch-bearer 'a wages .....048 

" Two servants 080 

" Two Bramin cooks 0 7 6 



12 4 '-' 

Kqual to If. 3s. 6d., or about 7\d. per mile. 

"After staying at Ahmednuggur he returned to Poonah wiiltin 
five days, dibUnce 30 coss,"(74 miles,) "and the expenses incline I 



to him axe as follows : — 

H. A. r. 

" To feeding bis own bone, at 6 annai per day 114 0 

" Fire tattooe" (ponies) " hired ...1780 

" Mesa expense 2 13 0 

" Eamoosec* for watching" (men of a particular caste so employed, 

where a traveller rest* at night) 060 

" Ghore walla " (horsekeeper), "at 4 i rupees per month .... 0 12 0 
" One servant at 8 rupees 0 8 0 



" Two Bramin cooks, at 8 rupees and 3J rupees per month each .114 

24 13 4 " 



Equal to 21. 6s. 8<f., or about 7(<f. per mile. 

Many of the journeys of this officer average 1*. Ad. per mile. 

4. A tradesman of Jooneor wont with his wife to Sat turn, in s>ix 



days; distance 114 miles; expenses as follows : — 

it. a. v. 

" Two tattoos fur Foonab 2 8 0 

« Two ditto to Sattara 600 

" Two hammals" (porters) " to carry a child in a cradle ....600 

" One cook's wages, at 4 rupees per mouth 0 12 0 

" One servant's ditto, at 3 rupees per month 0 0 6 

« Messing 300 

"Sundries 080 



18 6 3" 

Kqiul to U. Mi. Zil., or, for the whole parly, 3J<f. per mile. 
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5. A uative of the South Mahratta country wont from Dharwar to 
Bombay, accompanied by a Bramin servant, at the following ex- 
iteuso ; distance miles : — 

1 a. a. p. 

" Two tattoo* to Tanwell, fifteen days, at 10J rupees each ... 21 0 0 

" Feeding and lundriei 780 

" Rent for places on the road " (to sleep in at night) 114 0 

" Ramoosees, for watching ° I n 

" Toll at the Dhore Ghaut for tattoos 020 

«« Boat hire for crowing the Kristna and other streams 10 0 

«« Carringe of baggage from the Tillage of Panwell to the * 



(wharf) 0 J J 

" Freight of boat" (ure to Bombay) 1 o o 

" Currying out things from the boat to the shore 0 10 

» Ditto from thence to the house 020 

33 4 6" 

Equal to 8/. 3». 9<f., or about 2J<f. per mile. 

0. An astrologer travelled from Bombay to Jooneer in seven days 
for 17 rupees 2 annas and 3 pies, including the expense of the 
Bramin who assisted him, and l \ rupee, the charge of crossing seven 
rivers between Bombay and Jooneer. The distance by the way 
of Poonais 121 miles, on which the total cost of H. 12*. 10d. comes 

to l\\d. per mile. 

7. A native inspector of Govornraont vernacular schools, in the 
South Mahratta country, wont several journeys, of which one may 
be noted, viz., from Dharwar to Poona, in twelve days, distance 
208 miles ; cost for himself and his Bramin servant, two ponies, 
watchman, and sleeping places, 26 rupees 12 annas, or 21. 9*. id.. 
being about 2\d. per mile*. 

' I avail myself of this late and somewhat irregular opportunity to state a few 
facts connected with education. Willingly waiting discussion as to the connection 
of GoTcrnmcnU with education, in respect of which I am probably much in tha 
minority, I cannot revert without great pleasure to the visit 1 made to the Govern, 
mcnt school at Ootoor, a town of about 7000 inhabitants, 12 miles eastward from 
the Malsej Ghaut. The native local authorities invited me to see their town; after 
showing me its different quarters, and some improvements in paving, Ac, which they 
had effected by local rates, without the intervention of the Government, they led me 
to the school, hept in the chamber orer the gateway of the decaying fort or citadel, 
which occupies a comer of tha town walls. The room was filled with inhabitants, 
and with tha children, the Utter forming three classes. The teacher had been 
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8. A banian inhabitant of Bombay went on pilgrimage to Pun - 
derpoor, accompanied by his wife, mother, son, cooking Bramin, four 
servants, and seven banian beggars. The journey occupied 14 days; 
the distance is 101 miles from Pan well. The party seems to have 
travelled in two bullock carriages, hired for the journey at 24 
rupees, and a doolie, an inferior kind of palkey, with six bearers, at 
a cost of 50 rupees. The whole expense of the journey, including 
the food of the mendicants, was 154 rupees 1 2 annas, or 10s. l^d., 
equal to Is. S^d. per mile, for the whole party of sixteon persons, or 
I \d. per milo for each of thorn. 

0. Four inhabitants of Bombay went from that place to Puuder- 

brougbt up in one of the central Government schools at Poonah. An examination 
wii entered on, which waa conducted by my native assistant, who was educated in 
the same school tu tho teacher, and who spoke Kugliah well. The first elate read, 
in their own language, a chapter of Grant Duffs History of the Nabrattas, stood 
well an examination in parting, and solved very quickly a question which required, 
with other operations, an extraction of the square root ; they pointed out my route back 
to England on large educational maps of the world, in Hahrattee, which hung on the 
walls; they had commenced logarithms, with the view, I was told, of proceeding to 
trigonometry. The second and third classes acquitted themselves with equal credit, 
in tasks suited to their lower standing. Schools like this, I afterwards found, were 
established in most or all of the considerable villages or market towns of the district ; 
and certificates of proficiency, signed by Mr. Eisdalo, then at tho head of the system, 
were often presented to me with applications for employment. 

The large educational establishments of Bombay require brief mention. The 
Elphinstone Institution, founded chiefly by funds subscribed by natives, in memory 
of tho benefit* derived from the public course of the distinguished Induiu states* 
matt whusc name it bears, contains 1600 students, of all castes and croeds, and of 
all ages, from infancy upwards. Classes for the highest branches of literature and 
science exist here, as well as others for the most rudimentary teaching. Another 
institution of similar magnitude and character is under the care of the missionaries 
of the Scottish Free Church. The Grant Medical College, aud other establishments, 
are devoted to special objects. All these are, I believe, doing, ou the whole, good 
service; but, if I am rightly informed, the great share taken (perhaps here un- 
avoidably), by tho Uovcriuntiiit in tho management of the Klphinstuiio Institution, is 
not without some degree of the disadvantages which follow such management iu 
other cases. 

Soma private persons maintain small schools for native children ; and some of the 
natives, who have been educated under British influence, have latterly set up volun- 
tary institutions for (I think gratuitous) female education. A merchant of 
Ahmed. ibad, in Quzerat, has just established a school for native females in that city, 
fur which, as appears by the Bombay newspapers, of November 2, the Goverunicut 
has bestowed on him the native title of " Rao Hahadoor." 
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poor, probably on pilgrimage, and were eleven days on the road. 
They wont by boat to Panwell, thence by cart to Poonah, and thence 
on ponies to Pundcrpoor. The expense to each person was 8 rupees 
14 annas, or 17*., equal on the distance of 191 miles from Panwell 
to little more than lei. per mile. 

10. A dealer of Jooneer went to Nagpoor to purchase cotton clotbs, 
apparently with one hired pony and one Bramin servant ; the time 
and distaneo both ways were 45 days and 1000 milos ; his expenses 
for going and returning wore 41 rupees 1 J annas and 9 pios, equal 
to 41., or not quite Id. per mile. 

1 1 . The following may serve to show the manner in which the 
difficulties of personal travelling are sometimes met ; the journey 
was that of a clerk employed in Bombay, who went to that place 
from Islampoor, distance from Panwell 180 miles. 

a. 

" Ha had hit own tattoo and groom, and on the firtt day came to 
Ooranij, where ho met with a friend who fod him and hit tat- 
too ; to the charge it omitted hero 

" Left Oomruj for 8attara, where ho spent for tattoo 0 

" Brought tome eatables from home, which he eat at 8attara . . 

" Next at Kowteh, hone 0 

" At Khapoorwhal, hone, groom, ramootee, and telf 0 

" Here he met with a friend going to Poonah, who supplied him and 
hit tattoo with prorieiont, at hit own expense, at far at Poonah. 
" Left Poonah for Worgaont, home, ramootee, and telf .... 0 
" At Khapoolee, ditto " (at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut) .... 0 

" At Tanwell, ditto 0 

" 8ent back the tattoo and groom, and paid for their provision, 10 
annat, for tattoo and groom, 2 rupees 2 annat, which it hit pny 

for tixteen dayt, at 4 rnpeee a month, for going and coming . 2 

" Boat hire from Panwell 0 

" Carriage of baggage to the dwelling house 0 

4 10 6" 



Equal to 8*. lOJrf., or not quite onetenth of lrf. per mile; the time it, apparently 

tCTen or eight dayt, 

12. A Bramin priest of Bombay travelled from that place to Sat- 
tara in seven days. By hiring a bullock carriage to Poonah along 
with two other persons, for 4 J rupees, and another from Poonah to 
Sattara, with three others, for 5 rupees, he brought his own total ex- 
penses, including food, fees to ramoosees, Ac, to 3 rupees 13 annas, 



A. T. 



s 6 

8 3 
4 3 



2 6 

3 6 
3 9 



12 0 
8 0 
1 9 
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or 7s. 3\d. t being, on the distance of 135 miles, at the rate of a little 
more than six-tenths of Id. per mile. 

13. Three Goozerattee mendicant Bramins, who were obtaining 
alms to the amount of about 5 rupees per month each in Candeish, 
travelled from Dhoolia to Bombay in 27 days, apparently on foot. 
Their joint expenses, which, besides food, included little more than 
ferries, came to 13$ rupees, or li. 5*. I0\d. The distance is 218$ 
mile9, and the cost of the journey was, therefore, nearly \d. per mile 
for each person. At Bombay they realized 10 rupees per month 
each by their profession of religious mendicancy, and after a time 
one of them set up a nativo school, by which ho raised his income 
to 15 rupees. 

14. The patell of Hewra, near Alleb, came on foot to Bombay in 
four days, distance 100 miles, cost 13 annas, or about la. Id., being 
equal to about one-fifth of Id. per mile. 

1 5. A shepherd, a native of Islampoor, goes from Bombay to that 
place in seven days, spending on the road 14 annas, or about 1«. Sd. 
The distance is 180 miles from Panwell, and the cost therefore is 
about one-tenth of \d. per mile. •« lie tolls that ho is in the hubit 
of frequenting to and from Bombay, once in a year or two, to earn 
his maintenance, and as soon as he obtained it sufficient to last for 
a small period, he leaves Bombay for hia village. It is usual with 
this man, that when he seta out for Bombay he lakes with him, from 
hia home, a little quantity of bread, sufficient for two days, and a 
little quantity of flour, that can serve him for three or four days 
more, and after it is over spends for his eating about 1 or 1 £ annas " 
i}\d. or 2|d.) " a day until he reaches Bombay." 

It is not professed that these instances are sufficient for a full dis- 
cussion of this curious and important subject; they are selected 
merely to give some iusight into the costs and incidents of native 
travelling in Western India. 
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NOTES ON THE MAPS. 



MAP OF INDIA. 

Tint quadrangle figure whose angles are at Bombay, Ougein, Ryragur, and Rurnool 
defines approximative!/ the country supplied with mil from the coast near Bom- 
bay (p. 316 ;) and also the part of India with which Bombay communicate! commer- 
cially through the neighbouring ports of the Concan (p. 164). 

The quadrangular figure, whose angles are near the words Mnllipnon, Deoghur, 
Sirsee, and Pultykondn, shows roughly the country which has supplied cotton largely 
to the rest of India, which sends eotton now to Bombay, and from which sufficient 
supplies are most likely to be obtained. Pnges 46, &c. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by Call inn, the Malsej Ghaut, Alleh, 
and Chaleciignon, is that which was proposed for the Great Indian Peninsula Bail- 
way : it hns a line from Alleh to Sholnpoor. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by the Bhore Ghaut to Poonnh, and 
thence by Ahmednuggur and Aurungabad to Ajunta, is that proposed by Lieut-Col. 
Grant 



MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, AND WEST 

INDIES. 

Jbe only remark required by this map is that the straight line in Brazil, from 
the Parana River, in lat 26° 8. to the coast in Int. 8° 8., is neither a natural nor a 
political division, but an imaginary line, between which and the ocean, mnch the 
greater part of the population of Brawl is situated. Pages 160, Ac. 



MAP OF WESTERN INDIA, 

AS THAVEH8ED BY TUB PROP08RD RAT LW ATS. 

(Compiled from maps constructed under the authority of the Government of Bomliay. 

Scale 10 miles on 1 inch.) 
The railway line proposed and surveyed for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Cwnpnny passes from Bombay by Tannnh, Monrbar, Nudvee, Rholetun, and 
Morosee, to the Malsej Ghaut : the alternative line, which is deemed preferable, 
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inasmuch aa it admits the use of locomotive power for the ascent, passes from 
Nudree by Tulowlee to the Malsej Ghaut Prom the last-mentioned point the lino 
if easily traced on the map to Alleh, and thence northward by Gunj peer, and through 
the Gunguthurree to Unkaeo Tunkaee, and ao by Cbaleesgaon; — southward by 
8eroor f If huse, Ac 

The railway line or linos proposed by Lieut-Colonel Grant, from Inora Bunder 
and Tannah to Poonah by way of the Bhore Ghaut, and thence by Ahmednuggur 
and Aurungabad to the Ajunta Ghaut, ore laid down, with such details as the slight 
information afforded, and the known features of the country seem to suggest Be- 
sides the lines from Inora Bunder and Tannah to the Bhore Ghaut, another line has 
been shown along the valley of the Oolaasa River, in the belief that this is the most 
eligible, perhaps the only practicable, railway route from tbo Bhore Ghaut to 
Tannah. 

The line from Kusieylee Bunder, by Shawpoor, the Thnl Ghaut, Nassick, and 
Chandore, is that now traversed by the north-eastern traffic. Previous to the first 
improvement of the Thnl Ghaut, about 1826, the principal Ueinjarrco route was by 
Boputgurh and Trimbuck. No railway line has been laid down on the map in this 
direction, from the impossibility of judging, if practicable at all, what course it would 
take. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

and Literature, price 2«. &d. 
(hat *lho exercise of the reasoning and 




A Quarterly Journal of 

"ThaPnoaraoTiVB Ravtaw U devoted 
to a frou TliaoLOOY, and Uie moral aspects 
of l.iTKKATuna. Under the conviction 
that lingering Influence! from the doctrlno 
of verbal inspiration are not only depriving 
the primitive record* of the Gospel of their 
true Interpretation, but even destroying 
faith in Christianity Itself, the Work is 
conducted in the confidence that only a 
living mind and heart, not in bondage to 
any letter, can receive the livln« spirit of 
Revelation ; and in the fervent belief that 
for all such there is a true Gospel of God, 
which no critical or historical speculation 
can discredit or destroy. It alms to inter- 
pret and represent Spiritual Christianity, 
In lu characUr of the linlversal Hcllgion. 



that the exercise or the reasoning and 
reflective powers, increasing insight, and 
enlarging views, are requisite lu keep alive 
the substantial faith of the lieu rt.'— with a 

Krateful appreciation of the labours of 
lithful predecessor* of all Churches,— it 
esteems it the part of a true reverence not 
to rest In their conclusions, but to think 
and lira In their spirit. By the name 
' Prosfrctivb Ravtaw,' It I* Intended 
to lay no claim to Discovery, but simply 
to eipre** the desire and the attitude of 
Progreas; to suggest continually the Duty 
of using Past and Present a* a trust for 
the Future: and openly to disown the 
idolatrous Conservatism, of whatever sect, 
which make* Christianity but a lifeless 



THE TRUTH SEEKER 



PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 

and to the Transcendental and 
Series, published quarterly, 



IN LITERATURE, 

Devoted to free and Catholic enquiry, at 
Spiritual Philosophy of the Ago. Now 
price 2*. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Published quarterly, price C#. 

THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 

AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

Edited by the Rev. Gboroe Putnam and Grobqb E. Ellis. Published 
' alternate mouth, price 3*. <od. 



LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

William Newman, Author of the " History of the Hebrew Monarchy," 
" The Soul," " Phases of Faith," &c. Post 8vo, cloth. In the Pre*/. 



■ l Fide 
X Aut! 



CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH ANI) DUTY, w- 

courses by John James Tayi.eii, B. A. Post 8vo, cloth, 1$. 6J. 

THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM; It. Foundation, and 
Superstructure. By William Ratmbonk Gbeo. 8vo, cloth, 10*. Gd. 

Content!.— Inspiration of the Scriptures— Authorship and Authority of 
the Pentateuch and tlio Old Testament Canon generally— The Prophecies 
— Theism of the Jews Impure and Progressive — Origiu of the Gospels — 
Fidelity of the Gospel History— The limits of Apostolic Wisdom and 
Authority — Miracles — Resurrection of Jusus — Is Christianity a rovculod 
Religion ?— Cbriatiuil Eclecticism— Tito Greut Kiiignm. 
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MR. CHAPMAN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



THE COTTON AND COMM MUCH OF INDIA considered 

in rclrttintt to the Interest* of Grant Britain i with Remark* on Rnilwny 
Communication in tlic Bomlmy Presidency. By John Chapman, 
Founder and lato Manager of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Company. 8ro, cloth, 12*. 

" Promises to I* one of the mo»l useful 
treatises Dial have been furnished on this 
. It Is dlstlri- 
al style, coupled 
which will. In a 



important 

wliii an accuracy of detail 
great measure, render It a text-book." — 
Than, Jan. it?, 1H3I. 

" This book will go fur to forestall Ok: 
inquirle* to b« instituted by Mr. Alexander 
Markoy for the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. 



Mr. Chapman examine-* 
the subject In detail and g Iras ample rea- 



aona for his deductiona. . . . Hla work if 
mnrked, too, by sound good sense, akin to 
the highest wisdom of the statesman 



views, an far a* they extend, hi* survey 
and character of districts, hla concluslona 
ai to the supply the earth ran yield, and 
bin njiaertlon that the coat of Irnnait la with 
Indian cotton the first and ruling clement 
of price."— HaHn A'nr*. 

" Mr. Chapman's work In only appreci- 
able in the fulneaa of lis value and inerlta 
by Uioae who arc interested In one or other 
' of hla subject. Full of data for 
nnx, replete with fact* to which the. 
impUeifc 



author haa Riven to the public the moat 
complete book we ha»e for aome time met 
with on any »ubject,"— Economist, 

" Mr. Chapman's great practical know- 
ledge mid cx|ierlence of the suMect* upon 
which he treat* ha* enabled him to col- 
lect an amount of Information, founded 
ti|Min facts, auch as we believe has never 
before been laid before the public, 'fit* all- 
linportant questions of supply, production, 
and prices of cotton In India, as welt as the 
commercial and financial question* con- 
nected with It, are most ably treated."- 
Horning Chronicle. 
" Written by an Intelligent, painstaking, 

and well-informed gentleman 

Nothing can be mora correct than his 



moat Implicit credit may be attached, and 
free from any political bias, the volume Is 
that mm. If not incognita arit. a irulb- 
The ful blue book, a volume of statistics not 



up In meet a theory or defend 
i.''-liritannla. 

.'•-Ill 



rooked 
practice." 

" A 
A'evr*. 

The arrangement Is clear, ami the 
treatment of the subject In all cases mas- 
terly."— Indian »rr*. 

" An extremely valuable work, and will, 
we hnve no doubt, claim a large snare of 
public attention from the large amount of 
Information It contains, and the careful con- 
selcntlous manner in which the Invi 
tlon of the subject has been conduct 
Anti-Slarcrtl Hcporter. 

" lliis Is a comprf- 
careful, and temperate 
— Indian Hail. 




- German work Is apt 
It has stirring and « 



THE BISHOP'S WIFE: ATalcoftheP«pacy. Translated from 
the Gorman of Lkoimu.d Scih m h. With a Historical Notice of tho 
Life and Time* of Hildebrand (IN.po Gregory VII.), to which it relates. 
By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. 

" To restore the so-called purltft and 
extend the |mwer of tire Church was the 
grciit object of lllldeliraml's long and active 
life, ami one of the means he employed 
was to enforce the celibacy of the riergy. 
end compel those who were married (nl 
whom at that time there were many) to 
repudiate their wives, and disgrace tin in 
and their ollspring. On an Incident sup- 
posed to hate originated from enforcing 
his decree, mingled with an Incident In the 
/•ope'* life, I^opold Schcfrr has founded 
the present tale. . . . Though it might 
have been acceptable at all lime* as an 
Historical Novel, referring to a very Inte- 
resting period In the progress of society, 
and to a Terr Interesting event of that 
period, It Is doubly acceptable now, and 
will have a wide circulation."— Economltt. 
" This able and elegant translation of a 
to the time*, 
thrilling 



Incidents: ami of more than equal . 
with live book Itself, I* Mrs. Slodtirt's own 
full and well-wrillen 'Historical Notice' 
of live times and event* to which It relates." 
— Scotiman. 

" A tale of great temporary Interest."— 
Xorth Ilrltltk Mail. 

" There I* a peculiar vividness about the 
manner In which the topographical feature* 
of Rome are preserved ; and to those who 
are familiar with the localities, a perusal 
of the ' llishop's Wife' will be almost lika 
a fresh visit to the City or the Seven Hill*. 
. . . . The liUlorical dissertation pos- 
sesses an Interest far beyond that which 
frequently belong* to works of much greater 
pretensions ; ana a* It has reference to a 
period anterior to that which is treated by 
Itanke, It will probably have the l 
charm of freshness to man 
Edinburgh H itn***. 



"1 
lory. 



HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF CHRISTIAN C1VILI- 

ZATION. By L. Raymond dr Vbricour. In 1 vol. post 8vo, clotli, 
prico 10*. Gd. 

It I* succinct, elcnriy-wrlUen, and I "A useful book of historical reference 
he called annual of European hl»- 1 1 
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SOCIAL STATICS ; or, tho Condition* OM«ntial to Human Happi- 
ness Specified, and tho First of them Developed. By " 
8vo, cloth, 12*. 



M It It the most eloquent, the most 
Interesting, the imwt clearly expressed ami 
logically reusoin'd wink, with vlewt the 
meat original, that ha* appeared In the 
science of kkIiU pollly."— Literary Oa- 
xette. 

" The author of the pnwnl work is no 
ordluary thinker, and no ordinary writer; 
and In gives. In language thill sparkle* 
with beauties and reasoning, at once novel 



the rights of men in society. Tho 
nuu-k uii i-ixxh In the literature of 
morality .*'— tkvnouiut. 

" We remember no work on ethic*, 
since that of Splnota. to be compared with 
It lit the simplicity of it* premises, and tho 
logical rigour with which u complete sys- 
tem of scientific ethic* Is evolved from 
tin-in. This Is Isiicti praise, but wo give It 
deliberately."— l**ulcr. 

. ". A . y "\ ,\ nu £ e * tla ' .beautifully 
logical work."— NonconfurmM. 

LETTEItS ON THE LAWS OF MAN'S NATURE 

and Development. By H. G. Atkinson aud IIakuikt Martinkau. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 9*. 

" Of the many remarkable facta related 
In thia book we can say little now. Whiu 
rather strikes us is the elevating- Influence 
of an acknowledgement of myiiery in any 
form at all. In spite of all that we have 
said, there la a ton* In Mr. Atkinson's 
thoughts for above those of most of us who 
Inn lu slavery to dally experience. Tin 
world hi awful to him -truth Is sacred. 
However wildly he has wandered in search 
of it, truth is all for which he cares to live. 
If ha If dogmatic, Ira Is nut vain; If he it 
drying up the fountain of lift.', yet to hlui 
lifo is holy. He doee not cure for fame, 
for wealth, for rank, for reputation, for 



for wealth, fur rank. lor reputation, for 
anything, except to And truth ami to live 
beautifully by It; and all this because he 
feels the unknown and terrible forces which 
are busy at the work and woof of lite mar- 
vellous existence." — Frazer't . ..-i«e. 

" A book from lira reasonings and con- 
clusions of which we are bound to express 
our entire dissent, but to which It U Im- 
possible to deny (la rare merit of strictest 
honesty of purpose, as an Investigation 
Into a subject of the highest Importance, 
upon which the wisest of us it ulinosl 
entirely ignorant, begun with a sincere 
desire to penetrate the mystery and asccr- 
Uiu lite truth, pursued with a brave resolve 
to shrink from no result* to which " 
lend, and to statu t 



whatever reception tin 
the world."— Critic. 

"A curious aud valuable contribution to 
psychological science, and we regard it 
with interest, as containing the best and 
fullest development of the new theories of 
iiicsincrUm, clairvoyance, and the kindred 
hyiHithcsrs. 'I'll. i book Is replete with pro- 
found reflections thrown out incidentally, 
is distinguished by a peculiar eleguuce of 
style, and In the hands of a calm aud 
philosophical theologian may serve as u 
useful irrcrls of the most formidable diffi- 
culties he has to contend aguiust iu tho 
present day."— Weekly Sent. 

" The I *c tiers ere remarkable for Iho 
analytical powers which characterise them, 
and will be eagerly read by all those who 
appreciate the value of the assertion, that 
' 1 tie proper study of mankind Is man.' 
The range of reading which the y embody 
It no leas extensive than the sincerity at 
well at depth of though! and earnestness 
In the search after truth which are their 
principal feature*. Without affectation or 
pedantry, faults arrived at by to easy a 
transition, they are marked by simplicity 
of diction, by an case aud grace, of lan- 
guage and expretsiuu thut give* to a sub- 
ject, for tlKi moat part Intricate and |ier- 
plvxiiig, an Inexpressible charm."— Weekly 
DiUHitek. 



SOCIAL ASPECTS. ByjouN 

a Life History." Post Bvo, cloth, 

" This work It tho production of a thou ght- 
ful mini), and of an ardent and earnest 
spirit, and 1* well deserving of a perusal in 
txtento by ull those who reflect on so so- 
lemn aud Imimrtant a theme at the future 
destiny of their native country."— Murn- 
ing Chronicle. 

" A work of whose merits we can hardly 
speak too highly."— Lltentry Gazette. 

" This book lias awakened In us many 

£ sinful thoughts and Intense feeling*. It 
i fearfully true— putsiunate In 1U upbruid- 



Storbs 
price 6*. 



of "Mirabeau, 



lugs, unsparing in its ciposi 
of wisdom, and pervaded by 

lirll. 



full 

an earnest 

lovlug spirit. I In author sees thing* at 
they are— loo tad and too real for silence — 
and courageously bills of them with sleril 

and hoiKst ti mli Wo reccivu with 

pleasure a work so free from polite llsp- 
ings, pretty llieoriiings, and earning pro- 
greasionlsins ; s|>cuUiig, as it does, cm not 
Uuth^fearietaly but In love."-Ae««>«- 



RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM 



History, Cause, Cure, and Mission. 
Post 8vo, clotli, 6*. 



AND INFIDELITY: their 

By John Ai.kkkii Lanukouu. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, a* exemplified in 

tlic Ri ligiotts Development* of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R W 
Mackay, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 24$ 

to attention In these respects; in oar own 
day we remember none.''— Krnmfner. 

' ' hr.. ■ I.— _ _ _. . .. . . . 



"Mr. Mackay brings forward In support 
of hi* views an nmount of erudition which 
will prove formidable lo hii antagonists. 
Mini of the best fierman ediliont of the 
(Ireck slid l.nlin classics seem to be per- 
fectly familiar to the author, who knowi 
well how to wlrhl such ponderous malc- 

rlnl* The nrronnt «f the thcusopliy 

of Aristotle, given In lh<< tint volume. In 
ei Mi m I j- tin* production nf ■ muster uf the 
•object. — A fhritifum. 

""'Die I'marrs* of the Intellect ' In In- 
compnrsbly ttm most important contribu- 
tion yet made by any English writer to 
view* first broadly put forth by rntlonnlliitlr 
(Irrmnn theologian*, lie ha* w lilrnrtl their 
bunts— given them freer scope and larger 
aim* — supported them by store* of its 
various and acrumulnted learning, and 
Imparled to them all the dignity which enn 
1 derived from a sober and weighty style 
of writing, and from processes nf thought 
to whlrh Imagination and reasnn conttihnle 
In almost coital degree*. This Is unusual 
praise ; but it la dim to unusual power* ; 
and to be offered lo Mr. Mac kayo, nil r apart 
from any ngrecnient in the tendency or 
object of his treatise. We will not even 
say that we have read it with sufficient care 
or critical guidance to be entitled to oiler 
an opinion on thesoundnesanf Its criticism 
or reasoning, or on the truth or falsehood 
of Its particular conclusions, or, indeed, 
on anything but its mnnifi-st labour nml 
patience, the rare and Indisputable monu- 
ment* of knowledge which we And In It, 
and tho surprising range of method It in- 
cludes—logical, philosophical, and imagi- 
native. Not many book, have at any lime 
been published with such Irresistible clnim* 



Over the vast are. of clood-laad, 
hounded on one aide by the wars of the 
< hrlstians, and on the other by the last 
book of the Otiput-y, hn ha* thrown the 
penetrating electric lightof modern »cience, 
and round a meaning fur every fable ami 
every phantom by which the mysterious 
region la haunted.''— AtlnM. 

''All liter lew* are Jusllllcd by authorities. 
The work embraces many important sub- 
Jects included in and stiggctted by the reli- 
gious theories of the Oreek* and Hebrew* : 
and from this minute accuracy will bo a 
storehouse for arguments ami fact* for 
those •deposed to attack the tlworles. If not 
for those who have an Interest in defending 
them. For a book so full of learning it I* 
remarkably well written."— KrnnomUt. 

The work before u* rihlblt* an In- 
dustry of research which reminds us of 
f 'ndworlh, and for which, In recent litera- 
ture, we mnst seek a parallel In Germany 
rather Ihnn in England, while lis philo- 
sophy and alms are at once, lofty and 
practical, Scattered through It* more 
abstruse disquisitions arc found passages of 
pre-eminent beauty— gems into which are 
absorbed the flnert ray* of intelligence and 
feeling. W e believe Mr. Mackay'. work 
I* unions In It* kind .... The analysts 
and history of the theory of mediation, 
from Its earliest mythlrnl cmliodimcnl*, 
are admirable, both from their panoramic 
hrcmlth and their richness in illustrative 
detail*. \V» can only recommend the 
render to resort himself to this treasury of 
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vernment and centralization will be found 
chanters of the soundest practical philo- 
sophy ; every page bearing the mark* of 
profound and practical thought," 



LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND CENTRALIZATION: 

Tito chnrnctcristics of cnclt, nnd its Practical Tendencies ns affect- 
ing social, moral, and political welfare and progress: including com- 
prehensive outlines of the English Constitution. By J. T0ULM1N 
SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth, 8*. Gd. 

" This Is a valuable, because a thought- 
ful, treatise upon one of the general sub- 
ects of theoretical and practical politics, 
o one In all probability will give an abso- 
lute a turn t to all Its conclusion*, bnl the 
render of Mr. Smith's volume will In any 
ra»c lie Indtircd to give more weight to Hie 
Important principle Insisted on."— IWt*S 

"This Is a book, therefore, of Immediate 
Interest, and one well worthy of the most 
studious consideration of every reformer: 
hut It Is also the only complete and correct 
ei position we have of onr political system; 
nnd we mistake much If It doe* not take Its 
place In literature ns nurstandard tcit-book 
of the constitution." 

" lite special chapters on local self go- 



on 
a 

aw 



...J thought. 
"The chapter* on the crown, and . 
common law, and statute law, display 
thorough knowledge of constitutional b 
and history, and a vast body of learning Is 
brought lorwartl for tMipular Information 
without lite least parade or pedantry." 

" Mr. Toulinln Smith has made a most 
valuable contribution to Kngllsh literature; 
for he has given the people a true account 
of their once glorloui constitution : more 
than that, he has given them a book repleto 
with be soon, est and most nractlcal view* 
of political philosophy."- ifV*/* Acres. 



NOH ICA ; or, Titles, of Niirnhorg from the Olden Time. After a Manu- 
script of the lf.th Century. Translated from the German of August 
Hauf.n. 1-cp. 8vo. /„ ^ e p rw> 



I 
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THE HISTORY OP ANCIKNT ART AMONG THE GREEKS. 

By John WikckbUsANM. From the German, by Q. 11. Lodob. Demy 
8vo, cloth, with illustrations, price lit. 

" That Wlnrkelinann was well titled for 
tha task or writing a History of Ancient 
Art, no one can deuy who Is acquainted with 
hi* profound learning ami genius. . . . 
He undoubtedly poasessed In the highest 
ilr h n n the power of appreciating artistic 
skill wherever it was mot with, but never 
more ao than when teen in the garb of an- 
tiquity Tha work Is of 'no 

common order,' and a careful study of the 
greet principles embodied in it must neces- 
sarily lend to form a pure, correct, and 
elevated U*U)." — JScftfClfc Heelew. 

"The work it throughout lucid, and free 
from the pedsulry of technicality, lis 
i learners constitutes its great charm. It 
does not diacuu any one subject at great 
length, but alms at a general view of Art, 
with attention to Its minute development!. 
It Is, if we may use. the phrase, aOrummar 
of Orwk Art, a tint Qud hom to all who 
would thoroughly investigate its language 
of form."— Literary World. 

Inckelmon it u standard writer to 



He poaseased extemive 
Information, u ruflucd taste, and greut xcul. 
His style Is plain, direct, aud specific, to 
that you are never at a lots for Ida meaning. 
Some very good outlines, representing Una 
types of Ancient (J reek Art, illustrate tha 
ten, and the volume li got up in a style 
worthy of its subject."— Spectator. 

"To all lovers of art Hits volume will 
furnish the most necessary and safe guide 
in studying the puru principles of nature 

und beauty In creative art. Wo 

cannot wish bettor to Kugtlsh art than for 
uwidu circulation of this Invaluable work.'* 
—Mtiiittarii of >'/ <•«</»««. 

"The mixture of tho philosopher and 
artist in Winckrlman's mlud gave it at 
once an elegance, penetration, and know- 
ledge, which tilted him to a marvel for the 
task he undertook. . . . Such a work ought 
to be In the library of every artist I 
of taste, and even the most 
will find In it much tn instruct, i 
to interest Idiu."— Aftos. 



THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE : BEING THAT OF ALBERT 

PURER. For devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well 
ns fur the Profit and Instruction of all Christoiulom, given to tho light. 
Translated from the German of Leopold SoiittPKit, by Mrs. JT It. 
Stodaht. 1 vol. fcp. Svo, ornamental binding, G#. 

"'J lie work reminds us of the happiest 

efforts of Tieek The design Is to 

show how. In spile of every obstacle, genius 
will manifest itself to the world, and glva 
shape and substance to Its beautiful dreams 
and fancies. .... It Is a vary pure and 
delightful composition, is tastefully pro- 
duced in an antique style, and retain* In 
the translation all (he |ireullarltic* (without 
which the book would lose half lis mrril) 
of German thought and idiom" — ilri- 
tannin. 

" Simply then we assure our readers that 
we hitve been much pleased with this work. 
I'll" narrative portlou Is well uouculvcd, 
and completely Illustrates the, author's 
moral; while It is Interspersed with many 
passage* which ura full of b 
pathos." — Inquirer. 



"It 1* the worthy aim of the novelist to 
show that even the trluls of genius are part 
of its education— Unit it* very wounds are 
furrow* for its harvest. . . . No one, indeed, 
won lil have a right to f I peel from the 
milium of the ' Lak-nbrcvlcr ' (see Ath. No. 
437) such astern and forcible picture of obi 
times and trials as a Meinhold can give — 
still Irss tin wire-drawn teuiimcntulitlcs of 
a llahn-Hulm; but pure thoughts — high 
morula— lender feelings— might be looked 

for The merits of this story consist 

in its fine purpose, und Its thoughtful, and 
for the most part just, exposition of man's 
inuer life. To thoao who, chiefly appre- 
ciating such qualities), can dispense with 
the stimulant* of lncideut Slid passion, 
the book before us will not be i 
able." — A thentum . 

HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, AND 

8vo, price 10*. GU 

"To oomo to such writings as ' Hearts in 
Mortmain, and Cornelia* after the anxieties 
and roughness of our worldly struggle, is 
like Induing lu frvsli waters after the uust 

and heat of bodily exertion To a 

peculiar and atlrucUte grucc theyjolu con- 
siderable dramatic power, and oue or two 
of the characters are conceived and exe- 
cuted with real genius." — Protpectire 
Jterletc. 

" lloth stories contain matter of thought 
and reflection which would set up a doien 
common-iilaco circulating library prod in - 
lion*."— tUamlncr. 

"It Is not often now-a-days that two 
works of such a rare degree of excellence 
In their class uru lo be found In oue volume ; 



CORNELIA. A Novel, in 1 vol. post 

it Is rarer still to And two works, each of 
which contain* matter for two volumes, 
i ml up lu these limes in one cover."— 

OfaafsWi 

"The above is an extremely pleasing 
book. The first story I* written in the anti- 
quated form of letters, but its simplicity 
und good taste redeem it from Ihc tcdlous- 
net* and appearance of egotism which gene- 
rally attend that style of composition."— 
hconomitt. 

"Well written and interesting. "—Daily 
ffrmt. 

"Two very pleasing and elegant novels. 

afal 
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PHASES OF FAITH, OR PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF 

MY CREED. By Frawcib William New-maw, Author of ■ The 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy," " The Soul : her Sorrows and her 
Aspirations.'* Post 8vo, cloth, 6*. 



"Besides a style of remarkable faaeina- 
tlnn, from lu perfect simplicity and Iho 
absence of all thought of wrltinn , Dtp lite- 
rary character of thla bonk arlara from Hi 
display of the writer's mind, and the narra- 
tive 01 hla struggles In addition tr> 

the religious and metaphysical Interest, It 
contain* »ome more tangible blngraphlrnl 
matter, In Incidental pictures of Hie writer's 
career, and gllmpam of the alienations and 
social persecutions he underwent In conse- 
quence of his opinions."— Sprrtator. 

"The book altogether is a most remark- 
able book, and Is destined, we think, to 
acquire all the notoriety which win sttained 
a few jrrars since by the ' Vestiges of Crea- 
tion.' and to produce* more lasting effect." 
— tl rrkljt A'ews. 

" No work In our experience has rot been 
published so capable of grasping the mind 
or the reader and carrying hlin through 
the tnrtnous labyrinth of religions contro- 
versy t no work so energetically clearing 
the subject of all Its ambiguities and sophis- 
tications; no work so capable of making a 
path for the new reformation to tread se- 
curely on. In this history of the conflicts 
of a deeply religious mind, courageously 

NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 

THE SOUL: HER 80RR0WS AND HER ASPIRATIONS. An 

Essay towards tho Natural History of tho Soul, as the basis of Theo- 
logy. By Francis) William Newman, formerly Fellow of BaJliol 
ford, and Author of " A History of tho Hebrew Monarchy." 



•eeklng the truth, and conquering for itself, 
bit hy bit, the right to pronounce dogmati- 
cally on that which It had heretofore ac- 
cepted traditionally, we see reflected, as In 
n mirror, tlte hfartory of Hie last few centu- 
ries. Modern spiritualism has reason to be 
deeply grateful to Mr. Newman: his learn- 
ing, his piety, his courage, his candour, 
and his thorough mastery of his subject, 
render his alliance doubly precious to tha 
cause."— The beitdtr. 

" Mr. Newman Is a master of style, and 
his book, written in plain and nervous 
English, treats of too Important a subject 
to tail in commanding the attention of all 
thinking men, and particularly of all tha 
ministers of religion."— Kconomitt. 

"As a narrative of the varloua doubts 
and misgivings thtt beset a religious mind 
when compelled by conviction to deviate 
from the orthodox views, and as a history 
of the conclusions arrived at by an Intelli- 
gent and educated mind, with tho rcusons 
and steps by which such conclusions were 

~~ *si 



galned, this work Is 
of 

i 



Interesting and 
orning /rfcer- 



CoTlego, Oxford 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

"The spirit throurhrmt has our warmest 
symiMilhy. It contain* more of the genuine 
life of Christianity, than half the books ttmt 
are coldly elaborated in Its defence. The 
charm of the volume Is the tone of faithful- 
ness and sincerity which it breathes— the 
evidences which it affords in every page, of 
being drawn direct from the fountains of 
conviction." 



"Ob 



•I'rotprrtlre Jfcgjajsi. 
Ilia great ability of the author we 



need not comment. The force with which 
he puts his arguments, whether for good 
or for evil. Is obvious on every page."— 
JAIernry Qfizrttr. 

" We have seldom met with sn much preg- 
nant and suggestive matter In a small com- 
pans, as In this rcmsrkahle volume. It Is) 
distinguished by a force of thought and 
freshness of feeling, rare In the t 
of religious subjects."— Inquirer. 



HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the Administra- 
tion of Samuel to tho Babylonish Captivity. By FitANma William 
Nkwman, formerly Fellow of Dalllol Collcgo, Oxford, and Author of 
" The Soul : her Sorrows and her Aspirations, 8vo, oloth, 10«. Gd. 



'It Is trtllf irfrrshlng to And Jewish 
history treated, as In the volums before us, 



criticism, 
ition of 



iii.wi j ttT-wM-M, nn in in 

according to the rules of so 

and good sense The publication _ . 

such a work will form an epoch In biblical 
literature In this country." — Inquirer. 

"The Author has hrought a very acute 
mind, familiar with knowledge that Is 
beyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and Inf 



contain the only materials I 

^$S*lZriwl3?U regarded, wa think, 
as the most valuable contribution ever mads 
In the English language toourmeaneof un- 
derstanding that portion of Hebrew History 

to which It relates The Author has 

not the common sti|iersllUous reverence for 
the lllble, but he shows every where a large, 
humane, and Christian spirit,"— Ifosia- 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS, CRITICALLY EXAMINED, By Dr. Da™ 



Fbiedrich Strauss. 8 vols. 8vo, IL 16*., cloth. 



"The extraordinary merit of this book 

Btraust'i dialectic dexterity, hi* 

forensic coolness, lb* even poltoh of hit 
*iyle, present bill) to ut u Hie accomplished 
pleader, too completely matter of hit work 
to feel the temptation to unfair advantage 

or unseemly temper We can testify 

that the tranilator ha* achieved a verv tough 
work with remarkable spirit and fidelity. 
The author, though indeed a food writer, 
could hardly have spoken better had hi* 
country and language been English. The 
work not evidently fallen Into the band* 
of one who ha* not only effective command 
of both language*, but a familiarity with 
the »uhiecl-matter of tlieologicul criticism, 
and an Initiation Into It* technical phrateo- 
logy."— Wettmiruttr and Foreign Quar- 
terly Knirw, 1SI7. 

"Whoever read* theae volume* without 
any reference u> the German, mutt be 
pleated with the eaty, perspicuous, idiom- 
atic, and tvurmoniou* force of the English 
■tyle. Hut be will bo (till more tatittled 
to the 




»g to word for 
for thought, and tentence for ten truce 
preparing *»> beuuilful a rendering aa the 
present, Iho dlmcultltw can have beun 
neither few nor unall In the way of pre- 
ferring, In varlou* part* of the work, the 
exactness of the translation, combined with 
that uniform harmony and clearness of 
atyle, which Impart to 



ut the air and spirit of so original, 
modest and kindly care for hi* reader's c 
venlenco hut induced the tranilator often 
to tupply the rendering into English of s 
Greek quotation, where there was no cor- 
responding rendering luto German in tho 
original. Indeed, Straus* may well say, as 
he does in the notice, which he writes for 
this English edition, that as far as ho ha* 
examined It, the translation to. "el sent- 
rata et pertpicua. "'-/'/ «j; k .-tire Hrrlrw. 

"In regard to learning, ecu ten est, and 
sagacious conjecture*, the work resembles 
Nlebuhr't ' History of Home.' The gencrul 
manner of treating the subject and ar- 
ranging the chapters, sections, and pari* of 
the argument, indicates consummate dia- 
lectical skill : while Use ityle to clear, the 
expression direct, and the author's open- 
ness In referring to hi* sources of informa- 
tion, and stating hi* conclusions In all their 
simplicity, to candid and exemplary .... 
It not only turpustc* all Its predecessors of 
its kind in learning, ucutene**, and thorough 
investigation, but It to marked by a torloui 
ami earnest *pirll."-CArl*tta» Examiner . 



"I found In M. Stratus a young man full 
of candour, guiilleueaa, ana nusacely— 0110 
|HMti<ssed of s soul ihut was oltwitt myste- 
rious, and, as It were, saddened by tin 
reputation he had gained. He scarcely 
seems to be the author of the work under con- 
sideration."— Quinet, Herut &ti ilondtt. 



ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LITE, first series. 

By Jam..* Mahtimbau. Second Edition. 12ino, 7t. 6*/., cloth. 



ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, second series. 

By J ames Martin eau. 12mo, 7«. 6«/., cloth. 

we may safely say that msny of lbs ortho- 
dox in all departments might receive from 
them Intellectual stimulus, moral polish, 
and in tome moods religious odiflcutfon."— 
Nonconformist. 

"One of the most Interesting, attractive, 
and most valuable series of essays which Use 
literature of Chrtotuintly hot received from 
priest or layman for muny a year. 

" Volumes Uiat have In litem both Intel- 
lect and true eloquence, and which satisfy 
Ins understanding while they please the 



i 



" Heartily do ws welcome s second 
volume of * Endeavours after the Christian 
Ufe,' because when all that suits not our 
tosta I* omitted, we have still left more to 
instruct, Inlcrvsl, Improve, and elevate, than 
in almost any other volumo wilh which we 

are acquainted Whatever may be 

ila defect!, wo regard it as one of lira most 
previous gifts to the religious world in 
modem times."— Inquirer. 

"Mr. Murtlneou Is known, much beyond 
the limits of hi* own denomination, as a 
man of great gifts and accomplishments, 
and hi* publication* have been all marked 
by subtle and vigorous thought, much 
beauty of Imagination, and certain charms 
of composition, which are sure to find 

admirers There to a delicacy and 

ethereality of ethical sentiment 



^ln these 



taste and improve the heart. 

" When wo say that these Ditrounes sra 
eminently pract unl, we mean that they are 
adapted, not only for man In the abstract- 
to teach the duties of Christianity every- 
where—but also with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of society — of the age and 
ry iu which our lot to cu*l."-(Y»ii\ 
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ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS : 

An Attempt to convoy their Spirit and Significance, by the Bcv. Jonw 
Hamilton Tiiom. 



RELIGIOUS MYSTERY CONSIDERED, cioth, price 

" The author treala his subject both I of the 
learnedly and philosophically, nnil the I Economist. 
little work If worthjr the attention boili ( 

GOD IN CERIST. Discourses by Horace Bumuibll. In 1 vol., 
cloth, 

CONTENTS. 

I. — Preliminary dissertation on the 
nature of language as related 
to thought ana spirit. 
II.— A discourse on the divinity of 
Christ 



HI. — A discourse on the Atonement 
IV. — A discourse on Dogma and 
Spirit; or the true reviving or 



"Mr. DuehnelP* dissertation li valuable 
a« giving Hi ■ perfect theoretical founds- 
Hon for those practical efforts to sec u fl 
|M-i»rr> and intend tolnrnllon which arc now 



Is original In thai sense In which nn faith - 
ful follower of Christ ever need fear to be 
thmighl *o. lie la original In having gone 
himself to the. fountain-head of truth, In 

us — i inqu!rir tn9 ° An9 CTr ** U ' nd C1, • u " n ••" 

POPULAR CHRISTIANITY ! Its Transition State and probable 
I>ovelopment By Fiirdkmck Foxtom, A.B., formerly of Pembroko 
College, Oxford, and perpotnal Curato of Stoke Prior and Docklow, 
Herefordshire. Cloth, 6\». 

fact Is as he sees It. Ills book appear* to 
tia to contain many Juat and profound 
vtcwa of the religion* character of the 
preeent age, and Its Indications of pro- 
rrnw, He often touches a deep and fruit- 
ful truth with a power and fulneaa that 
leave nothing to be desired."- Prosperf Ice 
ltrrlrir, A'or. 1*19. 

" It contaius many passage* that show a 
warm appreciation of the moral beauty of 
' illy, — written with, considerable 

VSKSSk 



" Few writera are bolder, hut hi* manner 
Is singularly considerate towards the very 
opinions that he combats— bis langungv 
singularly calm ami measured, lie Is 
evidently a man who hae his purpose 
rinecrcly at heart, and indulge* In no 
writing for effect. But what iiiont distin- 
guishes him from many with whom hn 
may he compared it, the poaltlvrncas of 
his doctrine. A prototype lor hi* volume 
may lie found in that of the American, 
Theodore Parker— the ' Discourse of Reli- 
gion.' There is a great coincidence In the 
train of Ideas. Parker I* more coploua 
and eloquent, but Foiton I* far more 
explicit, dcrlnlle, and comprehensible In 
hit meaning."— Spectator. 

" He hsa • penetration Into the iplrltual 
desires and want* of the age poatlhlc only 
to one who partake* of them, and he haa 
tillered Ibc moat pitmhetlc fact of our 
rrl Igloos condition, with • forco of coovle- 



Christian 
power 



" We must refer our readers to the work 
Itself, which U moat ably written, and 
evince* a *plrit at once earnest, enlight- 
ened, and liberal ; In a imall compass he 
presents a moat lucid exposition of view*, 
many of them original, run] supported by 
arguments which cannot fail to create a 
deep sensation In the rellgloui world."— 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

Waldo Emkhbon. Cloth, 6#. 



Mr. Emerson's book is for ui rather 
■(range than pleating. Like Mr. Curlyle, 
be (trains ailcr effect by quaint phrase- 
ology— the novelty will rain him admirer* 
ana reader*. At the tame time, there t> 
good sterling ituff In him ;— already pos- 
sessing u icreut name In hi* owu country, 
and being well know u tu Ibo reading world 
of Kurujio, lilt present work, speaking of 
men ami things with which woaru fuuiiuur. 
will extend liii fume. It la moru nul and 
tnulvrlal Uuin hi* former volume*; moru 
pointedly written, more tone and pithy, 
contain* ma«y new view*, and U on tho 
whole both a good ami a readable book." 
—KcoitomUt. 

"There are many aentcnoe* that glitter 
and *iiarkle like crystals in the sunlight: 
ami many thought*, which teem Invoked 



SEVEN LECTURES. By Ralph 



by a ilcrn philosophy from the depth* of 
(he hearL" — Weekly Next. 

"There It more practical tome and 
wisdom to bu found in 11 (this Uook) thun 
it bo bat gi 



in uny of the IliHik* lie ha* riven to llio 
world, since hit llrst When 



mu 



within hia depth, ho 



Hmcr- 
tcuttert 



MM 

about llltll M ^nnl deal of Iron wlxl 

mingled with much genuine poetry. Tburo 
1* also a merit In him which It would ho 
ungrateful not 10 acknowledge; ho hits 
mudc other* thlukj he hat directed ihu 
mindt of thoutuud* to loflicr exercises 
than they bud known before , bu baa 
stimulated thu ruHcttlve fuculllca of mul- 
titude*, and thu* led to Inquiry, 
Inquiry ccrtaluly wUI ( 
Critic. 



MEMOIR OF JOHANN (10 

li am Smith. Second Edition, en 

" A IJfo of Plchtc, full of noble- 
new and Instruction, of grand purpune, 

tender feeling, aud brave effort I 

Ihe compilation of which i* executed wldt 
great Judgment and fldcllly."— l'rotpec- 
tire Hcview. 

'We tlute Hchto't character a* It I* 



fir* Ucriew. 

"We tlute 
known and admitted by men of all partie* 
among the Oermun*, when we my that *o 
mhust an Intellect, a soul so calm, to lofty, 
mattive, and Immoveable, ha* not mingled 

THE WAY TOWARDS THE BLESSED 



TTLIKIi E1CHTK. ByWiw 

lurgud. Cloth, -I*. Gtl. 

lu philo«ophicul discussion since the time 

of Luther I'lchle's oplnlout may be 

true or false: but hi* character as a thinker 
can be sllithily valued only by tuch at 
know It III; and a* a man. approved by 
action aud suffering, lu Ids tile and lu hi* 
dead), he ruuks with a class of meu who 
were comiuou only In belter age* than 
our*."— Sruf« of German Literature, by 
Thotntu Carlyle. 



Doctrine of Religion. By Johamn Gottlieb Fichtk. 
William Smith. Cloth, 6*. 



LIFE ; 

Tn 



or, The 
by 



WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT'S LETTERS TO A EE- 

MALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Translated from tho Second 
Gorman Edition. By Cathkiunk M. A. Corn-tut, Author of " Visits 
to Becchwood Farm," " Lucy's HaJf-Crowu," &c 2 vol.., cloth, 10*. CJ. 

" We cordially recommend these volumes 

to tho attention of our reudcr* 

The work i* In every way worthy of thu 
chuructvr and ex|>cricnco of lis distin- 
guished author."— Daily Neiet. 

" These admirable letter* were, we believe, 
first introduced In notice In Login ml hy 
thu ' Atbuutt'Uin ; ' aud perhaps uu tirculcr 
boon was ever conferred upou tho Kugl ish 
reader than In the publication of tho two 
volume* which contain thlneniell. nl trans- 
lation of William li.uui.ohlC. portion of 
a lengthened correBpondei.ee with hit 
female Iricud."— West minster and Fo- 
reign Quarterly Kerlew. 

"The beautiful series of W. Von Hum- 



only high Intrinsic Interest, but an I 
arising from thu very striking cli 

.urn' i » in which (Iwy . .] i.-iuuh'cl 

We wUh wo hud i|>ucu to verify our re- 
murks. Hut wu thouhl nut know where to 
iH'glu, ur where lu end; wo bavu tliereforu 
no ulteruatlvo hut tu recommend thu entlro 
book to careful portisul, and to pnuul*e a 
coiitiuuanco of occaiional extract* Into 
our columns from the beauties of thought 
and reeling willi which it ulwund*."— if aw 
chrtter Lrnmlnrr and Time*. 

"It I* the only complete collection of 
these remarkable letters, which hat yet 
been published lu Knglith, aud ihe transla- 
tion is siugulurlv pfrtevl ; we have^ seldom 

mto ur' '' 



"-tVilie. 
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THE VOCATION OF MAN. n y joa** g^mm f.ctk. 

Truncated from the German, by William Smith. Cloth, 4*. StL 



" In the proem* of my prc#cnt work, I 
hnrn Inkrn * deeper glniice Into rc1litii>ii 
llwn c»cr I did I'l l if . In nn- the emotions 

of llh heart v> I ••»•>• <•••>" >•' '« rt In- 

li II. , l.i.il clflirilcM ; lr cannot Imi Itul Hull 

the rlmniPM I have now attained nn Hilt 
mh]c<-l ilmll also take pn**t<**lon of my 
henrt ."— Flrh te't Correnitotttlrncr. 

"'The Vocation of Man' In, a* Flclde 
truly «ny«, Inlclllttlhlr in nil reader* who arc 
rrally nMo to undcratand ■ bonk nl all ; 
unit tli>> hUtory of tlw mind In It* various 
phnsf* of doubt, knowledge, and fnllh, II is 
of inlrrrtt lo all. A book of IhU .lamp I* 

THE CHABACTERISWCS 

Ity JoHASM GlITTLIFB FlCIITK. 

uam Smith. Cloth, 1$. 

" A noble and mmt notable ecnuMllon 
to Ibe literature of England."— 1'nunlo* 
Jrrrolift Wrrhtu I'n/irr. 

" We accept the«e lecture* a* a true and 
mntl admirable delineation of the pmwnt 
nir; and nn tliia ground alone we •boub! 
bralow on them our hcortlcKt recommend- 
ation; but it I* became ihe» teach ua how 
we may riae almva the 
— I our - 



mm lo teach you much, becauas It excite* 
thought. If It route* you to rombat hi* 
ronrluslotM, I| linn done a good work i for 
In Ihat very cll'orl yon nre Mlrml lo a i-nti- 
•lih'rtillon of point* which have hitherto 
rscniwd your indolent acquiescence." — 
t'arriftn Qiinrtrrlu. 

"Thl* I* Flchte^i most popular work, 
and i» every way remarkable."— 4 tin*. 

II appear* to u* the holdeat and moot 
emphatic attempt that ha* yet been made 
to rxplain In man hi* reattea* and uncon- 
querable deairc to win the True and tlie 
F.tcrnal."-r>n»i(»r.. 

OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

Trnn*lnted from the German, by Wlfc- 



uip* more 
r f ?hTt CT we 



" He make* m think, and perhnp 
tobllmcly than we dare ever f 
thought, but II I* only In order 
mar the more nobly act. 

"A* a majcttle and moat ttlrrlng t 
ance from the It; » of Ihe iirrnte*! Herman 
prophel, we trutt that the book will find a 
response In many an EnglMi aoul, and 
English todety" 



THE VOCATION OF THE SCHOLAR. n y j«..a« ««rr- 

ktm Picstrrit. Tranatntrrl from tho Gcrinnn, by William Smith. 

< 'loth, 2*. ; |>st|K»r cover, !«. (*/. 

'"Tlie Vocation of Ihe rVhnlar • 

I* illtlliiguislicd hr Ihe nunc high moral 
tone, nudiuaidy, vlaorom exprmauH) which 
rtiarnrterUe all Firlile'a work* In the ttcr- 



prrnenled In the public In a Tery neat form. 
. ... No claa* need* an earnest and sincere 
tiilrll more than the literary clan : and 
therefore the * Vocation of the Scholar,' the 
'tluide of tlie Human Race,' written in 
Flrhte'l moat earnest, moat commanding 
temper, will be weleomed In Ita English 
rfreta by publlr wrilera, and be 
to the cause of truth." 



mnn, nud U nothing lo*t in Mr. Smith's 
clear, niicinhnrrnsscd, and thoroughly Kng- 
ll»h translation." — ft». •,„•«. Jerrolit$ 
AVtttfHMJtrr*. 

" \\ e are glad to aee Dili i x< < II- nt trnns- 
lillon of one of lite beat of Flrhte'* work* 

ON THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS 

M A N I V KST ATI ONS. Rj .Toiiann GorrLir.n Ficiitk. Trnnslritcd 
frotn the Gcminn, by William Smith. Second Edition. Cloth, a*. 6c/. 

" With great tatltfoctlon we welcome 
ttil* Aral F.nglMi irmnvlation of an author 
who ocrupiea the mmt exalted position a* 
n profound and original thinker; a* an 
irresistible orator in the cauae of what he 
believed to be truth ; a* a thoroughly 
hom-st aiMt heroic mnn Tlie appear- 
ance of any of hi* work* In our Inngunac 
l», we lielleie, a perfect novelty. . . . These 
onilloua are adininihly HllH for Uielr pur- 
iiieie; an griiiul i» the inwilion Inknt by Ihe 
lecturer, and »n irrinlntllile Ihelr eloquence." 
—Kramincr. 



Thi* work mutt Inevltablr arreal the 
attention of the scientific physician, by thn 
grand spirituality of It* doctrine*, and the 

pure morality it tcartie* Shall we be 

pmumpluou* If we recommend iheae rkew* 
to our profemlnnal brethren 1 or if we »ay 
to the enlightened, the thoughtful. Hie 
•eriou*. Thl«— If you be true frholnr* — hi 
your Vocation! »e know not a higher 



morality than lhi«,or more noble 
than lh«'»e : they nrefull of trulh."— ItrliUh 
nnH foreign Mniieo-t'hirurglcnl Brvieie. 



principlea 
-Tlrirf. 
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THK POPULAR WORKS OF JOIIANN GOTTLIEB 

FICHTE. Cloth, 12s. per volume. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

1. Mbmoir or thk Author, by William Smith. 

2. Tun Vocation or tub Scholar. 

3. Thi Natcri or thi Scholar. 

4. The VoOATlOl or Man. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

1. Thi Characteristics or thi Present Aoi. 

2. Thi Wat towards tui Blkssrd Lin; or, thi Dootrjii or 

Riuoioi. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF GENIUS j a scries of 

Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays, selected by permission, 
chiefly from the North American Review, with Preface, by John 
Chapman. 2 vols., cloth, 8s. 

CONTENTS. 
Gkkoory VII., Loyola, Pascal. 

Daktb, Petrarch, Suilley, Byron, Qoithi, Wordsworth, Milton, 

Scott, Tui German Ports. 
Miohabl Anorlo, Canova. 
Maouiavilli, Louis IX., Peter Tni Great. 

"Essays of v< ry high order, which 
from their novelty, And their Intrlmlc 
value, we sro sure will receive from the 
British public a reception commensurate 
with their merits. .... They are Essays 
which would do honour to the litvrultirv of 
any country."— Wettmlntter Review. 

" Essays of greut power and intercut. . . . 
In freedom of opinion, and occasionally In 
catholicity of Judgment, the writers uru 
•U|>erlor to our own periodical evsuyuU: 
but we think there U Una brilliancy ami 
point in them ; though on that very account 



ihere is. perhaps, greater impartiality and 
Juilicc."— Uouulas Jerrold't Magazine. 

Rich as we are In Uiis delightful de- 
partment of literature, we gladly accept 
another contribution to critical biography. 

Tbe American writers keep more 

closely to their text than our own reviewers. 



and are leas solicitous to construct a theory 
of their own, and thereby nin the risk of 
discolouring the facts of history, than to 
take a calm and dispassionate survey of 
events and opinions.*'— Morning Chro- 
niclf. 

" I ..>•!>•< well worthy of an Kuropcun 
Ufo."-t:hrhttan Hrjurmer. 

"The collection before us is able and 
reiuliililu, with a good deal of iutenut In its 
subjects. Tliey eshibil force, Justness of 
remark, an ucijuainluncv with iheir subject, 
beyond tho inert! book reviewed; much 
clear-headed pains-tuking in tho paper 
Itself, where the treatment requires pains, 
u larger and more liberal spirit than is 
often found in transatlantic liicraturr, and 
a marked and forcible style.-- 
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TIIK LIFE OF JUAN PAUL Fit. RICHTER. compiled 

from vfirioua aonrccs. Together with hia Autobiography, trantlatcd 
from tlio fiennan. Second Kdition. Illustrated with a Portrait cn- 
graved on Stesd. Cloth, 7*. M. 



" I h" autobiography of Rlehtcr, which 
extends only k> hit twelfth year. Is one of 
Hip moot Interesting •ludicnof a Imp Nm 
childhood ever given to the world." — 
Lotrr't Mlnburfh Manazlnr. ^ 

" Rlehtcr has an intellect vehement, 
ragged, Irresistible, ennhinj in piece* the 
haruest problems; piercing Into Ibe mnrt 
hidden combinations of things, and grasp- 
ing the mMt dlstnnt ; an imagination vagur, 
sombre, splendid, or appalling, brooding 
ovcrthoabyss«*ofVing,wniiderliig through 
Infinitude, and summoning before us. In 
Its dim religious light, «hni»<s of brilliancy, 
solemnity, or terror; a fancy of exube- 
rance literally unexampled, for It pourt 
ill treasures with a lavithncst which known 
no limit, hanging, like the nm. a Jewel on 
every (raw-blade, and towing u>e earth ut 
large with orient |«earl*. Hot deeper IMnn 
all these Hen humour, the ruling oiialltyof 
Rlchter— ns It were the central Bre that 

rrvades and vivifies hit whole being. II* 
a humourist from hit Inmott tonl ; he 
thlnktat a humourist; he Imagine*, acts, 
feelt at a humourist : tport It the element 
In which hit nature lives 
Thomnt (Utrlyle, 
such a 



' With 



It It 

treat In be Intimately acquainted. In th« 
proximity of great and virtuous minds we 
Imbibe a portion of their nature — feel, at 
mesmerists tar, a healthful contagion, are 
brnrcd with the same spirit of faith, hood 
ami patient endurance—- are furnished with 



daln for clearing up and working out Hie 
Intricate problem of life, and are lnspl 
like them, with Hie prospect of Immorta 



No reader of sensibility can rise 

Km sal of these volume* without 
th wiser and better."— A I In: 
" Apart from the Interest of the work, a* 
the life of Jean Paul, Ihe reader learnt 
something of Herman life and Herman 
thought, and la Introduced to Weimar 
during Its most distinguished period — 
when (liM-the, Schiller, Herder, and Wle- 
Innd, the great filed stars of (lennanr, In 
conjunction with Jean. Paul, were there, 



women, of Ihe most refined and exalted 
natures, and of princely rank. It la f 
of nns-ingrs so attractive and valuable t.._ 
it It difflrult to make a selection at ei 
amolrv of its rharaclcr."-/nar/rr*r. 

"The work la a ueefol exhibition of a 
great and amiable man, who, possessed of 
ihe kindliest feelings, and the most bril- 
liant fantasy, turned to a high purpose 
that humour of which Rabclnls is the great 
grandfather, and Sterna one of the lino of 
ancestors, and contrasted it with an exalta- 
tion of feeling and a rhapsodical poetry 
which are entirely hi* own. let us hope 
that It will complete the work begun ny 
Mr. Carlyle't Essays, and cause Jean Paul 
to be really read In this country."— Kr- 
rltntnrr, 

" It It- hter If eshtblted In a most amiable 
light In thit biography — industrious, 
frugal, benevolent, with a child-like sim- 
plicity of character, and a heart overflow- 
ing with the pureal lore. Hia letters to 
hit wife are beautiful memorial! of true 
affection, and the war In which he perpe- 
tually speaks of his children showt that ho 
was the moat attached and indulgent of 
fathers. Whoever came within the sphere 
of hit companionship appears to have con- 
tracted an affection for Mm that death only 
dissolved: and while hit name was re- 
sounding through tlermany, he remained 
at meek and humble as if lie had ttill been 
an unknown adventurer on Parnassus." — 
T»» Apprmtlrit. 

"Hie Ufa at Jean Paul I* a charming 
niece of biography which draws and rivets 
ihe attention. The affections of the reader 
are fixed on the hero with an intensity 
rarely bestowed on an historical character. 
It Is Impossible to rend this biography 
without a conviction of it* integrity and 
truth; and though Rlcbler's style It more 
difficult of translation than that of any 
other Herman, yet we feel that hit golden 
thoughts have reached ut pure from tho 
mine, to which he has given that Impress 
of giiilus which makes lliem current in all 
countries."— ChrUtlnn Hrjormrr. 



THE RATIONALE OP RELIGIOUS INQUIRY; or, tho 

Question stated, of Reason, tho Dible, and the Church. By Jamm 
Martinrau. Third Edition. With a Critical Lecture on Rationalism, 
Miraclea, find tho Authority of Scripture, by the late Rev. 
Blanco Wiutr. At. paper cover ; it. Od. cloth. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AKT. An Oration on the Relation of 
tho Ploatio Arts to Nnturo. Truiinlatcil from Uio (icnnau of F. W. J. 
von Sciiki.i.ino, by A. Johnson. is. \m\tur cover . 1*. G*L cloth. 



" T!.l» excellent oration b an application 
to art of S in Ming's general philosophic 
principle*, b. helling luW,'» tlie bold course, 
and declare* that what It ordinarily called 
nature U not thti summit of perfection, but 
is only the inadequate manifestation of a 
high idea, which It it tbo office of man to 
penetrate. Ttio true aitronomi'r It not he 
who note* down laws and'cuuM* which 
were never reveuled to sensuous organ*, 
and which are often opposed to the prinul 
faeie influence* of sensuous observer*. 
The true artist It not he who merely Imi- 
tates an Isolated object in nature, but be 
who can penetrate into the unseen essence 
that lurk* behind the visible crust, and 
afterwords reproduce It In a visible form. 
In • 



work of art tbo heterogeneous Is excluded, 
mid a liutly Is attained nut lu bo found 
elsewhere. Schciluig, in his orullun, chiefly, 
not eiclusi vcly, regards lite uru of pain 1 1 ug 
and sculpture; but his remarks will cipiully 
apply to others, such as poetry and music. 
1 1ns oration of ttcliellirig's deserves an 
extensive perusal. The translation, with 
the cireptiiin of a few trifling inaccuracies, 
is udmlrably dono by Mr. Johnson; unci 
we know of no work In our lungiiuge 
better suited to give a notion of the turn 
which Oerman philosophy took after it 
ubutidoned the subjectivity of Kant and 
Kichte. The notion will, of course, be a 
faint one; but it is something to know the 
latitude and longitude of a mental pool- 



ESSAYS. BY R. W. EMERSON. (Second Serlc) With a 
Notice by Thomas Cam/tlb. 8*. paper cover ; 3«. 6d. cloth. 



" The difficulty we find in giving a proper I 
notice of this volume arise* from the per 
vadlngnc** of Its excellence, and Ilia com- 
pression of Its matter. With more learning I 
than Haxlitt, more perspicuity than Car- I 
lyle, more vigour and depth of thought 
than Addison, and with at much originality 
ami fascination at any of them, this volume 
it a brilliant addition to the Table Talk of 
intellectual men, bo they who or where 
they may."— I'rotpcctir* Kcrleie. 

"Mr Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he write* coiituiut tugges- 
live matter of much thought and earnest- 
ness. ' ' — /> r * i m t n t r . 

"That Kmerton U, In a high degree, 
possessed of ttie faculty and vision of the 
$rrr, nono can doubt who will earnestly 
niul Willi a kind and reverential spirit 
la-ruse these nine Essays. He deals only 
with the true and the eternal. His piercing 
guie at once shoots swiftly, surely, IhruiiKh 
the outward and tlie superficial, to tbo 
luinosl cause* and working*. Auy one can 
tell the time who look* on the face of the 
clock, but ha love* to lay bare tlie machinery 
and thow it* moving principle, lilt words 
and hit thought* are a fresh spring, that 
invigorates the soul that is steeped Uicreiii. 
ilia mind is ever dealing with the eternal ; 
and those who only live to excrctte their 
lower intellectual faculties, and desire only 



have not a feeling- or an Interest In the great 
question of mind and matter, eternity und 
nature, will disregard him as unintelligible 



und uninte 



stiug, as they do 



I'lato, and, indeed, philosophy Itself." — 
Douciliu JerroliVi Mnouzinf. 



lie) ond toclul science, liecuuao I . 
and outside social existence, there lies tlie 
science of *elf. the development of muu in 
his individual existence, within himself 
and for himself. Of till* latter tctcucc, 
which may pcrhup* be culled tin 



supliy of individuality, Mr. Emerson b an 
uble apostle and interpreter."— I < nour. 

" At regards tlie particular volume of 
Esii'.ftHON before us, we think It an Im- 
provement u|K>n tlie first eerie* of essays. 
Tlie subject* nre better cbiavcn. 'Ilicy come 
homo more to Ilia experience of the most 
of mankind, and era consequently more 
IntercMing. Tlieir treatment also ludicutet 
mi artistic Impnivemuiit iu tho composl- 
Uuu."-SiH-rlntor. 

"All lover* of literature will read Mr. 
Emerson'* new volume, a* the most of 
ill. mi havo read his former one . und if 
correct tuste, mid sober views of life, and 
such Id. us on the higher suhiccttof thought 
as we have been accustomed to uccount a* 
truths, are sometimes outraged, we at least 



meet at every step with originality, 
uulioa, and eloquence."— Inquli er. 
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Mil. CHAPMAN'S PIH1I.ICATIONS. 



THE CATHOLIC 



SERMONS OF CONSOLATION. 

D.D. 3*. cloth. 

"Tlil« a really delightful rolumc, which 
»p would clncllj see producing ir< imr-h- 
lug and clevnhiig inllui'iirm in nil our 
fatuities."— Innulrrr. 

"This beautiful volume we arc lure will 



By F. W. P. Greenwood, 



meet with ■ grateful rceepllon from nil who 
instruction on the tuples most Interest- 
ing lo a Ihmiitlitfiil min " 
twenty-seven sermons In 
Vhrlttlan Kzamfnrr. 



SELRUJLTURE. 

cover j 1». cloth. 



Uy Wiixiah Ei.i.kry Chamnivo. (Wf. pnper 



THE CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

OF THEODORE PARKER. Cloth, G*. 

Hii language It almost entirely figurative : 
glories of nature arc prmnl Into his 
ice, and convey hi* moat careless 



" It will b* seen from these extract* that 
Theodore l*arkcr hi a writer of considerable 
power and freshness, If not originality. Of 
tlx* school of Carlylr, or rather taking live 
same Herman originals for his models, 
I'arkcr has a more sol<cr style and a Ire* 
tlM-nlrie tnsle. Ills composition wants the 
grotesque animation and rlchnesa of Cnr- 
Ivle, hut It I* vivid, strong, and rrrqnrnily 
pirlurrsfpie, with n trnilcrness that the 
great f 
tntnr. 

" Viewing him a« a most useful, as well 
as highly-gifted man, we cordially welcome 
the appearance of an English reprint of 
some of his hesl productions. The f M isrel- 
" I'icrrs am characterised hy the 
el<M|iienre whlrh Is without a 
In the works of 



the glories of nature are pressed Into his 
service, and convey 
thought. This is the principal rharm of 
his writings; his eloquence Is altogether 
unlike that of the English orator or 
essayist : it partakes of the grandeur of the 
forests In his native land ; and we seem, 
when listening lo his speech, to hear the 
music of Hi" woods the rustling of the 
pine-trees, and tlic ringing of the wnod- 
manV nse. In this respect he resembles 
Emerson; but, unlike that celebrated man, 
he never discourses audibly with himself, 
in a language unknown lo the world— h« 
la never nhsrure; the stream, though deep, 
reveals the glittering gems whlrh ' 
so thickly on IU bctl."-/nijulrrr. 
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" The various works coinpo»ing tlio * Catholic Series,' should be known 
to all lovers of literature, and may be recommended as calculated to in- 
struct uud eleviile by the pro|n>sitioii of noble aims mid tho inculcation of 
noble truths, furnishing rcllcctivo uud cultivated miuds with more whole- 
some food tlmu tho nauseous trash which the popular talc-writers of tho 
day set before their readers."— Morning Chronicle. 

r * Too much encouragement cunuot be given to enterprising publications 
like the present. They arc directly in the teeth of popular prejudice and 
popular trash. They are addressed to the higher class of readers— those 
who think as well as read. They are works at which ordinary publishers 
shudder as ' unsaleable,' but which are really capable of fluding a very 
large public."— Foreign Quarterly. 

" The works already published embrace a great variety of subjocts, nnd 
display a great variety of talent. They are not exclusively, nor even chiefly, 
religious ; and they aro from tho peus of German, French, American, 
as well as English authors. Without reference to the opinion which they 
contain, we may safety suy that they are generally such as all Mail of froo 
and |dulosophical miuds would do well to know and ponder."— Momcoh- 
formut. 

" This scries deserves attention, both for what it has already given, and 
for what it promises." — Tait't Hayatine. 

" A series not iutended to represent or maintain a form of opluion, but 
to briug togethor some of the works which do honour to our common 
nature, by the genius they display, or by their cuuobling tendeucy and 
lofty aspirations. ' — Inquirer. 

" It is highly creditable to Mr. Chapman to find his name in connexion 
with so lunch well -directed enterprise in the cause of German literature 
and philosophy. He is the first publisher who seems to have proposed to 
himself the worthy object of introducing the English reader to the philo- 
sophic mind of Germany, uniiillucnccd by the tradesman's ili»trn>t of the 
marketable naturo of tho article. It is a very praiseworthy imitation; uud 
we trust the public will justify his confidence. Nothing could be more un- 
worthy than the attempt to discourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish 
enterprise, by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to everything con- 
nected with German philosophy and theology. This is cs|>ccially unworihy 
in the 'student,' or the 'scholar,' to borrow richtc's names, who should dis- 
dain to set themsclvus the tusk of exciting, by their friction, a popular pre- 
judice and clamour on matters on which the populace are no competent 
judges, and have, indeed, no judgment of their own, — and who should feel, 
as men themselves devoted to thought, thut what makes a good book is 
not that it should gain its reader's acquiescence, but that it should multiply 
his mental experience; thut it should acquaint him with the ideas which 
philosophers and scholars, reared by a training dilfcrcut from their own, 
have laboriously reached and devoutly entertain; that, in u won), it should 
enlarge his materials and his sympathies as a mun and a thinker." — Pro- 
spective Review. 

" A series of serious and manly publications."— £conomitt. 



MR. CHAPMAN'S PIMIUCATIONS. 



ITALY : PAST AND PRESENT. Or, General Viows of iU History, 
Religion, Politic*, Literature, and Art. By L. Mariotti. 2 vols, post 
8vo, cloth, 10». C</. 



"Till* U a useful book, Informed with 
lively feeling and sound Judgment. It 
contain* an rshlhiilon of Italian view* nf 
matters, social nnd |Hilillml, by an Italian 
who has learned to sjicak through English 
Ihniighta an well a* Kngllsh word*. I'ar- 
tlcuiarly valuable are the sketches of went 
Italian history; for the prominent charac- 
ters are delineated In a cordial and sympa- 
theilc spirit, ret free from cnthusl antic 
Ideas, and with «in«|>arliifc discrimination 
..... The criticism* on 'Jin Past' will 
richly repay perusal: it la, however. In 
•The iTescnt'nf Italy that tT 
tercst of the book resides. 



does not merely 

to that of conlempon«ry works; it supplies 
a desideratum, and Is well adapted to aid 
the English reader In forming n just esll- 
ihate of the great events now In progress 
In Italy. Not the least wonderful part of 
the book It the entire mastery the author 
has acquired of ourlanguagc."— Examiner, 
April, 

" Our author has an earnest, nay, enthu- 
siastic, love and admiration of Ins native 
country ; wilh the ability and eloquence to 
render his subject very interesting and at- 
tractive."— Morning Adrertitcr. 



The following notices refer to the first volume of the work : 



"The work Is admirable, useful, Instruc- 
tive. 1 am delighted to find an Italian 
coining forward with so much noble en- 
thusiasm, to vindicate his country and 
obtnin for It Its proper Interest In the eye* 
of Europe. The English is wonderful. . , . 
1 never saw any approach to such a style 
In a foreigner before— as full of beauty In 
diction as In thought."— Sir E. Euln-er 
I.ytton, Ilnrt. 

" I recognise the rare characteristics of 
grnlus— a large conception of the tonic, a 
picturesque diction founded on profound 
thought, and that passionate srnslbllily 
which become* thcsilMcrt— a subject beau- 
tiful us Us clltuale, and liicxlinustlhlo as Its 
soil."— II. IHtraell, E*q., M.I'. 

"A very rapid and summary rrstrme' of 
the fortune* of Italy from the full of the 
Murium Umpire to the present moment.— 
A work of industry and labour, written 
witli a good purpose.— A bird's-eye view of 
the subject that will revive the recollections 
of the scholar, and seduce the tyro into ■ 
longer course of reading."— A thentenm. 

" This work contains more Information 
on the subject, and more reference* to the 
present position of Italy, than we have seen 
in any recent production." — foreign 
Quarterly Iter leu: 



omm> n!\ the author for 



foreigner, and In 
thought we may eommen 
his acute, and often original, criticism, and 
hi* quick perception of the grand and 
beautiful in his native literature." — Vrtt- 
eott, in the North American Jltrlen. 

"The work before u* consist* of a con- 
tinuous parallel of the political and literary 
history nf Italy from the earliest period of 
the middle ages to the present time. The 
author not only penetrate* the Inner rela- 
tions of those dual appearance* of national 
lifr, hut possesses the power of displaying 
them to the resder with great clearness and 
efti-et. We rcmemlicr no other work In 
which the civil condition* and literary 
achievement* of a people haie been blended 
In such a series of living pictures, repre- 
senting successive periods of hlrtory."— 
Algemeine Zeltung. 



"In 
us I* altogether 



rxtraurdin 



Innry, a* that of a 




"A 
of belles-l 
library place In 
zette 



"A work warmly admired by exci 
Judges."- Talt't Magazine. 

- An admirable work written with great 

power nnd beauty."— Vtaf. lAinafeltote, 
—Voeti and Poetry of Europe. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH KS OF THE OLD PAINTERS. By the 

Author of tho " Log Cabin." 2*. 6tf., pnper cover ; 8*\, cloth. 
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A DISCOURSE OF MATTTO PERTAINING TO RELIGION. 

By Tiikodoue Pabkeu. Post 8vo, It., cloth. 

CONTENTS. 



Book 1. — Of Religion Id General ; or. 
» Discourse of the Sentiment uu d 
its Manifestations. 

Book 2.— The Relation of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment to God ; or, a Dis- 
course of Inspiration. 

Rook 8.— The Relation of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment to Jesus of Naza- 
reth ; or, a Discourse of Christian] ty. 



Book 4.— The Relation of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment to the Greatest 
of Books; or, a Discourse of the 
Bible. 

Rook 5. — The Relation of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment to the Greatest of 
Human Institutions ; or, a Discourse 
of the Churuh. 



HEBREW RECORDS: An Historical Enquiry concerning the Age, 
Authorship, ami Authenticity of the Old Testament By the Rkv. Dr. 
Giles. Douiy 8vo, cloth, jmoo 10*. 6tL 

siTruy sXTStfjsasft A I seas* " R * bb,nlc%1 



LECTURES ON SOCIAL SCIENCE, and the Organization 
of Labour. By James Hole. Demy 8vo, stiff cover, price it. Sd. 



THE DECAY OF TRADITIONAL FAITH, AND REESTABLISH- 

MENT OF FAITH UPON PHILOSOPHY. Two Lectures delivered 
at Finsbury Chanel, South Place. By Henry Iebhoh, M.A. Post 
8vo, paper cover, price 1*. 



By tub bame Author. 

RATIONAL FAITH. Three Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
South Place. Post 8vo, paper cover, price It. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RELIGION OF NATURE. Being 

the above Five Lectures delivered at Fiusbury Chapel, South Place. 
By Hkmky Ikiisom, M.A. Post 8vo, pnper cover, prico 'It. 
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Novel. By Jambs 



THE SIEGE OF DAMASCUS: a Historical 

Niamct. In 8 vols, post 8vo, 1/. lis. GVi*. 

mar be pronounced beyond the svsrage of 

modi 



" A romance of very unu*ual power, 
such a* niiiiit arrest attention by Its quali- 
ties a* • work of Action, and help llir Rood 



cau«e of liberty of 



f thought.' 
occasional 



bW— Under. 



on the whole. 



novrlltt* 
art might bt set 
very high order of 



hlUt descriptive 
eted that betray • 
merit."— Manchttter 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. with Ex- 
tract* from his Correspondence nml Manuscripts. Edited by hU 
Nephew, William Hknrt Chamniko ; and embellished by two very 
superior Portraits of Dr. Chnnning, engraved on rtoel, from paintings 
by the eminent artists Altston and Cambardclla. 8 vols, post 8vo, 
cloth. Published at il. 8*., now reduced to 10#. Co*. 

" Thl* I* a valiinhlc rntitrihnllon to lltr- 
raturc. The peculiar eminence reached by 
llr. ('banning during hi* life make* a 
history of himself ami of hi* mind Indis- 
pensable to the future student of opinion." 
— A then/rum. 

" It I* a work of hlc.li merit, and of deep 
Interest."— Krnmtner. 

" tit. Chsnnlng had none of the narrow 
Intolerance that distinguishes U>e more 
rigid sectarian*." — Spectator. 

It Is pleasing to add, that objection* to 
the theological lenets of Dr. Channlng, 
do not prevent our entertaining a blub 
admiration of hi* grncnxl writings; but 
this admiration rise* to n far higher feeling 
n« we atmly his biography ; for we arc Hint, 
'singularly lofty a* I* the spirit which his 
writing* breathe, ho was true In them In 
heart and llfo:' and we find tbo six- ret of 



THE REAUTIES OF CHANNING. With an Essay prefixed. By 
William Mountford. 12mo, cloth, 2*. G<*\ 



his eloquence in the power which clci atcd 
blena and enlarged concertllona of all that 
I •• | pure, true, grand, beautiful, loving, 
and holy, had in the trnniformation of hi* 
being." — t'hnmberi' Journal. 

" The felicitous combination of a rbacto 
and eloquent style with clear and powerful 
reasoning, placet! his writings before his 
age generally, and far before his ags in 
the United States."— Tuff's Magazine. 

" Me was a remarkable man, and he 
rendered remarkable service. Ills mental 
hlttory Is deeply Interesting."— Kelrtttc 
Iterletr. 

" We And It difficult (o tear ourselves 
from these deeply-lnterwtliig volume*, 
which wo are dUposed to rank among the 
lea of the agc."-C«ri*«lai» 



"This Is really a book of beauties. It Is 
no collection of shreds and patches, but a 
fnllblnl representative of n mind which 
deserve* to have Its Image reproduced In 
a tboii«and forms. II I* surli a selection 
from L'hannlng as Chnnning hiintelf might 
have made. It is as though we had the 
» divine 



read to ns by a kindred spirit ...... 

Thorn who have read Martyrla will feet 
that no man can be belter qualified than 
it* author, to bring together tho*a passage* 
which are at onre mo*t characteristic, and 
most rich In matter tending to the moral 
and religious elevation of human beings." 
—Inquirer. 



CHRISTIANITY: THE DELIVERANCE OF THE SOUL, AND 

ITS LIFE By William Mountford, MA. Fcp, 8vo, doth, %$. 
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A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

or, the Church, Puritanism, and Kree Inquiry. 
Taylkr, B.A. Post 8vo, 10*. 6t£ cloth. 

"Thii work is written In a chastely httu- 
tlful style, manifests extensive rending and 
careful research; if full of thought, and 
decidedly original In id character. It la 
marked alio by the modesty which uiually 
characterises true merit."— Inquirer. 

" Mr. Tay ler la actuated by no sectarian 
bias, and we heartily thank him for this 
addition to our religious literature."— HVsf- 
minstcr Hecirw. 

" It is not often our good fortune to meet 
with a book so well conceived, so well 
written, and so Instructive as this. The 
rarloui phases of the national mind, de- 
scribed with the clearness and force of Mr. 
Tat ler, furnish inexhaustible material for 
reflection. M r. Tay ler regards all parties In 
turn from an equitable point ol view, it 
tolerant towards intolerance, and admire* 
seal and excuses fanaticism, wherever lie 



~1 



OF ENGLAND; 

By Joiim J A 



sees honesty. Nay, he openly asserts that 

the religion of mere reason Is not the reli- 



gion lo produce a practical effect on 
people; and therefore regards his own class 
only a* one element In a better principle 
church. The clear and comprehensive 
gra*p with which be marshals his facts, is 
even less admirable than the impartiality, 
nay, more than that, the general kindliness 
with which he retted! upon them.— Hx~ 
a mi tier. 

"The writer of thla volume has all the 
calmness belonging to one who feels him- 
self not mixed up with tho struggle he de- 
scribes. There Is about it a lone of great 
mod. -ration and candour: and we cannot 



but feel confident that we have here, at 
least, the product of a thoroughly honest 
mind."— Loire's Mlnburoh Mauazlne. 



TIIR ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 

Post 8vo, 7«. Gd., cloth. 

" It Is a book worthy of perusal. Even 
those who can find no sympathy with lis 
philosophy, will derive pleasure and im- 
provement from the many exquisite touches 
of feeling, and the many pictures of beauty 
which mark its pages. 

"The expansive philosophy, ttie penetra- 
tive Intellect, and the general humanity of 

it >i. a. a ~ a . nt . « 



By William Maccai.l 



Individualism a book of strung and gene- 
ral interest."— Critic. 
" We have been singularly Interested by 

this book Here is a speaker and 

thinker whom we may securely feel to be a 
locer of truth, exhibiting in his work a 
form and temper of mind very rare and 
peculiar in our lime."— Manchester Ex- 



THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Sericg of Lectures. By William 

Maocalu 12iuo, 2*. SJ. 



THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Scrie, of Lecture.. By Wil- 
liam Maccai.l. 12ino, 8*. Grf., cloth. 




AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By Ciiarlks C. Hknkbll. Second Edition, 8vo, 12... cloth. 
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A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 

THE NKHRS19 OF FAITH, n y J. a. fbocdk, m.a^ iato Follow of 

Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo, cloth, 6#. 

Insight into human minds, and In hit per- 
ception* of natural bounty The 



'"The Nemesis of Faith' possesses dm 
first requisites of a book. It has power, 
mnllcr, and mastery of subject, with that 
largeness which most arise fmm the writer's 
mind, mid that imlh iilnul character -those 
truths of ilelall— whirh soring; from expe- 
rience or observation. The picture* of an 
Knglish home In childhood, youth, and 
early mnnhood, as well as the tlmuaht* and 
feelings of tlie student at Oxford, arc 
painted with feeling pervaded by a current 
of thought: the remarks on tlie humbug of 
the three learned professions, more cape- 
clally on the wnrldlincss of the church, are 
not mere declamation, hut the outpouring 
of an earnest conviction : the Picture of 
Anglican Protestantism, dead to faith, to 
lore, and to almost everything but wenlth- 
worship, with the statement of the olijerts 
that Newman first propnaed to himself, 
fonn tlie best defence of Tractarlanlsm that 
has appeared, though defence does not seem 

In be the object of lite author A* 

the main literary object Is to display the 
struggles of n mind with the growth and 
grounds of opinion, incidents are subordi- 
nate to the Intellectaa] results that spring 
from them : but there is nn paucity of Inci- 
dent If the work he judged by its own 



Standard."— Sprrtnttir. 
nost sti 



"The miNl striking quality In Mr. 
Frouilc't writings Is his descriptive elo- 
quence. Ills character* are all living 
before us, and have no sameness. His 
T era It manifest equally In hi* 



style of the letters is everywhere charming. 
The confessions of a Sceptic are often bril- 
liant, and always touching. The rinsing 
namttlve It fluent, graphic, and only too 
highly wrought In painful beauty." — Vro- 
spr.rtirr Rrriew, May, law. 

"The book become* In Its toul-burning 
truthfulness, a quite Invaluable record of 
the fiery struggle* and temptations through 
which the youth of this nineteenth century 
hat to force it* way In religious matter* 
..... Especially Is it a great warning 
and protest against three great falsehoods. 
Against self-deluded word orthodoxy and 
blbltolatry, setting up the IJible for a mere 
dend Idol Instead of a living witness to 
Christ. Against frothy philosophic Infi- 
delity, merely changing the chaff of old 
system* for the ch*fT of new, addressing 
men't Intellect* and Ignoring their spirits. 
Against Trartarianism. trying to mnko 
men all belief, at Btrasburgor* make geese 
all liver, by darkneca and cramming : 
manufacturing state folly at the Infidel 
stale wisdom: deliberately giving the lie to 
Ood, who has made man In hit own Image, 
body, soul, and spirit, by making the two 
first decrepit for tin anke of pnm|ier!rig the 

lust Against these three falsehoods, 

we tay, doe* the book before us protest : 
I after lit own mournful fashion, most 
strongly when mott unconsciously."— 
I Frasrr'* Una., Man, HMO. 



K IMIKI'OSK OF KX18TKNCK. Popularly 
to tlio OIUOIN, DEVELOPMENT, and DESTINY" of tho HUMAN 
MINI* Crown 8vo, cloth, 7$. Cut. 



much learning, and an eloquence and 
rtylej 




G F.N K HAL PUINCIPLKS OF THK PHILOSOPHY OF NATtlRK. 

With Mi Outline or MUM of Ha recent developments among tho Ocr- 
mniia, embracing tho Philosophienl Systems of Sclielling ami Hegel, 
mid Okcna System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A.M. Post 8vo, 
cloth, (It. 
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